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the baniſhment of his rival. The diſtreſſes and ad- 


ventures of Marius, He. aſſes into Africa, He 


returns into Italy, on the invitation of Cinna, Con- 2 
ful in 666. The violence and cruelties of Marius 


and Cinna. Marius dies en the TEN Conſulſbip, 
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na, and the third gear, of his holding that magi- 
feracy, by. uſurpation N. ft. Athens, Sylla.: writtes 
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Landl i in Italy, totally/ubdues the Marian faction; 
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From the death of the younger ORAcchus, 


in the year of Rome 632, when, real Li. 


nr 


 berty expiring, the Form only of the ddt 


Conſtitution remained, to the Dictator- 
- ſhip, of SyLLA, in 671,. who changed 
the very Form of that Conſtitution.” 


INTRODUCTION. 


conteſt between the Patricians and 
' Plebeians, on occaſion of rhe 1 new laws 


F HEN, in the year of Rome 386, the. 


preferred by the Tribune Licinius, was come tio 
ſuch a degree of heat, as to. threaten a ſudden 


flame of civil war; the great Cad Hus, being 


then Dictator, turned himſelf towards the Capitol, 
and, having prayed the Gods to put an end to the 
commotion, made à vow to build a temple to Cox- 


III. B. iii. 
c. 4 ſect. 7. 


coxb, if union might be reſtored among his 


* 4 Ks 


* endeavours: to re · eſtabliſn 


bis deygtion. be added, h 1 


The Roman Hiſtory. Book VII. 
by a bloody exerciſe of his dictatorial power, but 
by exhorting the furious diſputants to mutual 
conceſhons. His perſuaſions proved effectual: 


the Patricians ſuffered the new laws in favour 


of the Plebeians to take place; the Plebeians 
conſented to the creation of a new magiſtracy [the 
Prætorſhip] in favour of the Patriciaus; and, by 
this compromiſe, an end was put to the fierce, and 


dangerous conflict: and what, though already men- 


tioned, is well worthy to be repeated, The domeſ- 
tic peace, thus reſtored, had no conſiderable in- 
terruption ® for the ſpace of 230 years, till thoſe 


Licinian /aws of freedom and equality, the obſerv- 


ance of which had ſo long maintained the happy 
coalition, were outrageouſly violated by the No- 


bles b. To put a ſtop to this abuſe, which, if 


- ® In the year 466 there was a ſeceſſion of the debtors and 


bankrupts to mount Janiculum; but, as Mr. Mayle obſerves 


(Vol. I. p. 116.) “ this is omitted by ſeveral hiſtorians in the 
" catalogue of the Roman ſeditions; and * all authors agree 
i that it was compoſed without bloodſhed by Hortenſius the 
«+ DiRator, and that it ended in the revival of an excellent 
* but antiquated law.” He adds, From this tumult to the 
« ſedition of Gracchus, in the 620th year of the city, Rome 
K enjoyed a profound quiet and proſperity, not interrupted 
5 by the leaſt domeſtic diſſention: an example of laſting 
1 tranquillity that can be paralleled in no monarchy what- 
% ſoever. This interim of time was the moſt happy and moſt 


tte glorious period of the Roman Commonwealth, e. . 


. ch. x. 

During the Regal Aare, and for many years aſter the 
eſflabliſhment of the Common-wealth, none but the Patricians, 
that is, none but the Senators and. their deſcendants, were 


'NonLt. Hence in many places of Livy, and other authors, 
we find vobilitas uſed for the Patrician order, and ſo oppoſed 


to br. But in aſtertimes, when the Plcbeian: obtained ac- 


not 
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5 
ut not checked, muſt totally ruin the free conſtitu- 
tion of Rome, was the enterprize of Tiberius 


ceſs to the Curule magiſtracies, they (without ceaſing to be Kenn, 
Plæbeian) procured, by thoſe honours, the title of NoBLe, and Ant. 
left it to their poſterity : [ Vid. Szgon. de Fur. Civ. Ram. lib. ii, 
c. xx.] And theſe Plebeian Nobles were, generally ſpeaking, 
united with the Patrician in political views and meaſures. 
« The common diviſion of the people into zobiles, now, 
« & ignobiles, was taken from the right of uſing pictures or Ibid. 
c ſtatues: an honour only allowed to ſuch whoſe anceſtors or Part II. 
<« themſelves had bore ſome curule office, that is, had been Book iii. 
« Curule AEdile, Cenſor, Pretor, or Conſul. He that had the 
pictures or ſtatues of his anceſtors, was termed Nobili; he 
ce that had only his own, Novus; he that had neither, Nobilis. 
So that jus imaginis was much the fame thing among them 
« as the right of bearing a coat of arms among us: and 
« their Nowus Homo is equivalent to our upſtart gentleman; ” 
What Mr. Kennet, in the ſame chapter, writes concerning 
another diviſion of the Romans, the times we are 1 up- 
on make very proper to be here tranſcribed. 
When we find the Optimates and the Populares oppoſed 
« in authors, it would be unreaſonable to make the ſame di- 
« ſtinction betwixt theſe parties, as Sigonius and others lay down, 
& That the Porul AR ES avere thoſe wvho endeavourea by their 
&< avords and actions to ingratiate themſelves with the multitude 3 © 
* and the OPTIMATES thoſe 2who ſo behaved tbemſelves in all 
© affairs as to make their conduct approved by every good man. 
« This explication agrees much better with the ſound of the 
* words, than with the ſenſe of the things. For at this rate 
« the Optimates and the Populares will be only other terms for 
« the wirtuous and the vicious; and it would be equally hard 
« in ſuch large diviſions of men, to acknowledge. one fide to 
e have been wholly nonesr, and to affirm the other to have 
© been entirely awicked. I know that this opinion is built on 
the authority of Cicero; [Duo genera . Jemper in hac civitate 
, fuerunt—ex quibus alteri ſe populares, alteri optimates et gaberi 


ere * ef e woluerunt. Qui ea, que faciebant, ane dicebant, 
We & fucunda multitudini «ſe wvolebant, populares ; qui autem ita fe 
) 


 * gerebant, ut ſua conſilia oplimo cui ue Probarent, optimates 
Em 8 Cic, 28 Sext. 45.] but if we look on him, 
; ÞB 2+ - Gracehus, 
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Gracc hus, for which he was murdered by a band 


of Ruffian- Senators, headed by Scipio Naſica, Who 


had neither magiſtracy, nor even the warrant of 


a ſpecial commiſſion from the Senate; though the 


greater part of its members approved the attempt, 
aud aſſiſted him in the execution. But when Caius 
Gracchus was to be taken off, for having renewed 
his brother's enterprize, the nobles, who remem- 
bered the diſadvantages they brought themſelves 
under, by acts of violence without the ſhow of 

authority, and who had now a Conſul fit for their 
purpoſe, and wholly at their devotion, armed him 
with a deſpotic power to execute the dictates of 
their rage. And when Opimius, by maſſacres and 
by executions, without previous form of proceſs, 
had cut off the moſt active partiſans of the po- 
pular cauſe, he had the piety (in this, without 
queſtion, an emulator of the devout CamiLLus) 
to erect, in memory of his exploit, a temple to 
CoxcoRD, as if by the ſoft arts of perſuaſion, 


and by mutual conceſſions, the civil commotion 


had been quieted. The people could not be- 
hold this monument of tyrannical outrage with- 
«« not only as a prejudiced perſon, but as an orator too, we 
* ſhall not wonder, that in diſtinguiſhing the two parties 
“ he gave ſo infamous a mark to the enemies ſide, and fo ho- 
* nourable a one to his own. Otherwiſe the murderers of 
© Cz/ar (who were the Optimates) muſt paſs for inen of the 
© higheſt probity ; and the followers of Auguſtus (who were 
15 of the oppoſite faction) mult ſeem in general a pack of 
« profligate knaves. It would therefore be a much more mo- 
& derate judgment, to found the difference rather on Policy than 
on Morality, rather on the principles of e than _ 
«* Religion and e my Pr 
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out indignation. Under the inſeription, on the 


frontiſpiece of the temple, was fixed up in the 


night, r nen n à line to this effect, 


SENSELESS FURY: BUILDS / A TEMPLE 


bun mne CONCORD © $2 
| 15 i 19 SG 
44 indeed, what could en more extravagant 
than to hope, that domeſtic peace and union 
would be the effect of ſuch meafires;; or that 
any meaſures could be effectual to RP ends, fo 


1 as the ſource of the diſunion remained ? * 


A late celebrated writer conſiders the govern- 


| _ of Rome as then * brought to its perfect 


ſtate, when its honours were no longer confined 
« to particular families [the Patrician], but pro- 
* poſed equally and indifferently to every citi- 
« zen; who by his virtue and ſervices, either in 
* war or in peace, could recommend himſalf to 
« the notice and favor of his countrymen; and 
therefore he commends the Tribunes of the Com- 
mons (as I have elſewhere obſerved) for their la- 


bouring this point, and. ſays, they were cer- - 


tainly in the right, and acted like true patriots.” 
Nevertheleſs the ſame writer, in the very ſame 
diſcourſe, preſently adds, © The, Tribunes how- 
ever would not ſtop here ; ; nor were content 
« with ſecuring the rights of the Commons without 


© deſtroying thoſe of the Senate; and as oft as 


« they were diſappointed i in their private views, 


« and obſtructed in the courſe of their ambition, 
* uſed to recur _— to the pn Ts 


q n * y 
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« they could eaſily inflame to what degree they 


thought fit, by the propoſal of factious laws 
« for dividing the public lands to the poorer Citi- 
gens, or by the free diſtribution of corn; or 
«* the abolition of all debts; which are all con- 


« trary to the quiet, and diſcipline, and public 


„faith of ſocieties. This abuſe of the tribuni- 
* cian power was carried to its greateſt heighth 
by the two Gracchi, who left nothing unat- 
* tempted, that could mortify the Senate, or 

« gratify the People; till by their Agrarian 
« Laws, and other ſeditious acts, which were 
greedily received by the city, they had in great 
©. meaſure overturned that Equilibrium of power 


in the Republic, on 2 which | its pgs and your 


« perity depended.” 


' Surely ir muſt appear ſomewhat ſtrange, that 


this admired author ſhould applaud the T; ribunes, 
as true Patriots, for effecting that which it was 
- impoſſible for them to effect by any other mea- 
ſures than thoſe which he condemns as factious 
and /editious. Should it be granted, that what he 


fays of dividing the public lands, diſtribution of 3 
corn, and abolition of debts, is, in the general, true, 5 
yet certainly it is not true with regard to the parti- 


cular caſe of the Roman Republic. In vain would 


Licinius (in 386) have obtained the law which 
| capaeitated PLEBEIAxs for the higheſt offices in 
the ſtate, had the Patricians been ſtill permitted 


to engroſs to themſelves the lands and poſſeſſions 
boars 4 to it 1 Nor, to make that . effec- 


Pr. Middleton, in 2 of theſe matters, 55 in 
LEA 9 blind a. deference to tlie ee; of Cicero. The 
tual 
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tual, and thereby eſtabliſh an Tquilibrium of | 


power in the Republic, would his Agrarian Law 
have been ſufficient, without the Abolition of the 
Debts; thoſe debrs retaining the debtors in a real 
ſervitude to the Patrician creditors, the noble 
uſurers. (There was experience of this during 
many years after the Plebeians were, by a law 


enacted in 308, made capable of the military 


Fong” art Oe Wine De in the diſtri- 


ingenious tran flator of ſome of Ciceros orations into Engliss, 
not dazzled by the ſplendor of his author's amazing talents, 
writes thus, in the preface to his third volume, p. 7. Iam 


& ſorry to ſay it, but it appears that our author, though 
« an excellent Senater, was but an indifferent Patriot and, 


„though always an advocate for the Government, he ſeems 


often to have loſt ſight of the Conflitution. —— 

* As our author, from his firit entering upon public life, 
« was a party in all the tranſactions of his own times, it is 
« unjuſt to form a deciſive notion of public meaſures, per- 
“ ſons, or characters, from his writings, Tf I find that the 
people of Rome, from the confeſſion of our author, from the 


*© concurring teſtimonies of all writers, and from the nature 
„of their conſtitution, had not only a zatural but a poſitive 


right to the benefit of Agrarian Laws, I am warranted by 
« hiſtorical credibility to look upon this as an indiſputable 
fact. Therefore when I ſee them ſtruggling for the exjoy- 


See 
Hocke's 
Obſerv. on 
Rom. Sen. 
p-. 65. 


«ment of thoſe privileges, I am bound in common juſtice 


« to think them in the right, and thoſe who oppoſe them 22 
tc the aurong.— When I ſee a juſtifiable meaſure purſued, 


« and all the reaſon that I know for oppoſing that meaſure, 


„ muſt be gathered from the repreſentations of the other party, 
«© with whom there is zo difference as to fats, common ſenſe 
+ obliges me to be very cautious, and diſtruſtful in. believing 
« the repreſentations of. that party, and look. upon them as 
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bution of the public lands, might have fallen to 
any poor indebted commoner, his crediror would 


ſoon have got it from him in payment either of 

the principal ſum, or of exorbitant intereſt. And 
ſo long as the nobles were poſſeſſors of all the 
lands, ſo long they could not but be abſolute 
Lords of the State. Land (ſays a very ingenious | 


« writer) is the true center of power; and the 
balance of dominion changes with the balance 


« of property.—This is an eternal truth, and , 
confirmed by the experience of all ages and 
governments; and fo fully demonſtrated by 


« the great Harrington, in his Octana, that it 
« js as difficult to find out new arguments for it, 
« as to reſiſt the cogency of the old.” The no- 


| bles of Rome, in the time of Tiberius Gracchus, 
ſeem to have been fully convinced of this; 
| when, even upon the terms of receiving, in mo- 


ney, the value of the lands they had uſurped, 
they could not with any patience liſten to the pro- 
poſal of transferring them to the poor Plebeians. 


The Æguilibrium, of which the admired writer 
' ſpeaks, had been deſtroyed ſome years before 
either of the Gracchi was in the office of Tri- 
bune: their attempt was to re-eſtabliſh equality 
and liberty. And as to the charge againſt them, 
that they were not content with ſecuring the 


rights of the Commons, without deſtroying theſe of 


the Senate, it may be anſwered, that the proper 


authority of the Senate, chat is, their influence 


in. tlie direction of thoſe affairs, which concerned N 


the whole State, was not the thing in queſtion, in 
the times of the Gracchi: nor does it appear 


fy they had w view or defire to —_—_ it. 


Caius 
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Caius enlarged the prerogative of the Senate in 
one inſtance; and, while times continued regular, 
that is, while things ſtood upon a foot of equali- 


in the councils, and tranſactions of the State, was 
never diminiſhed. The people did always ſaffer 
themſelves to be governed by the ſentiments of 
the Conſcript Fathers, when thoſe ſentiments did 
not tend to the deſtruction of equality; but the 
Fathers, intoxicated and blinded by their covetoul- 
neſs and ambition, neither would, nor.could ſee 
their own intereſt, as à Senate, in the reforma- 
tions propoſed by the Gracchi ;athey choſe rather 


than reverenced. And therefore it would ſeem 


Republic, from civil diſſenſions, ought ts be prin- 


of returning to its ok d purſuit of unconſtitutional 
wealth and way. 


If it. ſhould be laid, that, 3 Rong had at- 


opulence, to which ſhe was raiſed by the conqueſt 
of Macedon and Carthage, the schRME of confin- 
ing the eſtates of the great men within the limits 
preſcribed by the Licinian Law, or within any fixed 
limits, and of hindering the Roman Freemen of 


That, if ſo, then it was impracticable to preſerve 
the conſtitution any longer: For nothing can be 


an 


to have power than authority, rather to be feared 


cipally imputed to the Senate's inexcuſable folly 


add to chat prodigious height of power and 


inferior rank from allenating their Lands, was im. 
practicable; the Proper anſwer ſeems to be, 


more abſurd than to imagine Liberty and Equality. 


Ib. c. 10. | 


ty, the Senare's authority; irs influehce;/irs weight 


See | 
Hooke's 
Obſerv. on 
Rom. Sen. 
p- 201. 


that all the miſchiefs which, after the murder of 
thoſe two excellent patriots, happened to the 
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an Aquilibrium of power, to endure in à State, 
where the majority of thoſe, who make the laws, 
and determine the moſt important affairs of the 
Public, have no Land *, no ſtable Property ; and 


« The i ingenious writer, foe oe, imagines 3 
without ſufficient ground), that Polybius was unacquainted 
with the true cauſes of the Revolutions of the Roman Govern- 
ment. I ſhall tranſcribe, from the writer's Eſſay, ſome paſſages 
that are introductory to his charge againſt the Greek Hiſtorian, 
and are pertinent to our preſent ſubjeQ. | | 

* Romulus, to reward the good affections of his new ſub- | 
« jets, made an equal diſtribution among the people, of the | 
< territories belonging to Rome, except of the Crown and 
«© Church Lands: and, as he grew greater, divided all the Con- 
« quered Lands among the multitude (a cuſtom followed by 
«© moſt of the ſucceeding Kings). This donation was a falſe 
| < ſtep, never to be reconciled to the true intereſt of ſovereign 

% power, from that eternal principle, that equa/iry of poſſefion 
% makes equality of power: and whenever the balance of property 
t ſways to the People, the Monarchy naturally reſolves into a 
popular government. — 

Ihe generous ambition of extending their Empire, 
« made the Kings of Rome ſacrifice the rights of the Monarchy 
* to the liberties of the People: for without Freedom and Pro- 
„ perty they found it impoſſible to compoſe a brave ora 
& numerous militia; both which are the genuine roots of a 
„Commonwealth: for a People that have property in poſſeſ- 
ſion, and ſwords in their hands, rarely ſubmit to the domi- 
4% nion of one.” 

2 P. 21. The [Roman] Monarchy reſolved into an Arif- 
* tocracy; and that into a Democracy; and that too relapſed _ 
e into a Monarchy, as the balance of lands varied from one 


e order to another. 


Fhbeſe periods and revolutions of emis, are - the natu- 
2 tranſmigrations of dominion, from one form of govern- 
on ment to another; and make the common circle in the ge- 
<< neration and corruption of all States. The ſucceſſion of 
<< theſe changes PoLYB1vs knew from experience, but not 
« from their true natural * m plainly derives theſe 
6; who, 


Introd. The Roman Hiftory. 
who, for a ſubſiſtence, depend chiefly on what 


they can get by ſelling their votes to the rich 


and the ambitious. And from theſe premiſſes 
this inference will, I think, be unavoidable, That 
all the ſevere cenſures, which have been paſt 


upon thoſe perſons, who, after the murder of the 


GRACCHIL, aimed at Oligarchy or Monarchy, all 
the invectives againſt Julius CxsaR, as the In- 
vader and Deſtroyer of the liberties of his country, 


are idle talk, empty, CY declamation. 
1. 


40 F from moral W 5 ſuch as vices and corrupti- 
ons, the. oppreſſion and tyranny of their Governors, which 


% made the People impatient of the yoke, and fond of ner 


forms; and not from the change of the only true ground 
% and foundation of power, Property.“ 


The Reader, if he conſiders thoſe extracts, from Poly- 
: &iu;'s, 6th book, which are in p- 118---123 of the Ohe vation | 
on the Roman Senate, will, perhaps, judge, that he imputes the 
deſtruction of Liberty, and of the Zquilibrium of Power, iu 
the Roman State, to covetouſneſs and ambition, no otherwiſe 
than as the unequal and undue diſtribution of property among 


the members of it, in the latter times of . wy 
owing to the e of thoſe vices, | 
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A biet relation of the ee 3 foreign 
Tranſactions of the Romans,” from the 
death of Caius Graccbus, in the year 
8 to the beginning of the Tugurthine | 


da in 642. 
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T ks: Confils bor. the year 6330 We F. 
NManilius and GG Payer Carbo. 5 

» noughnuot bos ** 

HAT Pupiriue Carbo, whom we have 

ſeen a Commiſſioner for the execution of 


$32 Conf Conf. the Tas Law, and, profeſſedly, a faſt friend 


— of.Caius Gracchus, ſhould be immediate ſucceſſor, 
in the Conſulſhip, to Opimius, the principal actor 
in the murder of Grazchus, will appear very 

ſtrange, if we do not call to mind, that it was 
cuſtomary to elect the Conſuls many months be- 
fore the time appointed for their entrance on the 


office. Carbo had unqueſtionably been deſigned 


to the Conſulſhip, while Gracchus's friends were 


the prevailing party: otherwiſe, it would be very 


hard to account for his being, at this time, in 


220 high ſtation 2. For, that the late maſſacres, 


_ 


* Though the time of the Comiria for other matters was un- 
mpeg; yet the Magiſtrates, after the year of the City 
51, W they -began to enter on their place on the kalends 


| 5 January, were conſtantly d:figned about the end of Juh, 


or the of — Kenn. Pt. II. B. III. ch. xvi. 
perpetuated. 


Chap. i. The Roman Hilary." 


of the conſular: faſces. When Oprmius.Was, by 


before the people, for having ae" Roman citizens 
to death without previous trial and condemna- 
tion, Carbo undertook: his defence. Indeed the 
commencing this proſecution, while the accuſed: 
and his faction were b triumphant, ſeems to indi- 
cate that it was a mere farce, where the Tribune 
acted in concert with the Nobles, who knew be- 
fore-hand what Carbo, in his fright, would do, and 


Be that as it will, Carbo employed all .his elo- 
quence (and he was a great orator). to defend the 
murderer of his friend Caius Gracchus. Nor did 


: client, the decree of the Senate under which he 
had ated; but maintained that the action itſelf 


b Popillius, formerly condemned to baniſhment for the like 

violent and illegal proceedings againſt the friends of Tiberius 
Gracchus, had juſt been recalled at the motion of L. Cal. 
purnius Beſtia, one of the Tribunes. Cic. in Brut. 
Cicero boaſts much of this, That, not at the motion of Opi- 
mins, nor by a decree of the Senate, but at the requeſt of a 
Tribune, Popillius was reſtored, nis ENEMIES BEING SLAIN. 
Nunguam de P. Papillio L. Opimius furtiſfimus conful + —_ er 
* populum % cohortatus. , Poſt Red. ad Quir. iv. 


or dine 2 Metelli mentio fagta ft : Tribunitizs ſunt illi rogati- 
onibus, in TER x ECTLS INIMICIS, reflituti, Poſt Red. in Sen. 1 Go 

And again, hs qui expulſi ſunt inique, Me ed tamen legibus re- 
duct, 1NIMICIS INTERFECTIS, rogationibus \tribunitiis,. inimi- 
corn injuria 328 non flit. Pro — 33. * 
; "434 Was 


one of the Tribunes, brought into judgment | 


were ſure of a judgment in favour of Opimius. 


he content himſelf with urging, in behalf of his 


. Nihil unquam ſenatus de P. Popillio decrevit : nunquam in nul 


i by the Nobles, had ſtruck an extreme . R. 644. 
terror into the minds of their adverſaries, there Bs 8 : 


needs no ſtronger proof than the part which 3zadConſ. 
Carbo acted, preſently after his taking poſſeflion 
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v. R. 633. Was juſt, and that the killing Gracchus was for 
the public good . His rhetoric being aſſiſted by 


Bef. Chr. 


119. 


33 — 55 vg | 
———- the whole weight of the Senate, who were made 


_ Liv. Ep. 
I. Gr. 


Cic. in 
Brut.c.62. 
Cic. pro 
Sex. 48. 
Cic. Off. 
J. tl. C. 21. 


— 


T.. 634. 


B. f. Chr. 


118. 


333d Conſ. 


— 


Cic. de 
Orat. I. iii. 


ic. de 
Orat. I. i. 


„. 
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the influence of his conſular authority, and by 


parties in the cauſe, it is no great wonder if, at 
this juncture, Opimius was acquitted. The Co- 
mitia, likewiſe, at the motion of Octavius, one 
of the Tribunes, abrogated the law of Caius 
Gracchus in relation to the diſtribution of corn, 


and paſt another where the largeſs was leſs; and, 


according to Cicero, neceſſary for the people. 
But Carbo, who had thus baſely deſerted one 

party, was himſelf in the following Conſulſhip 

of L. Cæcilius Metellus and L. Aurelius Cotta, 


deſerted by both parties, and ſuffered to fall a 


victim to the early glory of the celebrated Lu- 


cis Crassvs, an orator, at that time but one 
and twenty years of age: who picked out this 


hatred offender, as a proper ſubje& whereon to 
make the firſt trial of his talent for accuſing at 
the barb. Craſſus, being naturally baſhful, and 
having to do with a man of eminent abilities, no 
fooner began to ſpeak, but his heart failed him, 
he turned pale, trembled, and was unable to 
proceed. The Prætor, Fabius Eburnus, who pre- 
ſided in the court, perceiving his diſtreſs, adjourn- 
ed the trial to the next day. + 


The matter of the charge is no- where men- 


tioned ; but from paſſages which Cicero has pre- 


» Cum . Opimii cauſam defendebat apud populum—C. Carbo 
conſul nihil de C. Gracchi nece negabat, ed in jure pro ſalute bo- 


criæ factum eſſe dicebat. Cic. de Orat. I. ii. c. 25. 


Val. Max. |. vi. cap. v. reports, that one of Carbo ſlaves, : 


* ſtolen from him a little box, I in which were many papers 
"IO 


Chap. i. The Roman Hiſtory. 

ſerved of Craſſus's oration, it appears, that the 
proſecution was ſer on foot by Carbo's new friends. 
« Carbo (ſays Crafſus) though you defended Opi- 
« mus, the judges will not therefore look upon 
you as a good citizen; for that you then diſ- 
« ſembled, and in your defence of Opimius had 


« you have often in public aſſemblies deplored 
« the death of Tiberius Gracchus; were an ac- 
« complice in the murder of Publius Scipio; in 


« they pleaſed the ſame men to be rheir Tri- 
« bunes] and always diſſented from the honeſt.” 
Cicero tells us b, that Carbo's coming over to 
the honeſt not being ſufficient to engage the honeſt 
to protect him, he, to avoid an ignominious ſen- 


that e have ſerved to convict him, brought it to Craſſus, 
who generouſly ſent back the ſlave in chains to his maſter, 
together with the box unopened ; and the ſame author, I. iii. 
c. vii. ſays, that Carbo was condemned to baniſhment, but 
in this diſagrees with Cicero; and though the former ſtory has. 
in itſelf nothing improbable, yet as Cicero never mentioned it 
in any of his panegyrics on Craſſus, the truth of it may very 
well be doubted. | 


Qo. Vol. II. p. 542. 
d De leg. 1. iii. c. xvi. Cui ne reditus quidem ad bonos 
ſalutem a bonis potuit afferre. 


to: fed eorum alter propter turbulentiſſimum tribunatum ab 790 
| Republica interfectus oft ; alter ' propter perpetuam in populari ra- 
tiene levitatem morte woluntaria ſe a ſeveritate judicum vindicavit. 


* ſomething elſe in view, is manifeſt : becauſe. 


your Tribuneſhip propoſed that law [the law © 
« empowering the People to re- elect as often as 


tence ©, put an end to his own n life, and (as the re- 


N. B. By this it would ſeem that Carve was 3 for 


15 
V. R. 634 
Bef. Chr. 


. 
333d Conf, 


Cic. de 


Orat. I. ii. 


c. 40. 


2 The law did not paſs in the ory, of Carts See 


© Cic, in Brut. cap. xxvii. 8 of T. CE and Car-, 


0 5 ee 
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V. R. 634. Port mo by poiſoning himſelf q with canthas 


Bef. Chr. 
118. 


333d Conſ. 
8 Carvs Maxivs firſt became a Stateſman, being 


rides. 


It was in this Conſulſhip that ha dns 


now one of the © Tribunes of the People; a 
Hero who had no Statues nor Pictures of his 


| Anceſtors to ſhew, had no eloquence, no Greet; FJ 
but whom, nevertheleſs, we ſhall hereafter ſee a 
match for the learned and illuſtrious NosBLEs, 


in their own way of carrying on buſineſs ; of ta- 
lents not inferior to theirs for terminating civil 


diſputes and promoting concorp. At the time 


of his election to the Tribuneſhip, he was known 
only for a brave ſoldier, and ſkilful officer, of ſin- 


gular aſſiduity and alacrity in ſervice, unblemiſhed 


life, {tri& probity, exemplary ſobriety, and a pecu- 
liar patience of hardſhips and diſcipline. By theſe 


qualities, eſpecially the laſt, he had, during the 


Numantine war, recommended himſelf to the 
eſteem and favour of Scipio Amilianus, whoſe 


only difficulty in that war was to baniſh luxury 
from his camp, and reſtore the ancient diſcipline 


the part he had acted in the difpate, before his Confulſhip ; 
and ſo Pighius conjectures that the inquiſition was continued 
concerning the ſedition, and the accuſed tried by the Prætors. 

4 Cic. Ep. Fam. |. ix. ep. 21. Caius [Papirius Carbo] ac- 


; eaſante L. Crafſo, cantharidas fumfifſe dicitur. 


© Pighius conjectures he was Quæſtor in 629. and his Pro- 


vince Sicily; though it does not evidently appear that he was 


ever Quæſtor, ſince nothing certain can be built upon this 


paſſage of Valerius Maximus, which is the only foundation of 
his ſuppoſed Quæſtorſhip: Ar pini honoribus judicatus inferior, 


quefiuram Rome petere aufus off : patientia deinde repulſarum, 


out mg ſuam venit. * vi. cap. ix. 


. among 


Chap. i. The Roman Hiſtory. 17 
mong his troops. Scipio, from his obſer tation V. R. 6 305 
of the martial talents of Marius, who was then % Chr | 
but rwenty-three years of age, gave a kind of 333d Cent 
prophetic teſtimony of his future glory: for, being 
aſked in flattery, by ſome of his officers, where, in 
caſe of any accident to himſelf, the Republic would 

| find a general? he, gently clapping Marius on the 
ſhoulder, anſwered, Perhaps, here: words, which, 
as Plutarch reports, were heard by Marius as ora- 
cular, and which animated him with the hope 
of being one day able to make a figure in his 
country. Yet he laboured under great diſad- 

vantages with regard to this ambition, by rea- 

ſon of his obſcure birth, and ilhberal educa- 

tion. Born at Arpinum , or in a village near * A City : 
it, he had there paſſed all his early youth with the Sal- 
his Parents, who were poor, and earned their Pits, o 
-bread by the labour of their hands: As ſoon Kingdom 
I as he was able to bear arms, he had entered him · To 
felf a ee, and, from that time, had nd, 1 5 


15 natus, et omnem pueritiam Arpini * ubi primum 
tas militiæ patiens uit, Stipendiis facinndis, non Græca fa- 
cundia neque urbanis munditiis, eſe exercuit; ita inter artis bo- 
nas integrum ingenium brevi adolevit. Ergo ubi primim: 
tribunatuny militarem, &c. 
 Plutarch reports, that Marius made his firſt campaign under 
Scipio Æmilianus, at the ſiege of Numantia, and was then 
about 18 years old. But neither of theſe can be true, if, as 
Plutarch himſelf repeatedly tells us, Marius died at the age of 
70. For it is certain that the death of Marias happened in the 
year of Rome 667 ; 3 conſequently he was born in 597, and 
was twenty-three, in the year 620, when Scipio beßeged Nu- 9 
mantia. And as 17 was the age when the Romans were reckon- 
ed capable of bearing arms, and, according to both Salluſt and 
Plutarch, Marius became a foldier about that age, we muſt 
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almoſt wholly, in camps and the toils of war; 
and (to uſe the phraſe which Plutarch has bor. 
rowed from Plato) had never ſacrificed to the 
Migſes or the Graces : However, in the military 
road to Honour, he took ſuch effectual care to 


diſtinguiſh himſelf, that, when [after ſerving the 
term, by law required, for a qualification] he put 
in for the poſt of Tribune in a Legion, he had 


the vote of every Tribe: For though few of 


the Citizens knew his face, none of them were 
. to his Name and Character. 

That Intrepidity, Reſolution, Steadineſs, would 
be the ſtile of his behaviour in Civil offices, 


no leſs than in Military, he gave ſufficient ground 
to expect, preſently after his commencing Tribune 
of the Commons, which (as above mentioned) was 
in this year 634. Having propoſed to the People 


a law more effectually to prevent candidates for 
offices from tampering with the voters, the Senate 


(who did not like the meaſure) made a decree that 


the law in queſtion ſhould not be put to the vote, 


and they ſent for Marius to give an account of his 
conduct in this matter. Marius appeared indeed, 
ut not as to anſwer for his conduct. Without any 
ceremony, he let the Conſul know that he would 
f ſend him to priſon, if hs decree were not in- 


ſuppoſe that be had ſerved five or fix years before he came 


under Scipio's command, who had no military employment 


from the year 606 to619. It is alſo reaſonable to think, that 


| Marius, when Scipio made him the compliment above mentioned 
(in the Text) was an officer, and had more experience in war 
than is to be got by ſerving one year, or a year and a half. 


Pr. Middleton, nevertheleſs, in Vol. I. p. 24. of his Liſe of 
| e adopted Plutarch 1 miſtake. 
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antly revoked. Cotta, turning to Metellus, aſked V. R834. 


Chap. i i. 


is opinion, Who ſignifying his approbation of 5 


ef. Chr. 
118. 


he decree, Marius called in one of his ſerjeants, 333d Conſ. 


and bade him lead Metellus to priſon. 


them interpoſed, and the Senate were obliged to 
evoke their decree. Then Marius haſtened to 
he Comitia, and got his law paſt. 


This action of their new Tribune made the 
People imagine they had found a champion who 


vould fight all their battles againſt the Senate, 


Metellus 
appealed to the other Tribunes; but not one of 


with the like inflexible reſolution: He very ſoon 5 


undeceived them : for, with a ſteadineſs equal to 
that, with which he had oppoſed the Senate's de- 
ree, he oppoſed a motion of one of his Collegues, 
for a free diſtribution of corn to the citizens, 
and defeated the deſign: ſo that now, ſays Plu- 


tarch, he gained the eſteem of both parties, be- 


ing looked upon as à man who would gratify 
either at the expence of what he thought the 
public good. He ſeems however to have loſt a 
great part of his eredit, when, not long after, 
ſtanding ſucceſſively for the Curule dileſhip, 


and the Plebeian, both in one and the ſame day | 
(the firſt inſtance of the kid), he could carry nei- = 


ther; and when, three years after his Tribune- 
ſhip, though choſen Prætor, he was the laſt named, 
and even the validity of his election diſputed, as 
if procured by illegal methods. It ſeems a ſlave 
of one Caſſius Sabaco, a particular friend of Ma- 
rius, had been ſeen in the voting- place among the 
citizens, who were giving their ſuffrages. Sabaco, 


upon his examination, could not deny the fact, but 
pretended, that, being extremely thirſty, he had 
C2 we. called 


20 A — Hfſfory. Book VII. 
2 Kr called for * water, and that his ſervant, though 


2278. 25 he had indeed brought it, did not ſtay a moment! 
22 Conſ. Among thoſe, whom the accuſers of M de- 
ſired might be examined, was his patron Caiur 
* who pleading: that the law exempted 

Patrons from giving teſtimony againſt their client, 

the Judges would haye admitted the excuſe ; but 

Marius himſelf oppoſed it: he faid, that, from the 

time any man became a Ma giſtrate, he was no 

body's client ; which, if we may believe Plutarch, 

was not true but of thoſe who obtained the Cu- 

rule Magiſtracies. It does not appear what evi- 

dence Herennius gave, or whether he gave any; 

nor what foundation there was for the charge; 

„ but! in the end, the Judges being equally divided 
5 in opinion, Marius ſtood confirmed: in his office. 
We are not told where his juriſdiction was. The 

next year he went Praprætor into further Spain, 

where he had ſome ſucceſs againſt the Luftanians, 

and ſettled a Colony of Celtiberians at Calenda, in 

reward for their having aſſiſted him in his expe- 

dition. From this time we hear no more of him as 

acting any part in public life, till the Fugurthine 

War, a memorable period of the Roman ſtory, on 

account both of the rein events of the war 


® Sabace, for this affair, was the next year, 6 38, expelled the 
Senate by the Cenſors Metellus Dalmaticus, and Domitius Am. 
 Barbus, {two very wrong headed' men, if we judge of then 
by their behaviour when Generals.) They ſaid that 'Sabar 
deſerved to be igmatized, whether he ſpoke true or falle : i 
falſe, for his perjury ;, if true, for his i imemperance. They alſo 
degraded 32 of the Senators, among whom was C. Licinius Geta, 
a man of cdnſulzr dignity, and who was himſelf 'afterward 
choſen Cenſor, Liv. Fit. WI wn” Cie, in unt. Val 

e e Ts -- has! 
ſel; 
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itſelf, 1551 of ths civil commotions it gave birth 
to at Rome. But before we enter on the war 
with Jugurt ha, it will be proper to ſee what had 
been doing in the military way, while the affair of 
Caius Gracchus was depending, and what was af- 


34 murder and that War. 


7 he ee ff the Romans 12 Trinddpaid. 


Gaul. 


8 N 
* 


ſays Florus, were the firſt who felt the Ro- 

man arms. The city of Maſſilia *, ever faithful 
and friendly to Rome, had complained of the 
hoſtile incurſions of thoſe her neighbours. It has 
been already mentioned, that in the year 628, Ful- 
vius Flaccus a, then Conſul, began the war, and 
that it was continued by one of the ſucceeding Con- 
fuls, Sextius Calvinus, who vanquiſhed the enemy © 
n a pitched battle, made a complete conqueſt of 
Wrheir country, and, the next year, when Proconful, 
having built the city of Aiæ, planted there a Ro- 
nan Colony, the firſt that ever paſt into Tranſal- 
brine Gaul. © 

After this facceſs there could not be wanting a 
pretext to make further acquiſitions. It was al- 
— that the Allobroges (who inhabited a tract 
or country that lies between the Rhone and the 
ps, from the Tere to the lake of Geneva, and 
whoſe capital was Vienne) had granted protection 


& wet. a 


3 


terwards done during the ten 11 between his 


F all the Nations beyond the Ups, the Salyi, 


= The fame Fulvins who was afterwards ſlain with Caius 
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to Teutomalius, king of the Sahhi, when Ulpoſſeſt | 1 F 
- of his kingdom. This was ſufficient. But it was 
1 further alledged, that they had ravaged the lands 43 
Autunols Of the Ædui, at that time in alliance with the Re- 
in _ public: for the Romans ſeldom failed to have al- 
gung: lies at the back of whatever people they purpoſed 1 
to ſubdue. It is ſaid however, that the Z£duj 
had of their own motion ſought the friendſhip of 3 
the Romans, and were proud to be by them called 
Brethren. Over theſe Allobroges, aſſiſted by the in. 
Auvergne. forces of Bituitus, king of the Arverni, the Conſul 
Domitius d, in 631 obtained, by means chiefly of 3 
his elephants, a victory, in which he flew 20000 
of the enemy, and took 3000 priſoners. The van- 
quiſhed broughr a new army into the field. Their 
whole force is ſaid to have amounted to 200,900 
men; yet Fabius (ſucceſſor of Domitius with 
4 R. 632. only 30000 gave them an entire overthrow upon 
320. the banks of the Rhone; in which river, the 
bridge breaking under them in their flight, moſt 
ol them were drowned. Domitius, who was ſtill in 
the Province, hearing that Bituitus, totally diſ- 
couraged by his ſecond defeat, was diſpoſed to aſk 
peace of the Conſul, and ſubmit, invited him to 
an amicable conference; and, when the King 
came, ſeized on his perſon, and ſent him priſoner 
to Rome, the Proconſul being angry that he choſe 
rather to yield to the Conſul than to him. The 
Senate, ſays Valerius Maximus, could not approve 
the deed, yet would not releaſe the King, leſt he 


b Clegg of that 3 * being elected Conſul on 
the recommendation of C. Gracchus, em ployed his conſular 
power in ®Ppofing him. 8 

ſhould 


ti ve 4 


1 Chap. i. i The Roman Hiſtory. 2J 

2X thould renew the war; but having got his ſon in- 

to their hands, they gave him a Roman education, 

and then ſent him home e. 

Fuabius, at his return to Rome, called himſelf 

1 Allobrogicus, and had a triumph, of which the 

X captive Monarch, clad in the ſplendid arms he 

; BE uſed to wear, was the principal ornament. Domi- 
ius, ſome time after, with the ſame King to attend 

him, had the like honour of the triumph: though 

indeed he had already triumphed abroad; for 

XZ - with his army following him in proceſſion, he had 

been riding up and down the conquered coun- 

tries, like an overgrown idiot, upon an elephant. b 

Florus remarks, that theſe two Generals were the Sueton. in 

ürſt of the Romans that ever inſulted the van- a. 


| © This year 9. Mucius Sceyola, called the Augur, to diſtin- 
7 guiſh him from 2. Mucius Scæwola, the Pontifex Maximus, 
went Prætor into Aa, where he reformed the abuſes of the 
Publicans, and regulated the affairs of the province with ſo 
much juſtice and integrity, that the M aatics inſtituted a feſtival 
in honour of him, and called it Mucia, from his name. P. 
Ratilius Rufus, one of the moſt worthy men in Rome, aſſiſted 
him in quality of Quæſtor. Cic. de Fin. lib. i. cap. iii. 4/con, 
Ped. in Diviuat. & 2 Perr. Val. Max. lib. vi cap. xv. 
$ 6, 

Val. Max. (lib. viii. cap. xv. $6.) ſays, that Q. Mucius Sce- 
vola, collegue to Craſſus in the Conſulſhip (which Scæwvola was 
the Pontifex Maximus ) ſo excellently adminiſtered affairs in 
Hfia, that the Senate uſed to propoſe his Government as an 
example to the Magiſtrates that were ſent into the provinces, 
Pigbius (in anno 632 & 654) ſays, that both Scewvelas were 
Rrætors in Aſia, and that both employed Rutilins, the one as his 
Quzſtor, the other as his Lieutenant; and applies the two 
Quotations above from Aſconius Pædianus to Scævala the Pon- 
tifex, though Aſconius ſpeaks of Rutilius as being er 
not Lieutenant to Scævola. 
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quiſhed nations, by erecting, in their countries, 
3 of the victories obtained over them. _ 
In this ſame year Quintus Metellus (the eldeſt 
ſon of Macedonicus )had his triumph, as conqueror 
lin 630] of the iſlands called Baleares: and the 
vain man, for having with his heavy-arm'd Le- 
gionaries defeated a number of Fiſhermen, wood 
went naked, and fought only with ſlings, fooliſhly 2 
took the title of Balearicus. = 
In 634 the Conſul L. Metellus leading an army "3 
into 1{lyricum, the Segeſtani, a people of that 
country, ſurrendered to him: after which, he, 
without any provocation, entered Dalmatia, where, 
being received amicably, he took up his winter- 
quarters in the capital, and, for this exploit, he 
had a triumph upon his return to Rome, and 
called himſelf Dalmaticus. 
The next year M. Porcius Cato, and 2, Mer 
cius Rex, being Conſuls, the former was ſent into 
Africa, (on what occaſion is not known) and there 


died. Marcius, who had Tranſalpine Gaul for his 


V. R. 636. 


* 


rovince, ſubdued the Stæni, at the foot of the 
Alps, and planted a Colony at Narbonne, called 
from him Narbo Marcius, which became the 
capital of the Roman conqueſts in Tranſalpine 
Gaul, when, four years after, they erected them 
into the form of a Prætorian province. 
4 In the following Conſulſhips of L. Metellus 
Diadematus, (ſecond ſon of Macedonicus) and 2. 
Mucius Scavola; C. Licinius Geta, and Q Tabius 


A It was in the * of theſs Conſulbips that Marius ſuffer- 


ed the affront before-mentioned, when he ſtood for the Adile· 


ſhip, and in the latter, that being rn Prætor he was proſe- 
cuted e 1 


Maximus 
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Maximus Eburnus, it does not appear that any 


thing was done in the way of conqueſt. 


But in the year following, M. ÆEmilius © Scaurus 
(eollegue to M. Metellus, third ſon of Macedonicus ) 


having Tranſalpine Gaul for his province, made a 
XZ ſucceſsful expedition againſt the Carni, at the foot 


of the Alpes Penninæ. He afterwards employed 


25 : 


Auctt. de 

Vir. IIluſt. 
Strab. tid. 
V, P» 217. 


his army in draining the marſhes near the Trebia 


and Placentia, and making roads in that country. 


At his return home, he was decreed a triumph ; 
and, by the Cenſors Metellus Dalmaticus, and Do- 
mitius Anobarbus, named Preſident of the Senate, 
in the place of Metellus Macedonicus, who died 
this year, and whoſe bier was carried by his four 


fons, of whom one had been Conſul and was now | 
Cenſor, the ſecond had alſo been Conſul, the third 
was at this time Conſul, and the fourth ſoon after 


[the very next year] obtained the Conſulſhip. 
Scaurus this year got two new laws paſſed; the 


J one, forbidding the uſe of ſome foreign dainties; 
the other.concerning the votes of the Freedmen . 


The Scordiſci, a People of Thrace, originally de- 
ſcended from the Gauls, who followed Brennus, 


* A further account of Gass will be given where the f. 


knowledge of his character is more neceſſary. 
f Freedmen. This, as Pighius conjeQures, enacted that the 


Fieedmet ſhould vote in the four Urban I whereas from 


the time of Senpronius (the father of the 10 they had- | 


been confined to one Tribe. 

It is ſaid that this haughty Conſul was ſo offended with the 
Prztor Decius Mus, for not riſing up when he paſſed by him, 
that be made his Lictors force him to it, and break his Curule 
Chair to- pieces. He alſo by edi& prohibited the bringing 
cauſes before that Pretor's wibunal, Auct. de Vir. Wluftr. 


| mn Scaur. 


having 


Faſt. Ca- 
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c. 54. 
Vell. Pa- 
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Plin. I. viii. 
c. 57. 
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very worthy men, contrary to what Cicero would 
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having made an irruption into Macedon, C. Porcius 


Cato (who had been raiſed to the Conſulſhip with 
AL. Acilius Balbus) was ſent with an army to de- 


fend the province. Surpriſed by the Barbarians in 
an ambuſh, his army was routed with ſuch ſlaugli- 
ter that ſcarce a man, except himſelf, eſcaped. 


The conquerors immediately fpread themſelves 
over Theſſaly and Dalmatia, as far as to the Adri- 
atic, where finding a vaſt extent of waters that 
put a ſtop to their progreſs, they, in deſpite and 
rage, darted a ſhower of javelins into the ſea. 


Soon after, Didius, Prætor of [llyricum, falling 


npon them ſuddenly, while they were plundering 
the country, put them to the rout, and drove 
them back into Thrace. Cato, at his return to 
Rome, was proſecuted for extortion in his pro- 
vince, and being condemned, went into baniſh- 
ment to Tarraco in Spain. The ſum in queſtion 
was no more than about 32 pounds, according to 
Velleius Patercults, or 150 according to Cicero; a 


mere trifle; but Paterculus moſt gravely remarks, 
that men had more attention to the nature of 


the crime, and the diſpoſition of the criminal, than 


the extent of the injuſtice done. The Knights, 


who were the Judges at this time, muſt have been 


have us believe; or this remark of Paterculus is 
very much miſplaced. The condemnation of Cato 
was undoubtedly owing to ſome private ſpleen, or 
perhaps the public indignation againſt him, for 
letting himſelf be ſurpriſed by the enemy, and 


thereby loſing the lives of ſo many citizens, whoſe 


{kinſmen and friends could not forgive him. 
In 
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Chap. i. The Roman Hiſtory. 
In this Conſulſhip happened an accident which 


alarmed the Roman ſuperſtition, and was followed 
by a diſcoyery that occaſioned a good deal of noiſe 
and buſtle at Rome. Helvius, a Roman Knight, 
going with his daughter into Apul;a, was over- 
taken upon the road by a ſtorm of thunder. A 


flaſh of lightning killed the young woman, and the 


— 


c. 97. 
Oroſ l. v. 


c. 15 
Plut. in 


Quæſt. 


Rom. c. 
83. 


horſe ſhe rode upon, at the ſame time ſtripping 


her of her clothes, and the horſe of his ſaddle, 
and bridle, The Augurs declared that this miſ- 


chance portended diſgrace to unmarried women, 


and the Equeſtrian order. Soon after a criminal 
correſpondence was diſcovered between three 
Roman Knights and three Veſtals, 3 
And the next year, when C. Metellus, ſurnamed 
Caprarius (the fourth ſon of Macedonicus) and 
Cn. Papirius Carbo, were Conſuls, L. Metellus the 
Pontifex, and the pontifical college condemned 


Emilia, the moſt guilty of the three prieſteſſes, 


to the uſual puniſhment in ſuch caſes; but ac- 
quitted the other two, Marcia and Licinia, the 


Craſſus the Orator, he being then 27 years old. 


The People, diſſatisfied with this ſentence, or- 


dered the cauſe to be tried anew; and by a ſpe- 
cial commiſſion appointed L. Caſſius to be Judge; a 
man ſo ſevere, that his Tribunal was called Sco- 
pulus Reorum; that is, the rock, on which, thoſe 


| who were arraigned before him, were ſure to ſplir, 
if they were guilty. He condemned Marcia, and 5 


Licinia, and ſeveral others; and, to expiate their 
crime, the Senate, after, conſulting the b? Sibyiline 


Plutareb tells us, that the Si łylline books directed the No- 
mans to bury alive two Greeks and two Gauli, as offerings to 


| Certain ſtrange malignant Genii. Plut. in Quæſt. Rom. c. Ixxxiii. 
ws a 0 books 


. R. 640. 

Bef. Chr. 
112. 

Feneſtell. 

ap. Ma- 

crob. Sat. 

I. i. c. 10. 


latter of whom was defended by her relation 


Plin. I. vii. 
c. 38. 
Val. Mas. 
I. vi. e. 
15. $12. 
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oaks: ordered a temple to be built to Venus Verti- 
cordia, who was to be implored to change the 
hearts of the Roman women, and make them more 
chaſte. When the ſtatue of this Goddeſs was to 
be conſecrated, the Romans judged it proper to 
give the honour to her of all the ladies wha had 
the beſt reputation for chaſtity. Firſt a hundred 
ladies of the moſt irreproachable manners were 
ſelected from the reſt ; then from this number ten 
were taken by lot; 420 theſe ten gave the pre- 
ference to 8 daughter of Paterculus, and 


wife of Fuloius Flaccus. 
Among the accuſed was M. Antonius. the famous 


_ orator, and grandfather of the Triumvir. He was 
at this time Quæſtor, and juſt ſetting out from 
4g i] 275 Brunduſium for Aſia, when he received notice that 
| anaccufation was lodged againſt him before Cafſi us. 
By rhe law he mighr have declined appearing, as 
being employed in the fervice of the Common- 


7 
F 
4 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


wealth ; but chuſing to ſtand a trial, he came | | 

back' ro nde It is faid that, though 1 innocent, he |; 

was fomewhat alarmed, when the proſecutors de- 3 

| manded that a young ſlave, who was ſuppoſed to F 
V.. Max, be privy to his intrigue, ſhould be examined by : 
J. vi. c. 8. torture, becauſe he doubted of the reſolution and : 
ſteadineſs of the youth. Bur the boy bid his b 

maſter fear nothing. offered himſelf to the torture, 1 

and ſupported it with an unſhaken conſtancy. I" 

An inundation of Barbarians from the North, KA 

at this time threatened Italy. The Cimbri, a — 
People whoſe origin is uncertain, but who not 3 

1 


long before this inhabited the Cimbrica Cher fone- 


e (now Jutland and Holſtein ) had in 5 confede- 
agg TS According to Liv, Epi. 1. Ixvii. and Jul. OB. & Prodig, 


103. the Textoni ghd not Ca the Cinbri till ſome years after 
Tae 
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racy, with the Teutoni, their neighbours, left that 

country to ſeck for new habitations. , Plutarch 

makes their number amount to 309,999 fighting 

men, who were followed by a yet greater number 

of women and children. At firſt they fell upon 

the Boian Gauls, who inhabited part of the Her- 

cynian foreſt (which part had from them the name 

of Bohemia), by whom being repulſed, they turned 

towards the Roman provinces, penetrating into Liv. Epit. 

Noricum. The Conſul Papirius, whom the Se- 1 

nate immediately ordered into Ithricun, to op- nil 

poſe their progreſs, poſted himſelf in the paſſes 3 

of the Alps, and thence ſent to aſk why they ra- p. 2. 

vaged the territory of the Merici, who, he ſaid, 

were Friends of the Romans, though in truth, 

the Romans had no treaty of friendſhip with © - 
them. The Cimbri, by their ambaſſadors, an- 

wered, that they reſpected the Roman name, had „ 

no intention to attack any nation in alliance with 
Rome, were going to quit Noricum, and to ſeck a 

ſettlement in countries where the Romans had no 

concern. Papirius, believing this anſwer to pro- 

ceed from fear, and wiſely projecting to gain 

abundance of honour by a ſtroke of perſidy, fur- 

niſhed the Cimbrian Ambaſſadors with guides, 

who, under pretence of conducting them back 

by the beſt road, were to lead them by ſuch a 
round- about way, as to give him an opportunity, 

by taking a ſhorter, to ſurprize them, and with 

his whole army fall upon them at once. The 

ſtratagem did not ſucceed ; the Cimbri, though 


this: but elleius Paterculus, Plutarch, Florus, Eutropius, and Oro- 
faust, ſpeak of the Teutoni as joined with the Cimbri in all their 
wars with the Raman. 


{urprized, 


Liv. Epit. 
C3. 
Flor. I. iii. 


G4. 
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furprized, were not difconcerted ; they drove the 


Conſul out of the field, and, had it not been for 


the ſudden tempeſtuouſneſs of the weather, would 
have deſtroyed his whole army. The Barbarians | 


made no advantage againſt the Romans of their 
victory; bur, for ſome reaſon unknown, turned 
away to the country of the Helvetii, where they 
were probably joined by the Ambrones (who are 
thought to have been a Canton of the Helvetii) 
and from thence ſpread themſelves over Tranſal- 
pine Gaul, carrying with. them flaughter and 
deſolation. 


Metellus, the iber Conful. made a ſucceſsful 


expedition againſt the Scordiſci. | 
And the next year NM. Livius Druſus (who was 


in the conſulſhip with L. Calpurnius Pifa) forced 
them to repaſs the Danube, which ſerved ever 
after as a barrier between them and the Roman 


Provinces. | 
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3 | The en of the Fugurthine war; its 


commencement, rag Wy conclu- 
e : 

A LLU 8 J tells us, chat he wrote e Hi. 
ſtory of the Fugurthine war for theſe two 


g | reaſons That it was an important and bloody ar, 


and of great variety in the fortune of it; and 


| that, during this war, the jir/# ſtand was ne 


1 the inſolent pride of the Nobility; the 


: | commencement of a ſtruggle maintained with ſuch 
= party-rage as at length to produce a civil war 
and the deſolation of 7taly. e 1 


To give an account of the cauſe and vilein of 


= the Numdian war, it will be neceſſary to goa 
little back. It has been formerly obſerved, that 
Maſiniſſa received from the Romans the Kingdom 
of Numidia, in reward of the ſervices he had 
done them againſt the Carthaginians. At his death 


he left three legitimate ſons, Micipſa, Guluſſa, and 
Manaſtabal, who, without dividing their father's 


Kingdom, thared * the Government of it among 


them. The two latter dying, Mit ipſa reigned 

alone. This Prince had two ſons, Ad herbal the 

elder, * the © FOUR: He had din ne- 
0 


2 The 5 e is ; fad to pw jade this Ailtribution 
in virtue of a power given him by the verbal will of Nnſiniſſa 


| when dying. See Vol. VI. Book v. ch. xxvi. 


phew 


— 


C 

phew named Jugurt ba, the ſon of his brother Ma- 2 
naſtabal, but whom, being born of a concubine, * 
Ma ſini ſſa had left in a private condition. Micipſa 


however took him into his own houſe, and edu 1 
cated him with his own ſons. Jugurtha had great 5 
natural talents, was remarkably handſome, and yy 
excelled in ſtrength. Active and induſtrious, he I 
continually exerciſed "himſelf in riding, throwing en 
the lance, diſputing the prize with his compa- vs 
nions in the race, or in hunting lions and other Gre 
wild beaſts; at which ſports he always endea- = 
voured to be the firſt, or among the foremoſt, to 1 ; 
wound the beaſt. And though he performed more 1 
hardy exploits than any of his companions, and r 


was much ſuperior to them all in his exerciſes, yet, 
never boaſting of his advantages, he was by all . ._ 
extremely beloved. At firſt the King of Numidia the 
rejoiced i in the good ſucceſs of his care, as think- abi 
ing Fugurt ha would be an honour to the King- all 
dom. But afterwards reflecting on his own great "q 
age, the tender years of his fons, the temptation 
ol a chrone, and the fondneſs of the Namidians 
fer his nephew, he began to fear, leſt the daring tha 
and ambitious ſpirit of that Prince ſhould meet 
with too favourable an opportunity to diſplay i- hig 
elf. Under theſe apprehenſions the King would 

| have privately made away with him, had he not 
been afraid of a ſedition, or a general rebellion, 
ds the probable conſequence of ſuch an act. Be- 
ing at this time to furniſh the Romans with a body 
of troops to ſerve under Scipio at the ſiege of Nu- 
mantia, he reſolved to give Jugurtha the com- 
mand of FIT emertaining ſome hope of getting 


rid 
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rid of him by the chance of war; a hope founded 


on the forward and enterpriſing ſpirit of the 
youth. But this meaſure, taken for the de- 
ſtruction of Fugurtha, turned to his advantage. 
By his ability in council, his bravery in fight, his 
ſtrict obedience to orders, and his ſucceſs in every 
enterprize, he gained in a ſhort time the eſteem 


and love both of the Roman ſoldiers and of their 


General. There were at that time in the army 
many perſons, both of the old and new Nobility, 
with whom wealth was preferable to virtue and 
honour, all furious party-men, very powerful at 
Rome, and more known than efteemed among the 
confederates. 


ability for ſuch an enterprize, and that at Rome 
all things were venal., 

When Scipio, after the reduction of Numantia, 
was about to ſend back the auxiliary troops, he, 
in the preſence of the whole army, made Jugur- 


tha magnificent preſents, accompanied with ex- 
traordinary praiſes; and then leading him into 


his own pavilion, there admoniſhed him privately, 
to cultivate the friendſhip of the Roman people, 
rather by ſervices to the public, than by gifts to 


private men; adding, that it would be dangerous 
to attempt to purchaſe of a few, what belonged to 
many ; that, if he would continue ia the diligent 


exerciſe of his talents and virtues, he could not 


fail of acquiring both glory and a cxown *; bur 


If we call to mind the unprecedented diviſion, which the | 
21 Africanus, upon the death of King Maſon, made of the 


Vor. VII. | MM = that 


' Theſe men inflamed the ambi- 
tion of Fugurtha, by telling him, that, at tlie 
death of Mzcip/a, he might eafily make himſelf - 
the maſter of Numidia; that he did not want 
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chat if he ſhould be ſo haſty to attain his purpoſe 


as to have recourſe to bribery, his money would 


prove his deſtruction. After this advice, he diſ- 
miſſed him with a letter for Micipſa to the fol- 
lowing effect: 

4 Your Fugurtha has vehaved himſelf incom- 
« Parably well in the war of Numantia; to know 


this, will, I am ſure, give you much joy. To 
me his merit has made him very dear: andi 
* hall uſe my beſt endeavours that he be equally | 
« ſo to the ſenate and people of Rome. I con- 
« oratulate you on this occaſion with the cor- | 
Y diality our friendſhip requires. Your ne- 


« phew is indeed worthy of you, and of his grand. 
« father Maſmiſſa.” 


Micipſa, finding the reports he had already ä 
heard of his nephew's merit, confirmed by the 
Roman General, and, perhaps, now finding his 
former ſcheme leſs practicable than before, turned | 
his thoughts how to gain the affections of Fugurtha, | 
and to ſecure, for a friend and protector of his | 


children, him, whom he could not deftroy as an 


enemy ; and with this view he adopted him, and, | 
by his will, left him joint heir with his own ſons. | 
And when, a few years after, he found himſelf 


regal power among his three ſons; and if we compare it with 


the diſcourſe of the Roman Nobles, in the camp, to Juguriba; 


te encouragement, which accompanied the more ſage advice of 

| the ſecond /4/ricanus to the youth, to hope a crown; and 
the proceedings of the Roman Senate, in relation to the affair 
of . Numidia, after the ceath of Micipſa and Jugurtha's uſurpa 
tion of the kingdom ; may we not from the whole, without too| 
great refinement, conclude, that the Romans had, at leaſt from the : 
demiſe of Maſaniſſa, it not long before, formed the deſign 
of taking Numidia into their own poſleflion ? 
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drawing near his end, he is ſaid to kv ai 
his nephew, in-a very pathetic manner, to be 


friendly to his ſons, and to have exhorted his ſotis 
ro imitate the virtues of his nephew, their adopt- 


ed brother, telling. them what a reproach it 


would be to them, if it ſhould appear to the 
world, that their father had been more N in 


en. than in begetting ſons. 

The old King died, and, when the funeral was 
over, the three Princes met to conſult about their 
affairs. 
of the legitimate ſons, a youth of high ſpirit, ſeat- 
ed himſelf on Adberbal's right hand, that Fugur- 
tha, whom he had always deſpiſed for his meari 


birth, might not be in the middle, the place of 


honour among the Numidians; and it was with 
great difficulty he was prevailed upon by the ear- 
neſt intreaties of his brother to remove to the left 
of Jugurtha. And when Jugurtha propoſed the 


repealing all the acts and edits made by Micipſa 


in the five laſt years of his reign, becauſe; the 


King was then old, and his intellects impaired, 


Hiempſal briſkly anſwered, © by all means; I am 


entirely of your opinion; for within the three 


* laſt years you were adopted into the family.“ 
Words, which ſunk deeper into the mind of Ju- 
gurtha than any one at that time imagined; His 
whole ſtudy from that moment was mad to ac- 
compliſh a ſpeedy revenge. L 
According to Salluft, Jugurthe compa ed bis 
deſign by corrupting the hoſt, with whom Hiemp- 
al had taken up a temporary reſidence. This trai- 
tor admitted by night into the houſe a party of 
foldiers, who having found Hiemp/al in a loft. 

D 2 he 


At this meeting, Hiempſal, the younger 
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he had hid himſelf upon the firſt alarm, cut off 
where his head, and carried it to their maſter e. 
Upon the news of this baſe murder, the Numi- 


diiant divided themſelves into two parties; the 
greater number declared for Adberbat ; but all 


the beſt ſoldiers adhered to Jugurtbe: The latter 
ſoon appeared in the field, and took. ſome towns 
by force; others. voluntarily ſubmitted ta him; 


and he puſhed for the entire Es of ir g 


nidia. : 
Fre to Rome, to inform the Senate of the mur- 
der of his brother, and his own ſiuation, yet, 
depending upon his ſuperiority in number, ven- 


tured a battle with the enemy. Being vanquiſhed, | 


he fled into the Roman n and from ewe 


Fe 20 dhepy- 


Jugurtha, now maſter of all N * ps wax: 


ing leiſure to reflect upon what he had done, be - 
gan to dread leſt the Romans ſhould take up the 
quarrel of his rival. His only hope of being 
| ſcreened from their reſentment was in his own 
treaſures, and the covetouſneſs of the Roman No- 


bles. He diſpatched Ambaſſadors therefore in all 
haſte to Rome, with immenſe ſums of money, and 
with orders, firſt, by moſt ample preſents, to ſecure 
his old friends, then to acquire new; and laſtly, 


do buy all who were to be bought. The Ambaſſa- 


dors executed their commiſſion with unwearied di- 
lgence; and ſuch a change, ſays Salluſt, enſued, 
that Fugurtha, from being bated and deteſted, be- 
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| paſs againſt the King. 


x | would be ſufficient to procure, from the Roman 
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came a great favourite of the Nobility, inſomuch 
chat ſome, engaged by hope, others, gained by 


actual bribes; made themſelves follicitors to the 


reſt of the Senate, that no ſevere decree might 
When the Ambaſſadors 

thought themſeltes ſufficiently ſecure of their 
point, the Senate gave audience to both parties. 


Adberbal is ſaid to have made a long ſpeech, 


wherein he diſplayed the uncommon kindneſs 
which his father Micipſa had ſhewn to Jugurt ha, 
from his very infancy to the time when he adopt- 
ed him; the extreme baſeneſs of the latter, whom 
no obligations could engage to gratitude. He 


Y repeatedly expreſſed a concern that he ſhould be 


troubleſome to the Senate before he had merited 
their favour by any ſervice, yet he hoped" that 
the remembrance of Mafenrſa's ſervices, and eon- 
ſtant zeal for the glory of the Roman name, 


Senate and People, a protection fer his grandſon. 
As ſoon as the King had done ſpeaking, Frrgar- 


tha's Ambaſſadors; relying more on the force. of 


their preſents than the juſtice of their canfe; re- 


turned a ſhort anſwer; That Hiemp/al had been a 


ſlain by the Numidians for his cruelty ; that Ad. 


herbal had been the aggreſſor in the late war; 
that becauſe; being vanquiſhed, he could not do 
the injury he intended, he now camplained; and 
that as to Jugurtha, he earneſtly requeſted of the 
Senate not to think, chat he was a different man 


from him they had known at Numantia, nor give 


leſs credit to his ations than to his _—_ 


word * 
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This ſaid, Aaberbal and the Ambaſſadors with- 
drew, and the Senate went upon the affair. Not 
only all thoſe of the Fathers whom Fugurtha 
had corrupted, but thoſe who were under their 
influence, treated with ſcorn whatever had been 
alledged by Adherbal, extolled, in the higheſt 
ſtrains of praiſe, the virtue of the King, pleaded 
for him, ſollicited for him, and, in ſhort, ex- 


| preſſed as much zeal for che juſtification of his . £ 

infamous actions, as if their on honour had P 

been in queſtion. © Some few there were, who, h 

preferring juſtice and good conſcience to money, te 

detlared for ſuccouring Adherbal; and ſeverely Bl © 

revenging the murder of his brother. The man li 

who ſpoke the moſt warmly for this meaſure, but fo 

not from any love of virtue or juſtice, was Ani. 0 

lius Scaurus d, a perſon of high birth, of active l 

ſpirit, factious, greedy of power, honours and 3 
riches, but very ſkilful in concealing his vices: He 

_ obſerving in how open and ſhameleſs a manner be 

the King's money was distributed among the Se- 

nators, and apprehending leſt ſuch proſtitute ve. Wl 1 

nality ſhould rowſe the popular indignation, laid a by 

!reſtrainr, for the DEE, oy his uabituar cover- *. 

Düne * 70 < 

The party; bende which favoured Feb 2m 

Fromiled; and it was voted that ten Commiſſioners 8 N 

thould be ſent into Africa, to divide Numidia be- 7 

tween the two riyals. At the head of theſe: Com- bo 

| e e was I. * a r of e of 1 

. was ofierwards Conſul * Piven e Senate, as we ine 

have obſerved, in the year 6 38. | = ab 
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ſtinction, and at that time of great weight in the 


Senate, becauſe he had ſo cruelly executed the re- 


venge of the Nobles upon C. Gracchus and the 
commons. Though Opimius had been bought by 
Fugurtha, and had appeared his friend at Rome, 


yet, when that Senator landed in Africa with the 


other Commiſſioners, he was received with won- 
derful ceremony by the Numidian ; who, pre- 
ſently after, by rich preſents, in private, and a 
promiſe of richer, gained him ſo effectually, chat 
the preferred the intereſt of the King's ambition 
to his own reputation, honour, and every other 
concern. The greater part of his collegues were 
likewiſe gained to the King by the ſame means; 


ſo that, in the diviſion of Numidia, the moſt po- 


pulous and ' moſt fertile provinces, which are 
thoſe bordering upon Mauritania, were aſſigned to 


Jugurtha. AdherbaPs ſhare had a better appear- 


ance, as being better provided with harbours, 
and fine buildings, but, in reality, had. more of 
| thew than of ſtrength. 

Jiugurtha perceiving, by this new partition of 
Nenidis that his crimes, inſtead of being puniſh- 
ed, were rewarded by the Roman deputies, be- 
came perfectly convinced of the truth of what his 


friends at Numantia had told him, that all things 


were venal at Rome; and being likewiſe animated 


by the promiſes of thoſe whom he had juſt loaded 


with preſents, he boldly reſolved to poſſeſs him- 


ſelf of the territory allotted to Adherbal. With 


this view, at the head of a great army, he made 


incurſions upon his frontiers, carrying thence 
abundance of captives, cattle, and other booty, 


into 0 hie own dominions. He ſuppoſed that Adher- 
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bal would refent and revenge the injury, and, 


by making repriſals, furniſh him with ſome ſha- 


dow of pretence to commence a war in form. But 


Adber Bal, being a weak and ſpiritleſs Prince, 


only in troops, but in the art of war, and depend- 


ing more upon the friendſhip of the Romans than 
upon his Numidian ſubjects, ſent deputies to Ju- 


gurtha to complain of his depredations ; and, 
though he received an inſulting anſwer, he choſe 
to bear every thing rather than expoſe himſelf ro 
an open war. Fugurtha finding that he could not 
| provoke Adherbal to have recourſe to arms, and 
being eager to attain his purpoſe, threw off all 


diſguiſe, and with a numerous and regular army 


invaded: bis neighbour's kingdom, with a mani- 
Feſt purpoſe to make a conqueſt of it. Adber- a 


bal had now no other choice, but either to aban- 


don his kingdom a ſecond time, or attempt to de- ; 
fend it with the ſword. He choſe the latter. 


The armies of the two Kings advanced to meet 


each other, and both encamped near Cirta. Ju- 


gurtha, che night following, ſurpriſed the camp 


of his enemy, and forced it. Adberbal, with a 
few horſe, fled to Cirta, and, had it not been for 
à conſiderable number of Romans then in the 
town, who defended the walls againſt the pur- 


ſuers, the ſame day bad ſeen the beginning and 


end of the war between the wo Kings. 


Fugurtha laid cloſe ſiege to the place, empplay- 


ing his utmoſt efforts to take it before any meſſage | 


ſhov!d arrive from Rome; for he had learnt that 
the diſtreſſed King had ſent Ambaſſadors thither 


To before the late battle. The Senate having advice, 


1 | that 
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chat rhe Kings were at war, diſpatched three | 


young Romans to ſignify to both, that it was the 
will and appointment of che Senate and people 
of Rome, they ſhould deſiſt from the war, and 
have recourſe to reaſon, inſtead of arms, for ter- 
minating their differences. Theſe Ambaſſadors 
made the more expedition, becauſe, while they 
were preparing for their departure, à report ar- 
rived (though not much credited) of the battle, and 
of the ſiege of Cirta. When, after their arrival, 
they had declared their commiſſion to Jugurtha, 


be anfwered to this effect, hat there was nothing 
be ſo perfectly revered as the authority of the 


Roman Senate that from his earlieſt youth he 


had always endeavoured to behave himſelf ſo as 


to merit the apprebation of every good man 
that it was by a virtuous, not a vicious, conduct, 
he had gained the favour of that great man P. 
Scipio that Micipſa, for the ſame reaſon, and 


not for want of ſons, had adopted him - -char the 
more praiſe · worthy his courſe of life had been, 


the leſs patiently was he able to bear with inſults 


and injuries that Adherbal had infidiouſly at- 
tempted his life; and that, for his part, he had 


only taken meaſures to preſerve himſelf that the 
Roman people would not do juſtly, if they forbad 
him to defend what was his right by the law of 
nations; and he concluded with ſaying, that he 


would ſhortly ſend Ambaſſadors to Rane; oh 


tisfy the Senate in every particular. 


With this anſwer, and without Wg hae 
permitted to fee: Auberbal, the Ambaſſadors re- 


turned to Italy, while Fugurtha renewed his at- 


tacks on the place with freſh vigour. 


Adberbal, 
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* Adber bal, after five months ſiege, driven to 


extremity by famine, engaged two of his followers fer 
to attempt making their way through the enemy's i 15 
quarters to the next ſea- port, and thence to Rome, ¶ ve 
with. a; letter from him to the Senate. His meſ- fe 
ſengers had the fortune to ſucceed; they arrived dit 
at Ronis, and delivered the letter. It contained gr 
a moving complaint of Jugurtha s unjuſt violences, * 
and more cruel intentions. In the moſt preſſing | 
terms, he begged of the Fathers, not that they i 
| would: reſtore him to his kingdom (they might I cab 
give that to whom they pleaſed; it was theirs); not 8 
that they would preſerve him from death; but b 
only that they would ſave him from falling into 5 
the: hands of Jugurtha, the moſt cruel of men, in 
and who would not ee Ny” wal life vp the 5 
moſt exquiſite torture. A 
Some of the Beens d were of opinion; that they in 
ought, with all poſſible expedition, to ſend an fon 
army into-Africa; and, in the mean time, come to _ 
a reſolution concerning what - puniſhment ſhould «4 
be inflifted on Fugurtha, for his diſobedience to hi: 
the orders of the Senate. His friends however be- = 
ſtirred themſelves fo effectually in his behalf, that 5 
they hindered this advice from being followed. 
All chat the favouręrs of Adberbal could obtain, 
Was, chat new Commiſſioners, men of dignity and 2? 
weight } in, the Republic, ſhould be ſent into Africa :* 
ro decide the differences between the two Kings. wh 
At the head of theſe Commiſſioners was Emiliu: Re 
Scaurus now Prince of the Senate. They ſet ſail ch. 
three days after their being named; and, landing lif 
at . U licas en © ade to Arete to repair to ha 
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0 provoke Scaurus, whom he chiefly/dreaded, 
by any further delay, he repaired to the Cont» 
miſſioners, attended by a few of his cavalry, leav- 
ing the greater part of his army to continue the 
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them immediately, they havin g a meſſage to him 


from the Senate. The King was much diſconcerted 


co find that men of ſuch high rank and diſtinction 


were come to oppoſe his defigns. But though he 


diſobey their orders, yet, urged by the eager de- 


bre he had to accompliſh: his grand deſign, he 
made a general aſſault, in hopes to carry the 


place at once, deſtfoy his rival, andi ſo leave no- 
thing to be adjuſted between them by the Com- 
miſſioners. Failing in this attempt, and fearing 


ſiege. Many uſeleſs conferences were held; ter- 


rible menaces were ſounded by the commiſſioners 
in the name of the Senate for his not having rai- 
6 ſed the fiepe; The Numidian heard them with 
Gul much reſpect, but a total diſregard as to any 
change of his meaſures. He truſted doubtleſs to 
his money; and Scaurus and his collegues were 
not aſhamed to return to Rome without haying ob- 
tained any thing in favour of Abe 
When the ill ſucceſs. of this e 0 was 
f once know at Cirta, the Italians by whoſe ſteady 
courage the town had been chiefly defended, and 
ho hoped they ſhould; be ſpared out of reſpect to 
Rome, adviſed Auberbal to ſurrender himſelf and 
the city to Jugurt ha, to covenant only for his 
life, and leave the reſt to the Senate. The un- 
happy Prince, knowing that it was in their 


; de fares: him to banane, followed their 


advice. 
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advice. Jugurt ha, admitted into the place, diſ. 

charged his firſt fury upon Adberbal, whom he 

put to death by torture; and then maffacred al! 

whom he found in arm. aber Numidiant or 

ſtrangers. l n b 

Notwithſtanding ak new ay; with aſt ics 
aggravatidg/circunmſtances, Fregrrthe did not want 

_ advocates, who, when the matter was brought be- 

2 fore the [Senite, endeavoured to extenuate the 

crime, and leſſen the horror of it in the minds of 

thoſe whom at firſt it had extremely thocked ; 

aul ſo 4fliduous were theſe penſioners of the King 

ia bh defence, that if C. Memmus, Tribune of 

the People elect, a man of ſpirit, and a declared 

enemy tothe uſurped power of the Nobles, bad 

not fulby apprized the Roman People, that a few 

leading men of a faction were bent upon ſcreening 

Fugartharom the puniſhment due to his crimes, i 

che affair hid been entirely dropt: ſuch a mighty 
influence had the gold df Jugurtha upon the i 

minds df the venerable Father. : 

3 But hes Ahe $tnace; \toaſcions of their own il 

See Vol. guilt, began in earneſt to fear the People's re- 

dy - ſentment, they (in conformity to the Sempronian 

_ Law) decreed that the provinces of the Conſuls 

elect ſhould be Italy and Numidia. Numidia fell 

to L. Calpurnivs Beſtia, Maly to P. Scipio Naſica. 

Soon after an army was enrolled fot che expedi- 

tion into IE: and all eons A Its 

. nd zune 0 4315 

Jagurtba epi- ine, Aae bey to his 

expectation che Nomans were determined to com- 
mence a war againſt him, — his fon and 

wo 
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two of his moſt truſty friends to the Senate, with 
private orders {like thoſe which he had formerly 
given to his Ambaſſadors on occaſion of the mur- 


purchaſed: But when theſe drew near i Rome, 
Beſtia moved to know the pleaſure of the Senate, 


Wor not. Whereupon it was decreed, that unleſs 
chey were come to ſurrender both the King and his 


, 3 Conſul ſignified: to them this refolution, and they 
returned to Numigia., 1 
Boeſtia, in the mean 
his troops, choſe for his Lieutenants, men emi- 
nent by their quality, and no leſs diſtinguiſhed for 
Icheir ſkill in intrigues (among whem was Scaurus 
befere · mentioned), under the ſhelter af whoſe au- 
chority he flattered himſelf he might, with impu- 
nity, do whatever his paſſions ſhould dictate. The 
Conſul was a brave man, patient of fatigues, a 
Vigilant and able General; but theſe excellent 
qualities were rendered fruitleſs by a ſordid ava- 
rice; ſo that, though, upon his firſt entering into 
Numidia, he acted with vigour, yet Jugurth be- 
ing informed of his ruling paſſion, very ſoon made 


infamous traffic; and it was not the firſt time that 


TF on his intrigues at Rome; but when he 


rained Foauresr, he: picfently entertained the 
| | | flattering 


der of Hiemp/al) to buy every man that was to be 
WE whether they ſhould be admitted within the walls, 
z kingdom, they ſhould leave Italy in ten days. The 


vhite, | kaving compleated 


ourt to it with ſucceſs. Scaurus entered into the 


he had been corrupted by Jugurtha's gold. The 
King, at firſt, had hoped no more than to pur- 


ear from his Agents that. they. had entirely 
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teſtation. The Senate knew not what reſolution 
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flattering project of concluding a peace, in per- tc 
ſon, with theſe worthy Generals. But, before he t 
repaired to the Conſul, he took care to have au d 
hoſtage for his ſecurity. Sextus, the Quæſtor, ei 
was diſpatched to Vacca, a town belonging to a 
Fugurtha, under pretence of receiving a quan- 1 | al 
tity of corn which Calpurnius had publickly or- b 
dered the King's Deputies to provide, there be. MW ti. 
ing now a truce in order to the King” 8 {urrendr) A by 
in form. WH We Pr 
When Fugurtha was come to he Roman camp ſu 
Calpurnius, to blind the public, aſſembled" hit A 
council, where the King, after making a ſhor I oY 
apology for his conduct, offered to ſurrender WW hy | 
himſelf and his kingdom to the Senate and Peop!: - 
of Rome. The particular conditions were adjuſt „ 
ed in private with Calpurnius and Scaurus; and i 4 ; 
the next day, the King's ſurrendry was formal) _ 
accepted by the Council, as if the terms had bee . | 
regularly debated, and unanimouſly approved; . | 
and, in purſuance of an order of the Council 35 
thirty elephants, ſome cattle, and a conſiderabł Wi l 
number of horſes, with a ſmall ſum of money . 
were delivered up to the Quæſtor. The peace | 
thus concluded, the Conſul, leaving his army be. 1 
hind him, returned home, to preſide in the Co he 
mitia for the election of Magiſtrates 2 . 
When the tranſactions in Africa, and the mar ,,.. 
ner in which they had been carried on, wen < p 
publicly known at Rome, they became the mart «. i 
| of common converſation in all companies, and wert « b 
every where ſpoken of by the people with de 
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to take, whether to diſavow or ratify. the ſhameful 


treaty made by their Conſul. What ehiefly- hin- 
dered them from breaking it, was the great influ- 


| ence of Scaurus, ſaid to have been the adviſer and 


aſſociate of Beſtia in the late tranſactions. Ihe 
anger and indignation of the Tribune Memmius, 


before ſpoken of, brought them to a determina- 


tion. Having called the People together, he up- 
braided them with their ſervile patience under op- 


preſſion from the Nobles; with having infamouſly 
ſuffered their protectors and defenders to periſh 
undefended and unrevenged; and with fearing, 


even now, thoſe whom they ought to make 
tremble, and whom they ſaw lying at their-mercy. 


I mean not tb excite you to arms in order to do 


« yourſelves juſtice, a merhod our-forefathers had 
frequent recourſe to; there is no need of vio- 
lence, none of ſeceding; the oppreſſors have 
taken infallible meaſures for their own deſtruc- 
« tion. When they had cut off T. Gracchus, 


* whom they charged with aiming at the ſove- 
< reignty, terrible were the proſecutions, againſt 


« the people of Rome. After they had ſlain C 
Gracchus and M. Fulvius, they put great num- 


bers of the Plebej aus to death in priſon; nor 
were they induced to end thoſe violent pro- 
| « ceedings, by any regard which they had to the 


« Laws, but by their own caprice. Well; let the 


attempt to reſtore to the Commons their rights 
* paſs for a deſign to ſeize the Government; be 


« it, that it was lawful; even by ſpilling the 
blood of Roman citizens, to revenge an offence 
2 which could nor otherwiſe be reyenged. Let 
© us grant theſe things. But have you not ſeen 


« with 


* 
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« with indignation, thongh you winked at it, and 


< aid nothing, the public treaſury robbed, Kings 
* .and;Republics paying taxes to a few of the 


| «Nobility, who cngrofſed to themſelves all the 
_ © Honours, and all the riches of the ſtare? Nor 


were they content to commit theſe iniquities 


0; with impunity; but at length, our Laws, the | 
* majeſty af the Roman People, all things divine 


and human, were betrayed by them to a foreign 


enemy. Nor do the guilty feel any ſhame or 
7 ſorrow for what they have done; they ſtalk 


magnificent before your eyes, boaſting of their 
« facerdotal and conſular dignities, and ſome, of 
« their triumphs; as if they really prized theſe 


« things for the. honour, not the lucre, which 


they brought. Slaves, purchaſed with money, 


obey not the unjuſt commands of their maſters; 


and will you, Romans, who are born to em- 
< Pire, tamely endure to be enſlaved? But who 


are they that have thus poſſeſſed themlelyes of 
© the Commonwealth? The moſt flagitious- of 
men, with hands embrued in blood, inſatiably 


© covetous, men of matchleęſs wickedneſs, and 


matchleſs arrogance, who make a. traffic of 


faith, honour, religion, diſregarding, all di- 
ſtinction of right and wrong. Some have pro- 


vided for their own ſafety by murdering, your 
Tribunes, others by unjuſt proſecutions, the 


greater part by maſſacres. of the Commons; 


Land thus the more loaded any man is with 
* crimes, the more ſecure he is from puniſhment. 
« Yer, inſtead of fearing you, after ſo. many 
L crimes; they take advantage of your want of 
* W won to make you fear them. As they have, 


all, 
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« all, the ſame objects of hate, deſire, and fear, 
« they are thence united. And this union among 
good men is friendſhip; among bad men, faction. 
« — But will not you exert your endeavours to 
« throw off the yoke of theſe men, and to main- 
« tain that liberty which your forefathers pro- 
„ cured to tbemſelves by their virtue, and de- 


« livered down to you? You will aſk me, per- 
% haps, what meaſures I would adviſe ? My an- 
« ſwer is, I would have you proſecute the be- 
« trayers of the Republic; not in the way of 
« vengeful violence, not by acts of power, but 
| © by the method of legal proceſs, and by the 
« evidence of Fugurtha, who, if he has in good 
« earneſt made a ſurrendry of himſelf and his 
| © kingdom to the Roman People, will be obedient 
| © to your orders. If he ſlight them, you may 
thereby judge what ſort of peace and ſurrendry 


* that is, by virtue of which Jugurtha reaps | 
I © impunity for his crimes, a few great men im- 


* menſe riches, and the Republic nothing but 


* loſs and diſgrace. But perhaps you are not 


* yet weary of their domination, and, rather 
than do as I adviſe, chuſe to have kingdoms, 


* Provinces, laws, rights, tribunals, war and peace, 


in ſhort, every thing divine and human, depend 
* on the will of a few men; while you, the Ro- 
man People, victorious over all yqur enemies 


abroad, and giving laws to other 1ihtighis, are 


« content with barely living and breathing. For 


* who among you has had the reſolution o re- 


« fuſe the yoke of ſervitnde ? But, though I think 


* it very diſhonourable to have ſuffered mee | 
Vol. VII. | = "OO | 
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© without revenging it, I could well enough bear 
« that you ſhould pardon theſe guilty men, be- | 


* cauſe they are your fellow-citizens, if it were 


not that your mercy to them would be deſtruc- 
tion to yourſelves; for fo obſtinately bent are 


« they upon evil, that they would think it no- 
« thing to have eſcaped puniſhment for the mil- 
4 chief they have done, unleſs they might thence 
« be authorized to continue their wicked courſes; 
« and you will find yourſelves under a neceſſity 
of ſubmitting to perpetual ſervitude, or of de- 


fending your liberty by forcę of arms. 


« I adviſe you therefore once more, and exhort 


you, not to let ſo great iniquity eſcape unpu- 


« -niſhed. The matter in queſtion, at preſent, is, 
not any embezzlement of rhe public money, 
any oppreſſion of our allies by extortion ; thoſe 
« crimes, though of a very heinous nature, are 
« grown ſo cuſtomary as to be overlooked.” The 
authority of the Senate, the empire of the 
Roman People, the Commonwealth itſelf, has 
«* been been ſer to ſale both at home and abroad; 
and unleſs ſtrift enquiry be made into this miſ- 


conduct, and the guilty be puniſhed, what re- 
* r . for us but to live in bondage under their 


ranny? For to do with impunit whatever 2 
Pn 

man pleaſes, is to be a King. 

After all, my intention, Romans, is not to 


"EF :raile i in your minds a wiſh that your fellow-cit! 


* Zens may be found guilty rather than innocent, 
but only to exhort you not to pardon the guilt] 
-« to the ruin of the innocent. Conſider, that, in 
the affair of. government, it is not of ſo il 
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4 conſequence to forget a benefit done tothe 
public, as to forget an injury. A good man, 

«* if he be neglected, will only be the leſs active 
in doing good; but a bad man more active in 
8 doing evil. 


Beſides, if the State ſuffers no in- 
jury from bad men, it ſeldom wants any affiſt- 
« ance from the good.” 


Memmius, by frequently b the people 


in this ſtrain, perſuaded them to ſend L. Caſſius 


(at this time Prætor) into Africa, to bring Jugur- 
tha thence to Rome, upon the public faith; that, 


by the evidence of the King himſelf, Scaurus, 


and the reſt, who were accuſed of taking the 


King's money, might be convicted. 


While theſe things were doing at Rome, thoſe : 


who were left by Beſtia to command the army in 


| Numidia, following the example of their General, 


became guilty of the moſt ſcandalous practices. 
Some; corrupted by Jugurtha's gold, reſtored to 


him his elephants; others ſold him his deſerters; 
others again plundered countries with which the 
Romans were not at war. 


gree had a ſpirit of covetouſneſs prevailed, and, 
like a plague, infected them all! xy 


Caſſius had not much difficulty in peitiatiog ; 
the King to make trial of the clemency of the Ro- 


man People, rather than of their power; and the 


Pretor's character of integrity was ſuch, that, 


having privately engaged his own faith for Ju- 


gurtha's ſafe return, this Prince conſidered it as a 


ſecurity equal to that of the public faith. 
The Numidian, when he came to Rome with 


co ius, e not in the magnificence of a 
| Ez. King, 


** 


To fo exceſhve a de- 
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King, but in the garb and with the behaviour of 
a a perſon in diſtreſs. Memmius aſſembled the People. 
Their rage againſt Fugurtha was ſuch, that ſome 
of them were for laying him in irons, others for 
putting him to death without delay, unleſs he diſ- 
covered his aſſociates in wickedneſs. Vet the 
Tribune, more ſtudious to maintain the dignity 
of the Roman People, than to gratify their anger, 
declared, that, for himſelf, he would have no 
part in violating the public faith. After which, 
having ordered ſilence, and Jugurtha being 
brought forth, the Tribune rehearſed all his foul 
_ deeds in Numidia, and (by his agents) at Rome, 
giving him to underſtand, that, though the Ro- 
man People knew by whoſe advice and aſſiſtance 
he had perpetrated all his crimes againſt that Fa- 
ther who adopted him, and againſt the two ſons 
of that Father, yet they were deſirous to have a 
more diſtin information from himſelf ; which 
information, if he faithfully gave, he might hope 
much from the honour and clemency of the Ro- 
man People; but if he ſuppreſſed the truth, he 
would not thereby ſave his accomplices, but ruin 
himſelf and all his hopes. When Memmius had 
ended theſe words, and the Aſſembly were all at- 
tention to hear what the King would anſwer, Bæ - 
bins, another of the Tribunes, inſtantly called 
our, forbidding the King to ſpeak. The multitude 
expreſſed their indignation by clamour, menacing 
| looks and geſtures, and, in ſhort, all the ways by 
which violent anger is ufed to expreſs. irſelf, in 
order to deter him from his purpoſe. Never- 
Ee; Aae he n received; an 9 bribe, im- 
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pudence carried it. The People, thus fooled, 
broke up the aſſembly, and ſeparated. | There 


was at this time at Rome, a certain Numidian, 
named Maſſrva, the ſon of Gulu ſſa, and grandſon 
of Maſiniſſa, who, upon the ſurrendry of Cirta, 
and the murder of Adherbal, had fled from Africa, 
becauſe he had been againſt Jugurtha in that 
quarrel. Sp. Albinus, who, with 2. Minucius Ru- 
fus, ſucceeded Beſtia in the Conſulſhip, and to 
whom the conduct of the war in Numidia had 
fallen by lot, perſuaded Maſſiva to ſue to the Se- 


nate for the kingdom of Numidia, ſince he was 
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deſcended from Maſiniſſa, and ſince Jugurt ba, By 


his atrocious deeds, had made himſelf both feared 
and deteſted. Maſiva, readily liſtening to the ad- 


vice, made and preſſed his ſuit to the Senate. Fu- 


gurtha, finding his friends begin to fail him, ſome 


of them being -reſtrained by a conſciouſneſs of 3 


guilt, others by the ill repute they were already 
in, and the fear of enereaſing their infamy, or- 
dered Bomilcar, his moſt intimate and moſt truſty 
confident, to hire aſſaſſins to take off Maſſiva, ſe- 


cretly, if poſſible ; if not, in any way that it could 


be done. The Confident quickly found perſons 


qualified for ſuch work : theſe informed themſelves 
of all Maſſiva's daily motions and haunts ; and, 
when the buſineſs could be no longer deferred, 
one of the ruffians, who had way-laid him, did 


it effectually, but with ſo little caution, that he N 
was ſeized in the very fact; and being urged by 


many, and eſpecially by the Conſul Albinus, con- 
feſſed who had employed him. Bomilear was ar- 


raigned for the murder, but more agreeably to 


„„ natural 
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natural juſtice, than to the law of nations, he 1 


ing one of Jugurtha's retinue, who had come to 
Rome upon the public faith. Fugurtha, though 
manifeſtly guilty of the murder, ſpared no pains 


to bear down the truth, till he perceived that the 


adium of the fact was not to be ſtifled by favour or 


money; and then, though he had engaged fifty of 
his friends to be ſureties for Bomilcar's appear- 


ance, yet, being more concerned for the preſerva- 
tion of his kingdom than the ſafety of the ſure- 


ties, and fearing leſt the reſt of his ſubjects would 


not dare to obey him, if Bomilcar, for his obe- 
dience, ſhould be puniſhed, he ſent him off pri- 


yately into Numidia. And, in a few days after, 


he himſelf departed, being ordered by the Senate 


to leave Italy. It is reported of him, that when 


he was got out of Rome, he frequently looked 


back upon the city without ſaying a Word; but at 
length broke out — O venal city, ripe for de- 
« ſtruction, and ready to ſell chyſelf, whenever 


there ſhall be found a purchaſer ! 


Ard now the Conſul Albinus, with the utmoſt 
diligence, prepared all neceſſaries for the army, 
and ſoon appeared there himſelf, eagerly bent on 
putting a ſpeedy iſſue to the war, either by treaty 
or victory, before the new elections, which were 


not far off, could give him a ſucceſſor, On the 


other hand, Jugurtha endeavoured by all means 
to gain time. One while, he would promiſe to 
ſurrender himſelf; and, preſently afrer, pretend 
diſtruſt ; now, he would retire before the Romans, 
and then. in his turn, preſs hard upon them, hat 


be night not ſcourage his own men. The war 


Ic 


treaſures. 
and ſtood on the top of a ſteep hill, and, at the foot 
ok this hill, was a muddy marſh, formed by the 
winter floods, which made the place inacceſſible ; 
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being thus protracted till near the time for the 


election of Conſuls, Albinus left his brother Aulus, 
in quality of Proprætor, to command the army, 
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and returned to Rome, without having done any 
thing either in the way of arms, or by negotia- 


tion; which made many conjecture, that he had 


| ſecrer intelligence with the King ; for they could 
not believe that, after ſuch diligent preparations 
for war, it could be fo eaſily protracted dy indo- 


lence alone, without fraud. 
The elections at Rome happened to be retarded 
by quarrels among, the Tribunes; rwo of whom 


endeavoured to get themſelves continued in their 


office for another year. 


Aulus imagined that 


theſe domeſtic broils would give him time to finiſh 


the war by a victory; ; or, at leaſt, by the terror of 


his arms, to draw a good ſum from Jugurtha. In 


the month of January, therefore, he drew his 


forces out of their winter- quarters, and, by long 
marches, in very bad weather, led them to a town 


called Suthul, where the King had depoſited his 


It was ſurrounded with a ſtrong wall, 


nevertheleſs, either really blinded by his avarice, 
or as a feint to terrify the King, he erected 


moveable galleries, threw up trenches, and made 


all the other preparations for a liege. 


Fugurtha, perceiving the vanity and weakneſs 


of the man, artfully contrived to heighten his pre- 
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him keep with. his army in places difficult of ac- 
ceſs. At length, by giving Aulus hopes of a good 


bargain, he drew him from Suthul, into a retired: 


part of the country, whither the Roman followed 


him, as if he purſued a flying enemy, but, in 


reality, that their infamous traffic might be the 
better concealed, In the mean while, the King, 


by his emiſſaries, practiſed with ſome officers of 


the Roman army to deſert to him, or abandon 


their poſts upon a ſignal given. His negotiations 
ſucceeding to his wiſh, he, on a ſudden, in the 


dead of night, ſurrounded the camp of Aulus. A 


cohort of Ligurians, and two troops of Thracian 
horſe, went over to Jugurtha; and the firſt Cen- 


turion of the third Legion, abandoning that part 
of the rampart which he had been appointed to 


defend, gave the enemy entrance into the camp. 
Moſt of the Romans threw down their arms, and 


fled to a neighbouring hill, where, when Jugur- 
tha had the next day inveſted them, he ſignified 
to Aulus, in a parley, that though, both by famine 


and the ſword, he had him and his army at mer- 
cy, yet, ſenſible of the inſtability of human af- 
fairs, he was willing, i in caſe Aulus would conclude 


.2 treaty of peace, to grant him and his ſoldiers 
life and liberty, on condition of their paſſing un- 
der the yoke (a gallows), and quitting Numidia in 
ten days, Hard and ignomipious as theſe terms 
were, death, otherwiſe inevitable, WEI: the 


Romans into a ſubmiſſion. _ 
It may well be imagined, that the anger of the 


people of Rome, and eſpecially of the braver ſort, 


was raiſed to a high pitch againſt Aulus, on the 
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firſt news of the late ſcandalous treaty. The Con- 


ſul Albinus, fearing the odium which might be 0g. 
342d Conf, 


brought upon him, on account of his brother's ill 
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behaviour, and fearing likewiſe the danger which 


might attend that odium, had recourſe to the Se- 
nate for their judgment concerning the late treaty. 
The Fathers decreed, that no treaty could be 


binding which was made without the authority of 


the Senate and People of Rome. But though 


Albinus had raiſed recruits for the army, and got 
auxiliary forces from the allies, he was not ſuffered 
by the Tribunes of the Commons to carry with 


him thoſe troops into Africa. However, he went 
thither himſelf. His army had, according to the 
late agreement, quitted Numidia, and were now in 
winter-quarters in the Roman province. After 

his arrival, he would gladly have gone in queſt of 
Fugurtha, in order to leſſen, by ſome exploit, the 


odium occaſioned by his brother's ill conduct, yet, 
remembering the ſhameful flight of the ſoldiers, 


and the licentiouſneſs they were fallen into | 


through a total neglect of diſcipline, he RL 
it moſt adviſeable to attempt nothing. 

In the mean while, C. Mamilius Limetanus, one 
of the Tribunes, preferred a bill to the People at 
Rome for appointing Commiſſioners to make en- 
quiry after thoſe by whoſe encouragement Fugur- 


his elephants and deſerters; and thoſe who had 
made any conventions with him relating to peace 


or war; and to draw up informations againſt the 
277 | offenders, 


tha had flighted the decrees of the Senate; thoſe 
Ambaſſadors or Generals who had taken the 
King's money; thoſe who had delivered him up 


58 
v. R. 643. offenders, in order to their trial. The guilty, | 
Sur. though they durſt not openly oppoſe this bill, 
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—— uſed all clandeſtine means poſſible, by the agency 


of their friends, and eſpecially thoſe among the 


Latin and other Italian allies, to defeat the mea- 


ſure. But all their intrigues were ineffectual, the 


People being incredibly zealous on this occaſion, 
more from hatred to the Nobles, againſt whom 


the bill was levelled, than from any concern for 


the Common-Weal. So violent was party-rage 
at that time! Now, while the reſt of the Nobility 
were {truck with fear, M. Scaurus, who had been 
Lieutenant to Beſtia, as was abovementioned, 


found means, in the hurry and confuſion the city 


was in, by the ſtormy exultations of the Common- 
alty, and the flight of the Patricians, to get himſelf 


appointed one of the three Inquiſitors, who, by 


the Mamilian Law, were to take cognifance of 
the matters in queſtion. But though he had ſuch 
an amazing influence as to be choſen one of the 
Triumvirs, it ſeems that he had not ſufficient to 
ſcreen his aſſociates in iniquity. It is remarkable 
that Salluſt does not mention the perſons. who 
were arraigned and condemned on this occaſion ; 


but ſays, that the proſecutions were carried on with 


great ſeverity and violence, according to the then 
prevailing caprice of the Commons, who now grew 
inſolent upon victory, as the Nobles had often 
done before. 


On this occaſion Salluf falls into a Sorvſban 


concerning the riſe | that is, the revival] of the 
oppoſite factions at Rome. His words are obſerr- 
able, od. are to this eſſect: a of 

ws The 
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The diſtinction of the People and Senate into 


« oppoſite factions, with all the evils that followed 
« jt, aroſe at Rome, not many years before; and was 
the effect of profound repoſe, and a full enjoy- 


* eſtimation among men. For, before the deſtruc- 
« tion of Carthage, the People and Senate pro- 
« ceeded with much temper and concord in the 
« adminiſtration of the State: neither was there 
« any contention among the citizens for ſuperiority 
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« ment of thoſe things which are in the higheſt 


and pre- eminence. The fear of their foreign 


enemies preſerved good order in the whole com- 


« munity : but, as ſoon as they were rid of that 
« fear, then inſtantly ruſhed in ambition and de- 


« bauchery, exceſſes which proſperity delights in. 
Inſomuch that the peace and repoſe which they 


had ſo paſſionately wiſhed for in times of war 


4 and public danger, proved, now they had ob- 
4 tained it, more deſtructive and calamitous than 


either; for now the Nobility began to turn their 


* dignity into tyranny, the People their liberty in- 
4 to licentiouſneſs : and each individual, conſider- 


* ing only himſelf, ſtudied nothing but to gain 


wealth by every means poſſible. 


Thus, whilſt the two parties were quarreling 


„vhich lay between them, was miſerably rent in 


pieces. It muſt be owned, that, in the efforts of 


faction, the Nobility proved the more prevalent: 


« diffuſed, was found to be of inferior force in 


the hands of a multitude: fo that war abroad, 
Land * affairs at News were * managed by - 


and fighting for power, the Commonwealth, 


the authority of the populace, as it is looſe and 
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8 « few men: in their diſpoſal lay the treaſury, 9 
109, the provinces, the ſeveral magiſtracies, public 76 
—— " Tee and triumphs. The Commonalty were 1 
oppreſſed by poverty, and by ſerving in the ar- h 

mies, while the ſpoils of victory were engroſſed 6 8 

4 by the Generals, and a few Grandees. Nay the : r 
parents and children of thoſe very ſoldiers were, 5 0. 

at the ſame time, driven out of their rightful p " 

- « fertlements, if they chanced but to border upon : {i 

4a great man's eſtate. In this manner did avarice, tt 

« ſupported by power, inſolently, and unmeaſur+ 71 

L ably, invade, violate, and lay waſte all things: i d 

_ < utterly regardleſs of juſtice, and even of com- 7" 
mon prudence, till, with a blind precipitation, *N 

v it ran furious to its own perdition. For from the ks: 
moment that, amongſt the Nobility, there aroſe = 1 

« fuch as preferred genuine glory to uſurped y 
power, the State was in an uproar, and ſuch ci- 0 

vil feuds enfued, as if the univerſe Had been x 

«* tumbling into a chaos. 3 

« For after J. Gracchus and his brother "OE | BEE 

men whoſe anceſtors had, in the Punic and other *. 


wars, done ſignal ſervice to the State, began to aſ- 15 
« ſert the liberties of the Commons, and expoſe the ; 


« wickedneſs of the Oligarchy, the Nobles, con- 2 

« ſcious of their own guilt, and thence ſorely diſ- coll 

1 mayed, had recourſe, ſometimes to the aid of our 1 

ſtaſian allies, and to ſuch as enjoyed the rights of IM Os: 

Latium; ſometimes to the Roman Knights, whom 4 ( 

. (the hopes of a confederacy in power with the 13 
= « Patricians had detached from the intereſt of the Plu 


Commons; and, thus aſſiſted, ſer themſelves for- lat 
1 cibly to defeat the purſuits of the Gracchi. Fa 
| . * irit, | 
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JFirſt, they aſſaſſinated Tiberius, while a Tribune 


« of the People: a few years after, Caius, while a 
+ Triumvir for planting new colonies; and, with 3 


jn truth the Gracchi, from an eager deſire of car- 
« rying their point, in ſome inſtances ſhewed a 
want of temper. But a good man would chuſe 
« rather to ſuffer an injuſtice, than, by unjuſt mea- 
« ſures, toward againſt it. The victory which [by 


the Gracchi, they made a moſt inſolent uſe of, 
« dooming numbers of citizens to death, or to ba- 


« ſtrengthened the foundation of their own pow- 
er. For it has proved the ruin of many great 
« States, that the contending parties therein. have 
been bent upon gaining victory at any rate, 


„vanquiſhed.“ 
It is ſaid that the Triumvirs e with 
great ſeverity, which, if we conſider that Scaurus 
was one of them, is as ſtrange and unaccount- 
able as that he ſhould have been choſen to that 
office. L. Opimius, Sp. Albinus, Calpurnius Beſtia, 
and C. Cato, all men of conſular dignity, were con- 
demned; as alſo Su/p, Galba, one of the pontifical 


was condemned by a public ſentence. ' As for 
Opimias; the memory of his cruelties, in the affair 


Plutarch, to paſs his old age in the diſhonour and 


him, his collegue Marcus Fulvius Haccus. And 


« niſhment; meaſures which rather weakened than 


that they might wreak chern vengennen on the 


hame, which he had brought upon himſelf by 
FIERY h | * 
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the worſt of means] the Nobles obtained againſt 
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college, the firſt Prieſt, according to Cicero, Who 


of C. Gratchus, was ſo freſh that the People had 
no compaſſion for him; and he was obliged, fays- 
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his avarice and corruption. Yet Cicero laments 
the fate of this Opimius, calls him Præſtantiſſimus; 
and ſays he was the only Roman that, having 


deſerved well of the Republic, was ever con- 


demned by the People; and complains, that he, 


who had left ſo illuſtriovs a monument in the Fo- 
rum, ſhould have his own monument, bis ſepul- 


chre, totally neglected on the ſhore of Dyrra- 
chium. By the monument, which Opimius left 
in the Forum, the Orator doubtleſs means the 
Temple which Opimius erected to Concord, in 


memory of his having humbled and quieted the 
People by a-maſſacre of three thouſand of the 


citizens. The ſame writer calls the Judges who 
condemned Opimius and his aſſociates, Gracchan 


Fucdlices; by which it would ſeem he means the 
Roman Knights, to whom, by a law of C. Grac- 
chus, the right of judging had been transferred. 


Yet, as the Judges, whoever they were, muit have 


formed their ſentence by the report of the Com- 


miſſioners, of whom Scaurus, Prince of the Senate, 


was the chief, a man whom Cicero calls the Guar- 


dian:of the Republic, declaring that he not only 


admired. him, but loved him; it is very ſtrange 
that the report ſhould be fo little in favour of a 


perſon who had deſerved fo well of the Re- 
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public as the orator Wold, have us think (agen 
had done. e 1105 


12. Cacilius Metellus, the 8 of 2 and ne- 
ee of Macedonicus, was now raiſed to the Con- 
ſulſhip with 4, Junius Silanus. The province of 


Numidia fell by lot to Metellur, who having no 


confidence 1 in the old army, made new levies with 


great 
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great diligence, and got together vaſt quantities of 
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proviſions, arms, and all things neceſſary for a 
difficult war. Though Metellus, ſays Salluſt, was 
of a contrary party to the People, yet on account 


of his good qualities, and eſpecially becauſe he 
| "was proof againſt corruption [by money], a ne- 
| ceflary virtue at this juncture, they conceived great 


hopes of his ſucceſs. The Conſul choſe C. Ma- 
rius and P. Rutilius for his Lieutenants. At his 
arrival in Numidia he found the troops ſo ex- 
tremely diſſolute, ſo unfit for action, or for endur- 
ing fatigue, that, though he knew the Roman 
People impatiently expected an end of the war, 


he would not venture to lead the army againſt the 
enemy, till he had reſtored the antient diſcipline. 
Even the common ſoldiers were grown too indo- 
lent to make their own bread, or dreſs their own 
victuals; they fold their allowance of corn, and 


bought bread, and victuals ready dreſſed; and 
they kept ſervants, and beaſts of burden, to fetch 


wood, and do all other drudgery, which they ſhould 
have done themſelves. Metellus ſet himſelf to 
rectify theſe diforders; and, while he was thus em- 
ployed, Fugurtha, who had intelligence of his pro- 
ceedings, and knew he was not to be bribed, be- 
gan now to be really afraid, and to think ſeriouſſy 
of ſurrendering himſelf. To this end, he ſent Am- 
baſſadors to the Roman General, with humble 
aſſurances that, if he might have his own life and 
the lives of his children granted, he was ready to 
yield every thing elſe to the pleaſure of the Roman 


People, But Mete/lus, conſidering the Numidian: 


a8 a faithleſs People, . and fond of change, 
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644. inſtead of hearkening in earneſt to the embaſſy, 


ſecretly tampered with the Ambaſſadors, each of 


them ſeparately; and, finding them fit: for his pur- 
poſe, engaged them by4arge promiſes, to deliver 


up to him Juguri ha, alive, if poſſible, and, if that 


© could not be done, his dead body. In public, the 


Conſul gave ſuch an anſwer to the Ambaſſadors as 
the King had wiſhed. Not many days after this, 
Metellus marched his forces into Numidia, where 
The 


he found not any thing like a face of war. 


country honſes were full of inhabitants, the fields 


covered with cattle, and the husbandmen at work 


in their farms, as in a time of profound peace. 


From the towns the King's officers came out, 


and met the Conſul, offering to furniſh him with 


proviſions, and with carriages ; and, in a word, 


to obey all his commands. Nevertheleſs he 
marched on with the ſame caution as if the enemy 


had been near at hand, cauſing the country on all 


ſides to be viewed a great way round, becauſe he 


ſuſpected thoſe tokens of ſubmiſſion to be mere 
feints, and to be employed to cover ſome inſidious 
purpoſe, For Jugurtha was ſo full of guile, and 


ſo expert a General, that it was difficult to deter- 
mine whether he were more to be feared, abſent | 


or preſent, in peace or in war. 
Not far from the route that Metellus kept, 


there was a Numidian city called Vacca, the moſt 


flouriſhing mart in the whole kingdom, and in 


which were ſettled many Italian merchants. Here 


the Conſul placed a garriſon, both for the ſake of 


trying whether this would be quietly born, and 
: for the oonvenieney of che army, which, by the 
| means 
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means of ſo many traders, might be amply ſupplied 
vith every thing neceſſary. | 


In the mean while Fugurtha, by repeated Am- 


Conſul bribed the laſt Ambaſſadors, as he had 


done the former, to deliver up their maſter to him; 
and then diſmiſſed them, without either refuſing 
or promiſing the King the peace he deſired, ex- 
pecting every hour the execution of the promiſes 
of thoſe he had corrupted. 


When Fugurtha compared the words of Me- 
tellus with his actions, and perceived that arts and 
devices, like his own, were employed againſt him; 
that he had only words of peace from the Con 
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bpaſſies, implored peace; offering to ſurrender 
every thing to Metellus without any condition but 
his own life, and the lives of his children. The 


ſul, and war in fact; that he had loſt his principal | 


city ; that the Enciny became acquainted with his 
country, and that his people were excited to re- 


volt; he reſolved, being thus conſtrained by ne- 
ceſſity, to try the fortune of arms. With this 
view, having learnt the route taken by the Ro- 


nans, and gathering hopes of victory from the 


advantages of a certain ſpot where he could poſt 
himſelf, he raiſed as great a force as he could, 


and, by private ways, got before the — of 5 


Metellus. 
At a few miles diftance's Freud the river Maus 


thul, which ran from the South, there ſtood, pa- 


The uſual reading is twenty miles. Bat this ſeems to be a 
miſtake of the Tranſcribers. For it is evident, from the con- 
text, that the mountain was not far from the river, probably 


Vol. VII. F rallel 
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Over this mountain the Conſul muſt needs paſs in 


| — Purſuing his march. In the mid-way between the 


mountain and the river roſe a high hill, covered 
with wild olives, myrtles, and ſuch trees as delight 
in a dry ſandy ſoil ; the plain around it being 


barren and deſert, except thoſe parts that were 


neareſt the river. - Along this hill Jugurtha 
poſted himſelf with all his cavalry, and a body 
of choſen infantry ; the whole extended in a 
long line, not deep in file. He gaye the com- 
mand of his elephants, and part of the foot, to 
Bamilcar, poſting him in that part of the line 
which was next the river. 


After this diſpoſition, he paſſed through the 


| ſeveral diviſions of his troops, urging them to call 


to mind their former bravery and ſucceſs, and to 


defend themſelyes, and his dominions, from Ro- 
man corctoulncts/; ; told * that hey were go 


not $8 4 three miles, at me. Mr. NY and ache 


Tranſlators of Sa/luf?, by not ſufficiently attending to the ſtory, 


have beſtowed admirable ſenſes on the Romans : For, according 


to them, Metellus deſeries {without the help of glaſſes] the Ns 


midians in ambuſh at ten miles diſtance, and, at the ſame diſtance, 
his Lieutenant Rutilius ars the ſhouts, of the two armies 
when engaged in fight. That the Copyiſt made a miſtake in 
the number of miles, one of the Annotators {in the Yar. Edit.) 
thinks to be certain, for this reaſon : That it was impoſſible 
for Retilius to do in one day what be is ſaid to have done, i 
the mountain had been twenty miles from the river. 
Net enim fieri potuit, ut Rutilius ab hoc monte præmiſſus 2 
Metello ad flumen, uno eodemque die eo pervenerit, caſt 


munierit, et rurſus redierit ad Metellum, fi tantum {ps 


* be N Ossi. 


ing 


miſſus 2 
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ing 
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ing to engage with thoſe whom they had before 


ranquiſhed, and conſtrained to paſs under the yoke, 


cowards, who had only changed their Genera), 
not their hearts. He added, that he had taken all 


the precautions of a provident General to ſecure 


to them the victory; that they had the advantage 
of the ground, ſurpaſſed the enemy in number, 
| and were better ſoldiers. While the King was 


thus encouraging his men, and inſtructing them to 


| keep themſelves ready to fall on, Metellus, who as 
yet.-knew nothing of the enemy, was coming with 


his legions down the mountain. When he firſt 


deſcried Fugurthg's army in ambuſh, he knew not 


what to make of the unuſual appearance ; for 
the objects were not diſtinct, yet the trees and 
buſhes did not ſufficiently conceal the Numidians 
and their horſes. It was not long before he diſ- 
coyered the King's ſtratagem ; whereupon he 
made a halt, and changed the diſpoſition of his 
troops, ſtrengthening that fide which was next 
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the enemy, and then marched down into the 


plain. Perceiving that the Numidiaus did not 


| ſtir from their poſt, and fearing leſt his army 


ſhould be diſtreſſed by thirſt, in a parched and 
barren ſoil, he ſent forward Rutilius, one of his 
Lieutenants, with ſome light cohorts, and a part of 
the cavalry, to mark out a camp near the river; 
for he imagined that the Numidians would retard 
his march by frequent attacks, and, ſince they 


durſt not venture a pitched battle, attempt to 
weary out his men with labour and thirſt. He 
then moved on ſlowly. Fugurtha no ſooner per- 
ceived eee, e eee had paſſed his 
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frotit, chan he detached two thouſ and foot to 
poſſeſs themſelves of that part of the mountain 
by which the Roman army had deſcended, that 

it might not ſerve for a place of retreat to them, 
in caſe they were routed. This done, he ſounded 
2 charge, and, attacking them in the rear, and on 
both flanks, at the ſame inſtant, threw them in- 
to ſome diſorder. The efforts of thoſe who made 


the ſtouteſt oppoſition were eluded by the manner 


in which the Numidians fought, by whoſe miſſive 


weapons they were wounded, while unable to 


bring them to a eloſe engagement. For Jugur- 


tha's cavalry, whenever they were preſſed, did 


not retire in a body, or to any one place, but diſ- 
perſed themſelves as widely as poſſible; and, if the 
Romans did the like, in. order to purſue them, 
the Numidians turned ſhort upon the purſuets, 
and; being the more numerous, were fure to have 
the advantage. And when, to ſſiun the vengeful 


fury of their enemies, tlie hill ſeemed to offer 


them a more ſecure retreat than the plain, their 


a a cloſe — found it neceſſary, eſpeci 


Horſes could eaſily make their way through the 
thickets; while the horſes of the Romans, not be- 
ing uſed'to that work, were- not able to fol on 
them. 

' Fugurtha and Metellus ſhewed them ſelves, on 
this occaſion, to be able Generals, and the victor) 
was long conteſted between them.  Metellus's 
ſoldiers were better than thoſe of the King, but 
the King had the advantage in numbers, and in 
ſituation. The Romans, being aware that they had 
no retreat, and that they could not bring the enemy 


al 
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ally as the night was coming on, to force them, if a. — 


plibl, in their poſt on de hill, Exercing their 4 


utmoſt ſtrength and bravery in this attempr, they 
ſucceeded; yet few of the Numidians were ſlain, 


which was owing to their ſwiftneſs, and the Ro- 
| mans being unacquainted with the country. 

During this conflict, Bomilcar, to whom (as was 
| before obſerved) the King had given the command 
of the elephants, and a part of the infantry, had, 
| at a diſtance, followed Rutilius, whom the Con- 
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ſul had ſent before to mark out a camp near the 


river: and, when the Numidian, having learnt, by 


his ſcouts, that Rutilius was encamped, heard the 
ſhouts of the two armies that were engaged, ima- 


gining that perhaps Rutilius would return to the 


affiſtance of his General, he extended his troops in 


ſuch a manner as he thought was neceſſary to in- 


| tercept him, and, in that diſpoſition, advanced to- 


wards the Roman camp. The Romans, though ſur- 
priſed at his ſudden appearance, drew themſelves 


up in order ſo expeditiouſly as to be ready to re- 


ceive the charge, which rhey did with great reſo- 
lution. The battle did not laſt longer than while 


the Numidians had hope in their elephants; and 
finding theſe beaſts, by reaſon of the trees and 
buſhes that hampered them, become wholly unſer- 


viceable, they threw down their arms and fled, 
eſcaping by favour of the night. Four of the 
elephants were taken; the reſt, forty in number, 
were killed. After this victory, the victors, un- 
eaſy becauſe Metellus had ſtayed lon ger than 


they expected, advanced, in good order, to ſeek 


Yen ben 2 the mean time, was marching to- 
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v. R. 644. wards the river, and, it being dark, the rwo Par- 
ns ties, on their approach, miſtook. each other far 
343dTonC. the enemy. A battle would have enſued, if ſome 
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horſemen, detached to get malige des, kad. not 

diſcovered the truth. _ 

 Metellus continued four days in the ſame camp, 

and thence ſent out ſpies to learn what was be- 
come of Fugurtha, how he was employed, whether 
| he was ſtill maſter of : an armys and how he bore 

his defeat. 

The King had retired into places difficult of 
acceſs, and was there collefting a more numerous 
army than he had before; but chiefly of husband- 
men and peaſants; for after a defeat none of the 
Numidians follow the King except his horſe 
guards, but each man retires whither his incli- 
nations lead him; nar does this bring any ſtain 

upon their honour, it Deng the + Fallon of the 
nation. | 

Metellus perceiving, by this account, that the 
King s ſpirit was not yet broken by his defeats, 
and conſidering. that it was impoſſible to force him 

to fight | but upon his own terms, and that the Ro- 
mans | loſt. more men by a victory, than the Numi: 
dians by being vanquiſhed, reſolved to change his 
manner of carrying on the war, He led his 
forces into the moſt fertile parts of the country, 
laid waſte the lands, burnt many {mall towns and 
caſtles, put all the youth able to bear arms to the 
ſword, and gave up every thing elſe as a prey io his 
ſoldiers. This proceeding ſpread ſuch an univerſal 
terror, that great numbers of the inhabitants ſub- 
me to the Romans, gave hollage, and . 

the 


II. 


par- 
for 


ome 


* had 
advantage of the ground; he had poſſeſſed him- 
a "or? ot _ Foy; and had driven een 
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the army with corn and other neceſſaries in abun- Ke. 
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dance. Garriſons alſo were readily received 


71 


108. 


wherever Metellus thought fit to place them. By 4 Cen 


theſe meaſures 
ſtreſſed than by the defeat he had lately ſuffered, 


being now obliged to purſue an enemy, on the 
avoiding of whom he had once built his whole 


hope of ſafety, However, he did not purſue 


with his whole force, becauſe he would not, on 
any terms, hazard a general engagement; but, 


cauſing the main ſtrength of his army to keep to- 
| gether in a proper ſituation, he, by private roads, 
and in the night, attended the motions of Metel- 
| tus with a choſen body of horſe, and, falling ſud- 


denly on ſame parties of Roman ſoldiers that had 
roamed from the army, and were ſtrolling about 


the country, ſlew a great number of them, and 


took many priſoners; nor did a ſingle man eſcape 


unhurt, After which, he, according to the Afri- 


can method of making war, again difappeared *. 
In the mean time, the news of the Conſul's pro- 


ores had' cauſed a mighty joy at Rome; Meteltus 


was the great ſubject of . applauſe. He 
had conducted himſelf and his army after the 
„old Roman manner: by reſolute bravery he 
gained a victory over enemies who had the 


„ This peer 
Cenſors. I dying, the law required chat Scaurus ſhould 
abdicate ; yet he refuſed. to do it, till ſome of the Tribunes of 


| the Commons threatened to put him in Joi, if he did not 
1 (lated 
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gurt ha found himſelf more di- 
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Dor (elated by the baſe and daſtardly behaviour of 


Aulus) to ſeck a refpge in wilds and deſerts.” 


For all theſe favours of heaven, the Senate ; 
creed thankſgivings to the immortal gods; and, 
when the conſular faſces were transferred to Serv. 
Sulpitius Galba and M. Aurelius Scaurus, for the 
-5- new year, the Senate continued Metellus in his com- 
mand of the army, with the title of Proconſul. The 


honours done to the merit of this General made 
him more eager than ever to complear his glory by 


à 2 final victory: yet all his marches and motions 


= were with the utmeſt caution. That he might 


ſpread more widely the terror of the Roman arms, 


he divided the troops between himſelf and Ma- 


rius; the two leaders marching and encamping ſe- 
parately, yet not at too great a diſtance to be 


| * to ſuccour each other on oc ſ ion. 
Fugurtha, by ſudden irruptions and nen 


ä — kept the Roman legions in continual 


alarm, and yet found means to avoid à battle: 
which Metellus having, for ſometime, experienced, 
he reſolved to lay ſiege to Zama, a conſiderable 
town, and of great ſtrength, in hopes that the 
King would lead his army thither to relieve ir. 


The King, receiving early notice of the Proconſul's 


deſign, got to Zama before him, and ſtreogrhen- 
ed the garriſon with a body of deſerters, promi- 


ſing the inhabitants at the ſame time that he would 
haſten to their ſuccour. And, accordingly, while 


Metellus was buſy in an aſſault upon the town, and 


the ſoldiers,” whom he had appointed to guard his 
camp, were negligently beholding the action, the 
Numidian appeared on a e and forced his 
{ 1 Way 
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way into the camp by one of the gates. The Con- 
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ſul, upon notice, diſpatched. all the Roman ca» Bc 
valry, and, ſoon after, Marius with-the infantry 


of the allies, to repel the enemy; and the King 


did not long abide the charge, but retired to a 
place of ſecurity. Next day Metellus having 
poſted all his horſe on that fide af his camp 
which Jugurtha had aſſaulted, renewed his at- 
tacks on Zuma. The Numidian appeared again, 
fell ſuddenly upon the Roman cavalry, and put 
the foremoſt ranks into diſorder. As he had 
mixed ſome foot with his horſe, his troops ſtood. 
firmly to the charge, and the engagement was long 
and obſtinate. Metellus finding, after ſome time, 
that he could neither take the town, nor force 
Fugurtha to a pi itched battle, thought proper to 
raiſe the ſiege; and, the. ſeaſon being far ad- 
yanced, he retired into that part of the Roman 
province which lay neareſt to Numidia, and 
there paſſed the winter. But he. did not ſpend 


it in idleneſs; for ſince the way of arms had not 


ſucceeded, to his mind, he applied himſelf ta 


deſtroy the King by the "treachery of his own ! 
| friends, To this end, having contrived to draw 


Bomilcar ¶ Fugurtha's: chief favourite before 


ſpoken of) to a private conference, he ſolemnly 
promiſed him that the Senate ſhould grant him 


pardon, and the poſſeſſion of all his effects, if he 


would deliver up the King either alive or dead. It 

is ſaid that Bomilcar was caſily prevailed upon; 
becauſe he feared, leſt, if a peace with Rome were 
concluded, he ſhould be given up to puniſhment 
| . murder of Aae. Yer” it would ſeem 


that 


— 


* 645. end deen ſcruple to aſſaſſinate his maſter; = 
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for, at this time, he only endeavoured to per- 


344 Conf. ſuade him to a voluntary ſurrendry, exhorting 


* lib. viii. 


him to take pity upon himfelf, his children, and 
his ſubjects, and to conſider that he had ſufficient- 
ly tried his fortune; that bis kingdom was now 
much weakened; that the Numidiant had long 
ſuffered all the calamities of war, and might con- 
ſult their own ſafety, if he neglected it. At laſt 


Fugurtha conſented to ſend Ambaſſadors to the 


Proconſul, with an offer to ſubmit to whatever 


conditions of peace he ſhonld think fit to pre- 


ſcribe him. Metellus, by the advice of his coun · 
cil, firſt ordered him to pay 200,000 pounds 


weight of ſilver, to deliver up all his elephants, 


Ad nd a certain quantity of arms and horſes; all 
which he executed punctually. The Proconful 
then demanded that he ſhould yield up the de- 
ſerters . Jugurtha obeyed in this alſo, and gare 


up the much greater part of them; ſome few, in 
the beginning of the negotiation, had eſcaped to 
Bocchus King of Mauritania. But when, laſtly, 
the Numitlian' was ordered to repair to Tiſidium, 


there to receive further ditections, he began to he- 


ſitate. Conſcious of his crimes, and fearing leſt 
their due puniſhment was approaching, he ſpent 
ſeveral days pwn „ e to come to any 

| ——— e of Ae a eden were 
Thain and Ligurians. The fame. auther adds, that Mete/- 


les cauſed the hands of ſome of them to be cut off; and that, 
by his orders, thereſt were fixed in the ground, up to the middle, 


then woutided and'tormented by the ſoldiers with darts and ar- 
rows, and then / burnt, r Asp. is 


reſolution. 
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reſolation. At length, the terrible apprehenſion 


him to try once more the chance of war. 
SALLUST reports, that, about this time, Ca tus 


 Maxivs, being in winter · quarters at Utica, and 


having offered certain ſacrifices to the Gods, was 


told by a Diviner [an Haruſpex], that great and 
wonderful favours to him were proghoſticated in 


the entrails of the victims; and he might; there 


fore, boldly purſue whatever deſigns he had formed, 
F ecure of fucteſe by the prifettion and aſſiſtance of 


the heavenly powers. The hiſtorian adds, that Ma- 
ius had, before this, been ſeized with an ardent 
deſire of the Conſulſhip d, and chat, excepting a 


noble birth, he had, in truth, every qualification 


requiſite for riſing to that high ſtation: induſtry. 


| probity, great military Still; in the field, the high 


and. daring, ſpiritiof u warrior; in the city, nos. 
ration, the diſpoſition and deportment proper to civil 
life. Superior and inſenſible to all the allurements 
of riches and ſenſuality, he thirſted after glary 
alone. And ſo well had he behaved bimſelf in the 
ſeveral offices through which he had paffed,'as to be 
alioays thought, by theſe who remarked his conduct, 


70 deſerve a higher ſtation than what he actually 


filled. Vet, as worthy a man as Mantos was 


TILL THIS TIAIE © (for Ambition hurried him, 


Bet. 


of belng precipirated from the heighth af Roy. 1 
alty, to the low condition of a Slave, determined 344 anſs 


23 
Che. 


> Ir was ſeven years finch he had been Prætorf whereas the | 


law required but three years interval between the Prætorſhip | 


and the Conſulate. Cic. as Office I. th, e. 00. 
Tame is ad id locorum ulis Vir (nam poted ambitions 


preeceps datus of, &c.) I (hall here take the liberty to offer to 
che Reader's conſideration the following 2ue/ion, which the pre- 


afterwards, 


„ 
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| hitherto, ventured to ſtand for the Confulſhip ; 35 


—ſent caſe ſuggeſts, Whether the praciice, 2 ſome biftorians 


of great name, have fallen into, of prefacing their account of a 
man's ations with giving his CHARACTER, either as drawn 
by former writers, or as it reſulted to tbemſelves, from a ſurvey of 

all they knew of his conduct, be not an unfair practice? Unfair, 


Jometimes, with regard to the perſon, whoſe actions they are going 


to relate; always unfair with regard to the reader: Becauſe 


auch paintings will naturally prevent his making a free uſe off bis 


own judgment, and may oftentimes miſlead him ? It is a trite 


obſervation, that, in point of moral behaviour, no man is more 
unlike to another, than one and the ſame man has been to 


himſelf, in different periods of his life : And yet, if, before we 


| read the hiſtory of a warrior or a ſtateſman, we are impreſſed 


with a very diſadvantageous opinion of the turn and diſpoſition 


of his heart, we ſhall be apt, without any other reaſon, to 


impute to. unworthy motives. all his public actions, in every 


ſtage of his Life; in which.cenſyre it is ten to one that we err 


8 r 
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' And fo likewiſe, if the character be greatly to the advantage 
of the perſon characteriſed, this will incline us to overlook, or 
to conſtrue favourably, or, at leaſt, to ſeek ſome covering to 
palliate, his very worſt actions. actions of baſenels the moſt 
ſhameful and inexcuſfable. : 

Of each of theſe Ie” of ca ue, 1 


———— 


PLUTARCH, by introducing his . Man l us's life 
and actions, with a very odious Character of him, (ſuch az 
he, indeed, "Jeſerved in his laſt years) has miſled (as I con- 
ecive) certain modern writers of Roman hiftory, to apply that 


character to the aubole condud of Marius from "Warp: 


firſt entrance into the world at 17 years of age. | 
Ine connut janais (ſays the ingenious + Continuator of 


Mr. Rollig's Roman, hiſtory) les ox de le droiture, de la fran- 


chiſe, de la reconnoifſance, dis que ſa fortune, ou Fexecution de ſes 
projets dy trowoa intereſſte. | Ceft une bomme gui went pu une 
paſſion, Peuvie de Saggrandir, mais qui ne ſe fit jAMans un ſcra- 
24 banden. . PUT-CETTE nurrter ir m4 
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che Nobllity having, for a long time; appro- 


priated the office to themſelves, juſt as if, by 


px LA CHARRUE four lui faire prividre la profeſſion des armes, par 
laguelle il efpera pouvoir Selever. I fit ſes ere 1 er 
aun ſiege de Numance ſous Scipion I Aricain, &c. 

The Continuator has this from the Greek Blographer, 
whoſe teſtimony concerning Maxius, when Tribune of the Come 


- 1915, he likewiſe adopts, a few pages after. MAarius—se 


FIT EGALEMENT ESTIMER DES DEUX PARTIES, COMME NE 
CHERCHANT A PLAIRE NI AUX UNS, NI AUX AUTRES, MAIS 
ENVISEAGEANT UNIQUEMENT LE Bien PuBLIC. 

Theſe two paſſages muſt ſurely appear not to be very con- 
Fiſtent 3 but this, I think, they will ſerve to evince, That an 


Plutarch, indeed, ſeems not to have been diſpoſed to do 


Juſtice to the character of Mazivs. Perhaps, the rough ſol- 


dier's total negle& of Greet literature, and his declared contempt 
of the Greek language, may have biaſſed the mind and pen of 
the Greek philoſopher and hiſtorian more ſtrongly than he him- 
ſelf was aware of. 

If he could have been . 5 3 (in Fa 


« the Grecian Muſes and Graces, he would not, after bearing fo 
many honourable offices, and performing ſo many. glorious 
* exploits, have given the reins to implacable anger, ill · timed 


ambition, and inſatiable avarice; paſſions which carried 


him to the commiſſion of ſuch horrible injuſtices and cruel- 


i ties, as rendered him, is his de een 157 


% miſerable.” 
[By the way; ae among as 


moſt judicious of P/utarc/s reflections, ſeeing, by his own ae- - 


count, SYLLA, who did ſacrifice to the Muſes and Graces, had 


more yices than Mar1vs, and ſarpaſſed him in cruelty]... » 


introduction to his life of Max Ius) “ to pay his devotions to 
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Hiſtorian, by Chara&er-drawing, at the entrance of his work, 
may, ſometimes, bring even himſelf into inconveniencies. 


Our biographer intimates to us, that Metellus laid che foun- | 


dation of \Marivus's fortune, by appointing him to be one 


of his Lieutenants, and that Maz1vs behaved himſelf angrate- 
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Law, they had an excluſire right to it; hand- 


ing it from one to another, and Iooking upon 


Now, in thefirit place, how can this Lieutenincy be ſaid, with 
any propriety, to be the foundation of Marivus's fortune, who 
had, already been raiſed to the Tribung/ip of the Commons, 


and, after that, to the Preter/oip, and was, at this time, 
eſteemed the beſt Soldier in the Commonwealth ? | 


And, in the next place, though we find, that Manuvs's 


Lieutenancy proved an immediate ſtep to the Casſulſbip, Does it 


any where appear, that this was the intention of MeTELLUs ? 


Did he mean ſo great a benefit to Mazips? No, the contrary 


_ is evident : So that no gratitude was due from Maz1vs to 


MerTzLLvus, as to a perſon, to whom he owed either the 


foundation of his fortune, or the means of riſing to the Con- 


ſulſhip. 
4 Manivs,” ſays Plutarch, © did not conſider himſelf 
* as obliged to the Conſul for the honourable poſt of Lieu- 


„ tenant, but to Fortune only, who was now pleaſed to favour 


* him with a fine opportunity of diſplaying his abilities, and, 
= rn „riſing to the higheſt dignities in the State. He di/- 

to do any thing for the glory of his GEEAAL: but, 
<< 7n all his actions, had à view to his own glory, and to that 
< alone. In this view, he, on every occafion, gave ſignal proofs 
* of his courage; and, as he never declined | [any great and 
< jm enterpriſe, through fear of the difficulties and 
« dangers which attended it; fo he never, through pride, diſ- 
< dained to charge himſelf with the execution of the moſt in- 


conſiderable. Surpaſſing all the other officers. in foreſight 
< and military fall, he vied with the common ſoldiers in tem- 


perance and in patient enduring of hardſhips and fatigue; 


* chufing to eat and lodge no better than they; and, when- 


ever a camp was to be fortified, mixing among them, and 
-« putting bis band to the work: by which means he not 
* only gained- their affections, but made them content and 


e For the Roman 


es ſoldiers were much better pleaſed, when a commander con- 

<< deſcended to ſhare their ee e Por ERA, ALA 
jn floth and idleneſs.” 

| How to reconcile.this eonduct of Maxrus with his diſdaining 

Ras + Hi the promotion of MzTELLUS's glory, ſeems 

| every 


* 
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every New Man, how diſtinguiſhed ſoever by his 
merit, as a prophane perſon, unqualified for ad- 


to be ſomewhat difficult ; Becauſe certain it is, that, by whatever 


Zaffons Maxrus might be ſecretly animated, he well knew, 
that he could do no exploit under the direction and auſpices of 


his General, but what would redound to the credit of his 
GENERAL < and it is not to be doubted, that METELLUs's 


principal view, when he choſe Maxtus for his Lieutenant, 
was the advancement of his own honour, to which he thought 


the exemplary behaviour of Max1vs, and his diſtinguiſhed 
talents for military affairs, would be greatly inſtrumental ; 
and, i in this, he was not diſappointed. 

Nor is there any ſhadow of ** that Maalos, from 
the time of his landing in Africa, had malevolent * diſpoſitions 


| foward: his General. 1 he had ſuch diſpoſitions, he kept them 


concealed from METELLUs ; or, if not, Sal Lust was perfectly 
ignorant of this particular, when he wrote the Jugurthine 
War: for this Hiſtorian, having related how Fugurtha ſur» 
prized the Roman camp, and forced his way into it, whilſt 


_ MeTeLLius was employed in the attack of Zama (the ſiege 
of which place he did not undertake till the fecond year of 


his command, and towards the end of the campaign) tells us, 


chat the Proconſud, when he detached Mazivs, with the aux- 


liaries, to recover the camp {from which the guard in their 


« eyes, by their Fal RNosuir, and by his regard for his 


e country, not to ſuffer a ſpot on the honour of her victorious 


army to remain, nor the enemy to eſcape with impunity.” 
[* Eumgue, Jacrumans, per Auicir ian, pergue Rempublicam, 


 obſecrat, ne quam contumeliam remanere in exercitt vickore, newe 


« hoſter inultos abire ſinat.] 


It does not appear, that Maztvs, when Lone to 


MzeTELLus, acted otherwiſe than as a brave and able officer, 
zealous for the ſervice of his Country, and the honour of his 
General; nor that he had a more inordinate ambition, than 

even the moſt HonzsT of the Nobles, his cotemporaries. He 
was now 48 years old, had maintained a conduct hitherto un- 


exceptionable, and, having been Pretor ſeven years before, 


bad a legal right to ſtand for the Conſulſbip. Satt usr, in his 
account + 9 epoNG has marked the ff "_- by whick this fa- 


miſſion 


r had fled) © 'conjored him, with tears in his 
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v. R. 645.. miſſion to that facred Honour. © But now, the 


—_ prevailing paſſion of Maxivs OE ſoothed and 


244 Conf. 
nous Roman Wende! 5. che path of virtue into that of the 
moſt enormous wickedneſs; and has plainly told us the tem- 
ptation, the provocation, by which he was ſeduced. | 
It was MeTeLLus's contemptuous treatment of him, that 
Eindled thoſe paſſions of reſentment and revenge, with which 
he afterwards flamed. A brave man; and of ſuperior luſtre in. 
that branch of merit which wis moſt eſteemed at Rome, is it 
any wonder that he did not cafily brook the haughty injuſtice 
of a Grandee, to whoſe ſucceſſes in war, during two years, he 
had remarkably contributed, and who, yet, deſpiſed, and in- 
| | ſulted him, for not being nobly born? 
3 The inſolence of the Nobles, and their violation of thoſe 
N laws of equality which had been the ſource of Roman great- 
neſs, may juſtly be conſidered as the occaſional cauſe of all 
thoſe miſchiefs which Marius brought upon his country. 
I come now to give an inſtance of the inconvenient conſe- 
quence of Character-draxuing, when it is to the advantage of 
| the perſon characteriſed. "Ma 
Fom. ix. The Continuator of M. Rollin” s Roman Hiſtory, 4 — he which 
r. 251. firſt ſpeaks of Mx rxLLus, makes no ſcruple to ſay—<* Tu:s ha 9s 


% ConsvuL HAD ALL THE QUALITIES THAT  CAN-RENDER plica; : 
« A MAN ESTIMABLE ; Ce Conſul avoit tout ce 4ĩ peut rendre ta, {per 
« un homme eſtimable. Vet, not many pages after, we find vonbz 


that MeTELLUs had fo little ſenſe of honour, as to think Himſelf Fr og 


At liberty to uſe any means by awhich he might acquire the glory of i — 
ſucceſsfully terminating the war, committed to his conduct. Gs 
„„. prit ſes quartiers d hyver dans la Province Romaine, 105 - 


* a portée de la Numidie. Il ne donna pas ce tems Ia a l'oi- Quid | 
ſivetẽ et aux delices, comme faiſoient ſouvent les autres Ge- 4 
« neraux: et ne perdant point vũe de Tugurtha, il dreſſa 

«<. de nouvelles batteries pour parvenir a finir la guerre. N. 
« 7 | Jervit vraiment huable, Si neut employ gue DES VOIES 5 
„ D*HONNEUR. Mais nous avons vi gu iL NE TOIT PAS My 
« SCRUPULEUX. SUR CET. riet. Tour l LUI 

-_ ETOIT BON POUR REUSSIR,” 

This is faid on account of the Proconſul's ſecretly praftiſing 
vin * the King's s chief confident, to deliver up his 


encouraged 
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encouraged by the Pic prediction, he 
dene ly requelicd, of his General, permil 1.40 Þ 


| royal aner line av dead into the hands of l., enemies: on 


| this condition, MgTeLLvus promiſes the. felon, that the Se⸗ 
date ſhall nat only pardon the murder be had totmitted at 
Rome, bug confirm bim in the. .poſſeſion of * whole 


Wben the e Writer fays, Now » Av 6 651 urn? 
jus ſerupMenr, &c. he refers to Mztat.r.yu3! 8 former tampering, 


for the ſame pürpoſe, with. every one of the many Ainbaſſadbrs 
ae e . Ege, fi g bes ent to him, wich 
. of Abends jos B , tn les « 


22 2 bout & leur perfuadir d 


2ERISSEMENT. Bs nes Uns. Marzi, fotr me, ri 

for jeu fait en fublſt & ces Pres unt repouſt [avprable; & 

_ by Tae ur 158 dani 7 eranctr. * 
May we not here N to Mer 214.45 himſelf; the 

which Cięsaso 

TxLLUs? Pafumacne M ARIUM ke udien R. 

blies, atque excute in 


telſigentian) ©9275 at yideas, que. fit in 
ts, ſpecies, forma, et notio Vigs BONI, . ergo. in VIRUM | 


CXPAIetidum, ur, „ * 


- 


2 ergo nl res tanti, 
i 5e ee 
Herre tan 27 4 


don 9 4 ri emplumgnti Ca Pr, 122 1 Profacio minus. A 
ff ergo _u cbm 


Sr 


1 YR, M4 ; 


* 


167. 


f des trowvant Mex dpeſer d ie gn i, ſous p. 255: 


the he of. L; 
paſſes * ARIUS for hayi ing calumniate nated Ma- iii. 20. 


9 
- 


| 5 - Thi" Reman Hij tory. * - Book vn. 


33 61s. go d Rome, there to preſent himſelf a candidate 
ZN for the Conſular dignity . MerELLTus, who, 
l 
nene 1g nordio—- . _ Em 68 {4 3%. 
Orat. pro Aer 5 aliquent gra viorem ? confia rem 7 geen 

Balb. 20. aide prudentia, religione, equitate Fc Maxtor! 
Orat. pro , —Pudicitiam cum eriperet militi tribunus militaris, in exercity 
Mil. 3: C. Mazn, PROPINQUUs'£3US IMPERATOR1S': ficht af 
| es oft, cui vim afferebat: Facere enim probus atolefeens pericule?, 
quam perpiti turpiter malrit. Aipue bc 11s vin” $UMMVs, 

I 51S, 
= © Platarch tells us that Maxius not only abjobvet'the young 
nn, Dot with his own hands crowned kim 15 4 er. Bu 
=. what the Biographer adds is remarkable, and ſurely diſcover 
x | 2n unreaſonàble prejudice againſt Manvs, Heureuæ [I uſe M. 
| Dacier r Tranſlation] i 'awoit facrifie ain ſon propre ſany i 
ia vertu, el à la ſagelſẽ, et nou a ſa probe ambition, et d ſes vii 
Tom. xiv. Winters.” 80 likewiſe,” when Father Catrom has related hov 
p. 30. 'Jagertha ſurpriſed the Roman camp while the General ws 
: making an aſſault upon Zama, be chüs prbcgeds, 4 Merellun 
. ent occupt du' foin de "for attirque, Hapyrit pus des fitard: i, 
be ram, que Fagurtha'y avdit pd, A Vinftant it deat 
Marin, aver ſoute la cavalerie de for” armee, pour enchaſſs 
inen. Ne ſouffres pas," Yui dit il, bt kermit aur you 
The good Father omiti pet amicitiam perque Rempublican 
* Vid. ſup. 1 4 1 que le Namide puiſſe ſe vanter d ayoir ẽtẽ plus 
p. 79. „ -HeureuX à nous " ſufpfehidre, que* nous I forcer Zama.” 
Manus EVT ECARD A 8 RUN E UCB. —1IL vor 
- £699" sb, HONNEUR' TEILE.“ Thus we ſee, that, ac 
cbrding to theſe Writers, Mak ever did à virinos 
- abi; never did what was right from a right motive. Au 
Comp. of this indeed is expressly fad By PrU AMC. r pour bin 
Pyrrbus Jagen des plus belles'a&ivne des Bymmer, il us fant les cnfuer- 
and Ma- par elle memei, ni par la” fn qu'il bt ent ni par Jes Bumm! 
ee ieee Wins & leh ipteurs; wn Niltmient pur bes motift®# 
| les ont produites, il oft certain que ni LES ExeLoirts de Pyrei 
% Yer Dr Mantes, wh Marr DES" GRANDE "LOU 
„ "ors; Des vITOLS" be en gut” peir sur LES FAN 
8 Are, d mori wert & HONNETE,\# 
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though poſſeſſed of many good qualities, had a 


mind NE: with | rhe” pride and haughtiticſs 


# Ya tv aps. e fy er in ee e — 


pris pour La JUSTICE, er pour LE BIEN DES ROMMES gui ſaient 
veritab l ement lonabler.” Or cx na" jamans tre IE nur de 
Pyrrhis, 1 Ds Manxrus. Lin er Pautre nt jamais view 
fait gut pour ſatisfaire leur AMBITION PARTICULIBR R, er 
four remplir ce DBSIR INSATIABLE' DB omg, QUI LES or- 
gs be 

M. Rollin, in the Preface to his Second e of Ro- 
man Hiſtory, ſays the ſame of air the Romans That 'Vats 
Gtox r was: le uorir UNIQUE dr leurs plus belles actions. 
Whether this nation be well founded I ſhalt examine. elſe- 
where ; at preſent, let us ſuppoſe it an indiſputable truth.: and 
then let us aſk, What advantage could Metel/us have over 
Marius in point of Moral character? None, moſt certainly. 
Metellus, if he committed fewer crimes than Marius, was not; 
for that Reaſon; more virtuous than He. hey had heſties-of 
them any ſpark of real Virtue. | 

But let us ſuppoſe, . ft waspditle 
for the old Romans to undertake” and perform great actions, 


tom a Love of Juice, and a regard 15 Public Good; or, in 


other words, that they were capable of Virtue: How does 
it appear, rom any thing, regarded: | whores that he had 
more virtue than Marius? | . 

m in Imbearidhe of Come writers, we weng to Beg this Hg 


of the actions of this Metellus with a Character of him, fuch 


as he ſeems, by his Conduct, Wann it would 
de to this effect. 


Ther he was hangen and infolent; deſpiſſag all merit in 


was Cloſely connefted with the Honeff, and employed his influ- 
ence to ſupport them in "their uſurpations on the rights of 
the people. That, though not to be corrupted himſelf, by 
money, he was a faſt friend tc thoſe honeft men who took bribes 
from a foreign enemy. 

That, to acquire the glory of ſabduing that enemy, when 
he was General of the Roman army, he did not ſcruple to 
employ any means even the baſeſt and maſt odious 3 and that, 


G. 2 common 


men, wh were noc 6, Mis own rank ant high Virth That he 


v. R. 6g. 
Fang 


344 Conf: 


1 n Hifory: Bock VII. 


Niete common among n 
to wonder at his Lieutenant's proje&, and adviſed 


1 1 him, as out of friendſhip, to be ſatisfied with his 
cbndition, and Her'entertain any views above it: 
| and*having ſententioully intimated. to him, Wat 

LI. things were not lo be coveted by ALL men, ex- 

horted him, carefully to avord afhing of the Roman 

People, what thry "might with" good reaſon refuſe 

him. But Makius, notwithſtanding this, and a 

great deal ware to the ſame eſſoct, perſevering. to 
ſollicit his diſcharge, the Proconſul, at length, 

anſwered him Tharpty,” «Fon need not be in ſuch 

* haſte to 80 away; it will be zine. enough for 


7 1228 
: 2 2110 


1 one — 
en. aun ene ee 
and envy 28 
I fay,, How greatly would 3 
diminiſh our admiration of choſe parts of his conduct, on account 

. of which he bears a good name in hiſtory, end is, at this da), the 
| e eee Lilliaguilded e? The Len 
particulars, I mean, are, babe id eas bg f? , 
1: Thar be r cofulolthenth onthe ea the "+ 0 he 

by the Marian faction, an oath wbich. all the r deu men- 


berg. as well as the diſhoneſt, meanly took. n Is war 
2. That he choſe. to £2. mo eaſe, rather than commenc be“ 
2 civil war. | ; 


\ ,- Fhis was, doabtleſs, very laudable, pſpacially if thoſe who arm 
prophled it to him could have ſupported, him: but it might WW chat 
de the effeRt of mere regard for his own, preſervation, it no! 
bei hkely that he and his . would hang got the better 

« of Marius. Sal oh | : 

the way, what e men webe who, Ge e 

A us his perſonal intereſt, lege have pn country 

in a civil war? Memmius, the Tribune o of. ihe Commons, dehorted 

the people from ways of violence on a much more weight 


becaßon. Le Jager.) 24 Had e % nen 15 e 


„„ 


66 you 


„ „„ 2 . d 
eine % - 1 * 


, for the 
count!) 
Ichorted 
weight 


« you 


ip! i ii.” The Ronin Hb: 
2 ſtand for the Confutthip, When m 
* thay be your collegue.“ The ſon, at 51 time; 


ſerved” under his father, and was abvirt 4 


* 


3 410} R Nl is 


years oF age: 
Such -*conternpttic 
verving Makivs from his purpoſe, ſerved only 
to make him more cager in rhe purſuit of it, and 
to'kindle in his breaſt an inextinguiſhaBle anger 
againſt ME TELLUS. From THIS TIME, putting 
himſelf Wholly under the guidance of the worſt 
of counſellors, Ambition and Revenge, he ſaid and 


did every thing, which thoſe paſſions dictated to 


him To the ſoldiers that were under his com- 
mand, in their winter-quarters, he allowed unu- 
full nbe 
Pline, Which he had hitherto alway 's enforced, by 
"own example, no lefs than y his autho- 
tity.” | Amongſt "the Roman merchants (of whom 
there were great numbers at Vriea) he ſeverely 
cenſuretl his General's conduct, inſtnuating, that 
he was vain man, had the pride of a King, and, 
being too fond of command, had protracted the 
war, without neceſſity: and he boaſted; that, were 
be himſelf intruſted with only one half of the 


army, he would, in a few days, have Jugurtha 1 in 


chains. The merchants liſtened to this diſcourſe 


the more readily, and thought it the, more rea- 
ſonabl becauſe they had ſuffered, in their com- 
merce, by the continuance of the war, and be- 
cauſe no meaſures ſeem expeditious enough to 

men who are in great haſte to be 8 
Not to neglect any means by » which his views 
m ight be promoted, he made court, eren by flat- 
| 2 _ *rery, 


y for 8 645. 


us teile ent, far from di- 


rty, relaxing the rigour of their diſci- 


ur. 


86 
R. 2.55 
Io ones 
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duct of it might be given to Mazivs., 


. N 
of whoſe, mind were impaired; by. diſeaſe. His 


name was Gauda; he was grandſqn-of Maſiniſſa, 


and being a ſon of Ma/tanabal, was brother io 
Jugurtha, though by a different mother. King 


 Micipſa, by his will, had named this Gauda to be 
next in ſucceſſion 10 the crown, after his three 


immediate heirs. The crazy man having been 
refuſed by the Proconſul, certain honours, which 
could not be granted him without violating the 


Roman cuſtoms; was grievouſly affronted. In the 


height of his diſcontent, Maz1vs, accoſts him, 
* What ?. @ man , regal dignity——and a man 
« of fuch importance grandſon of, Mas1: 


* N1884 to be treated ſo igno minzouſly 1. Demand 


ſatisfaction at Rome, for the inſult, yqu have 
« ſuffered from the General, You. may depend 
upon my aſſiſtance. Nothing could hinder 
« your immediate poſſeſſion of the kingdom of 
« Numidia, were Jugurtha either killed or taken 
1 priſoner; and one of theſe would quickly be 

effected, if I were Conſul, and intruſted wich 


the command of the troops 
By theſe, and other ſuch like e Ma 
RUS engaged Ganda, the Roman Knights, the 
Soldiers, and many of the Merchants (and the 
hope of a ſpeedy peace engaged ſtill more ) wo 
write to their friends at Rome, inveighing againſt 
Merzixus for his flow procedure in the war, 
and expreſſing their earneſt deſi ires, that the con- 
The 
_ concurrence of ſo many perſons, in ſolliciting for 
| his Fern did him . honour ; and the 
times 


ian, ye * 


1 


. ; 

; "BY 
* g 4 x 
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times tco ſeemed much * his pretenſionsz: I. Nhe 54; 
the NonLEs; having lately ſuffered a terrible 1. 


overthrow by. the Mamilian *, Law, and. the- — 


CoMMons; in general, being now diſpoſed to Vid. 


raiſe. Neu Men to the higheſt dignities . Þ 


Tuovon Fugurtha, by a fraudulent treaty; had, 
been ſtripped of à confiderable,pars of his trea- 
ſure, his arms and his troops, yet he now, with; 
great diligence, aſſembled an army, fortified. the 
towns in his poſſeſſion, and endeavoured, by pro- 
miſes and threatenings, to bring over thoſe which: 


1 


had revolted from him. Metellus had put 3 
garriſon. into Gram one of the largeſt and 
richeſt cities of Numidia, and had given the go⸗ 
vernment of the place 0 J. Turpilius Silauus, an 
Lalian, his particular friend, with whom he was 
cpünected by the ties of hoſpitality, ſubliſting 
from father to ſon. The chief men of the city, 
being gained by ugurtha, took the opportunity 
of a public feſtival. to, invite; the Goyernor, the 
pgs and other officers of the garriſon, ta 
fealt at their houſes. Each. man. ſtabbed his 
gueſt, and then the inhabitants fell upon the 
oman ſoldiers, and put them all to the 4 


Ot all the Italiaus, Turpilius alone eſcaped: 

whether this was owing to pity in his hoſt; ta 
compact, or to chance, is not clear a: but one 
thing (adds Salluſt) ſeems to admit of no doubt, 


that; "by wharſoever way he Eſcaped, he was 4 


baſe and detcſtable wretch, ſceing, in ſo een 


bolital 5; i" £4 4441 ie 18“ 2181 T 


Plutarch ſays, the inhabitants 4 Fe font. T; me away 


upr. p. 57, 


28 becauſe of the en Me abs in 


4 « f as . "_ 4 
801% nt $5 4 hy n 


' E 4 0 a calamity 


11 


The — Bobk VI. 


. Luer 2 Clamiey (amidlk 4 general mäffuere of his ſol: 


diers, countrymen; and friends) He: could prefer 


1 25 an ing lorious life to unfullied henbur. II. 2 10 . 
Netellus, the ſecond day after his loſs of tbe 


| to recqveted it by ſurprizey gave it up to be 
Naddsred, and put moſt of tlie inhabitants to 
—— d. he Ggrernor Tirpiliul being brought 
to à trial, and making but à weak defcrice, the 
Countil of War condemned him, and us he was a 
Roman eirizen wh only the privileges of — 
hs ſuffered the puniſhing? gf 
and tlien beheaded ee. 
Abet the ſithe time, Bumilcas ni "w_ 
Jugurſ ba tiad heguh ts ſuſpect him; turned all his 
choughts to prevent, by à titiely murder of his 
giaſter; che pfobable conſequenets of thar' ſulpi- 
con: and, the itiobe eaſily, to fiicrebd it the et- 
rerpriſe, he eligaged a Numidian Nobleman, 
Nabdaſſa, td be his affooilte in it. Nab- 

r "Haar + and very Popflar, And half 
ay ro command 4 feparate Army, fot. perform 
1 whe military operations, to Which Jug 


when high NE is be emp foyed ig 


ay + telly ws; that kb — Ghibd y pat io drach bd 
the Senators of Yacca,' "pps in Be 2722 of 11/1 fl 

3 Acxording to Plutarch, Marius fo irritated te Council 

againſt the eee, Mages r boys could 

* eee eee ; 8d 
ben, afterward 85 the innocence of urpiliug ap Lg Mart 

Hey. where Yoalted, "that he had lodged in "Metetus' bel, 

| KN Dar would perpetually At Fade = haviog killed 

Ml. Deer ſerves, that the fatter of erh 1 

wer diſcovered, when Serko wrote. | 
* ene 
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lf jR*” ware 


aud encouragltig mim te contirite 


A His def 


ocers ef regte impottafees er tö he facgte“ 
with bufmels, Eid Hor; ttt perſor, —_ _ - 8 
r cofiffiritors having fixed # day for tlie affaſ- 344 Cont? 
arte Medal fepafre tö the arb fit harr 
tie, pectin the midſt bf the Roritin Winters! 
quatreth] to prefer Ve the ohantty Folly Veilig Pl. 
aged) Nepertkeleſb through fear, ne falled t 
keep his hHRGnment Boinileur therefore ſeti i 
letter to Rin repröneküng hint With Ris egled, 
Nelly in te 
reſolution Wey had take! for har FuptWHh# 
would certainly be deſttéyed; and che ly 
queſtien Was, Wherher” He bud p&iM by the 
bravery of Metellus, or by theirs. WHEH tis ler- 

ter urrbted Naeae dv was Hing. upon Els Ne to 
wit * little res In after Fatigbe:® Hy rea 
ad osnftlered it HE fel afeep: Boot? afte bs 
Nenidian, who: the ef PF Hate 
affairs; und Was His PayOurit6/ahd the ebnfflent of 
g88, ecepk tlle laft, enteren the tent, 
ad Weng detter upon the pff 186 be ft Up 
fead It, aud hen Hen: 18 Na e 
walking Yr 9 7 — and, being frre d 
of verb fig he afrer hit Wen | 
but th no Pu % Himfelk Here Wen 
ate St The 0 d Wy in that he iutended 
10 hav Weovercd HUT OY ka be not 
Led predemeqd 1 5 ervant, And, ars, 

8 bs this 55 lic unde - the, on 1 5 

i Gs he me. Se, gr guiſing - 8 Teal A. 
tboüglits, returned 7 ald aner; pd, nen « 
he had put Bomllcar, * ew tab 'of Bis 
rr 8 to death, con tinüed his diffinutation, 

SHERYL 7 fearing, 5 


* 


95 The Rem Beg yu. | 
72 Nee daes dea he gize the reins 10 hi revenge, 


1 25 he. might thereby occaſion. an inſurrection: but, in 
der this. ime, he had; no repoſe of mind by. n 
— Fearing his own ſubjodg now, as fu 
wuch as he feared che Romans, he copjd nor, i of 

think. himſelf ſecure. in any, company. He had of 
always a circumſpective eye, was affrighted ar ba 

every noiſe, and, not knowing where he could w. 

lep in ſafety, was perpetually ſhifting his apari · by 

ment, contrary to all regal decorum. Sometimes ch; 
ſtarting out, of his ſlecp. and ſnatching up his WW of 
fond, he raiſed. an alarm in the dead of night; MW dit 

ſo near 9 madness ſhag ar cd af; his: fear fre 


reduced him mil Ad 10 N To 1977 10 ( 
The Froconſul, having received/ inrelligence ve 
by .deſerters, of. the fate of Bomilcan applied i Set 
himſelf tp, make. proparanions Dann: juſt 8g 
=- | | 28 if it were Dine Waümenemem | | | . 
| detgined js. Lieutenant, who, nerex, ceaſed. in- 
portyning; him for leave 10 g home, little beneſt 
ee eee at length 


ers from 
| e 


fen 1 8 7 5 his: Pl Pare 4 Hey 
for the: Comitia not only raiſed him to che Con- 
cs fulſhip fond L. Caffeus Longinus] but yated him 
Bel. Che. The comma and of the army in Numidia, though the 
7 45 Coul. Senate had, Fn by a e that 
provi 
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Chap. i. The Roman Hiſbry. 
Manus, Whoſe chief object, now, Was vi ii > LR: 


in the war, againſt Juevzrha, immediately de- 


in] 
Lac. 


106, 1 


manded of the Senate, recruits for the legions 3 345 Canſr- 


ſummoning, at the ſame time, all the braveſt men 


of the. Latin nation, to attend him: (with the moſt 
of theſe he was perſonally. acquainted, by their 


having ſerved with him; and of the reſt there 


were few whoſe characters he had, not learned 
by common fame). Mauy eren of the dif- 


charged yeterans he prevailed upon, by the force 


uaſion, to follow him in his African expe· 


dition: nor did he neglect to aſk auxiliary troops 


from the Kings and States in alliance with Rome. 

The recruits, which the Conſul. demanded, 
were moſt readily and chearfully yoted by the 
Senate; 1 who bearing him no good will, and belie- 


ing chat the People, in general, diſliked the ſervice 


in Numidia, hoped. that he would either be un- 
able, through want of men, to purſue the war, 
or wauld loſe the affection of the multitude, by 
conſtraining them, againſt their inclinations, to 
give in their names. But, herein, the Fathers 
were. diſappointed : for. the People flocked. in 
crowds to be inliſted; erery man pleaſing: himſelf 
with the hope of returning home crowned with 
victory and enriched with ſpoil. Ma xtus, indeed, 
by an harangue to the multitude, had comitri- 
buted, not a little; ro raiſe their expectations. 


Exer ſince his election, he had made it his daily 
practice to inſult the Nobility, ſometimes parti- 
cular perſons, ſometimes the whole body; boaſt- 
ing continually, that he had wreſted the Conſul- 
— . them, like ſpoils from a yanquiſhed 


enemy : 
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„ eticwy": 25 2 when Fil his gend, half been 
* pn with, and he Was about to levy ſoldiers, 
de aſſembled the People, ane Tpok A to chem in 
dhe following manner. pls 3-OAPIPY 
I know, Raman, „ " behaviour * 
a'Yioſe who have obtained from your favour, the 
. © High offices in the State, has, genetally Fpeak- | 
4 ing, been very different from what” it was" be- 
* fore their promotion, While candidates, they 
4 are full i modeſty, hymble peritibners, Atten- 
ative and active to Gblige. Are they” elected? 
 inſtaddy they become Naa: and lazy for the 
« reſt of their 4 5 But this 1 is not my turn of 
« mind: The g0Od of tlie "Commonwealt th is, to 


= my apprehenſion, of mch greater , "moment, 


* i whether this man or that be advanced to 


u the Confulſhip or Pteætorſhip. Nor am J in- 


1 be Hugul of the Public motity 


fenſlble of che weighty' charge laid Upon me 
5 . your very great Kindiiefs.” 47 make epa- 
ati for the war,” And, at tht ſtim bp 
e 
« the Service hoſe wle you'are unvilling o dif 
a Won. <0 attend "to every thing that conterns 
* the Public; both"at Some and abroad; and to 
do ad this amidſt a confelteracy of enviinis, fac 
fious men, determined to oppoſe all "your meaſures, 
is a more arduous taſk than you, Fellow-citizens 
enn eaſily i imagine. 8 5 
I conſider too, ch! in tlie aicharge of high 
offices, if other men fail, they are protected from 
condemnation and cenſure by the antiquity and 
« luſtre” of their families, the herbic actions of 
. 1 tho credit of „ 
* 


and ene m 
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bo and friends, and the numerous crowd of their A 


clients and dependants; but that I have no- 
thing of all this to truſt to; that my ſole hope 
uſt he OR 

« inen. Arti 3 * 
4 lam . AI * * All — ging upon 
« me, and that While every | honeſt and candid 
« obſeryer' (pleaſed with; my ſucceſsful endea- 
* yqurs to ſerve the ſtate), wiſhes well to me, the 
f Nobles are inceſſantly watching for an oppor- 
* tunity to compaſs my ruin. It. concerns me, 


93 
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— 


« therefore, to take the more care, that yaur Hapes 


be nor diſappointed, and that their. Cabals 
prove ineffectual. From my early youth, I 


© have been inured to toils and dangers. ' The 


* courſe which I have hitherto purſued from a 


« difintereſted principle, ſhall I diſcontinue it 


„now, when you hare beſtowed on me ſo noble a 
L reward? Thoſe who have only a ſemblance of 


« virtue, a diſguiſe which ambition has accaſion- 


1 « allz induced them to put on, find it diffcult to 


* preſerve, in their conduct, even that appear- 
* ance when they are actually in power to me, 


Who have all my life been in the practice of 


1 virme,;the habit of well-doing. is e na- 
„ tuml. , Her t ef: 10 d bin 
« You have ined that I ſhall hows. hs 


| it no of the war againſt JygPRgTHA ; 
* an.grdinance highly diſpleaſing to the Nobles- 
Nowe Pray conſider with ꝓourſelves, whether 
it vpuldd not he better to alter your choice, and 
* .exaploy,, upon this, or any other like occaſion, 


ede es ente 9 body; 4 man of 


" | r 


/ 


94 
T. R. Ss. © an ancient family, who has abundance of ima- 
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- ges, and no experience in military affairs. ou 


, will ſee the hurry, the confuſion he will be in, 


4 having much to do, knowing nothing of the 


matter, and applying himſelf to ſome poor 


* man of the Commons to inſtruct hint. For 


*, this has, generally, been the caſe : he, whom 
4 you had appointed to the command; has been 


* obliged to find ſome other commander from 


* whom to receive directions. Nay, 1 myſelf 


« 1— who did not begin, till they were 


choſen Conſuls, to read the hiſtory of our an- 
«: ceſtors, and the military precepts of the Greeks. 


0 Prepoſterous proceeding! For though, in the 


order of time, the election to offices be prior 
to the exerciſe of them; yer, in the order of 
< things, qualification and eee 3 9 


* cede election. 


«Romans, compare me, who am dere New 
Man, with thefe haughty Nobles. Such ex- 


8 ploits as they are wont only to read or hear 
* of, Thavs; partly, ſeen performed, by other brave 
men and have, partly, myſelf performed: what 
they have learned from books,” L have. Lear 
ed in the ſervice. Now, whether Practice or 
8 Speculation de _ the ee value, 4 you 
„ judge. elt 1 home: * 21 0 19 
The | defphts: me, for my being a New 
Man theme for their being Aut hf’ coturdi: 
they reproach file with "my" want of fortune, I 
ea them, with their want ef virtue. And it is my 
- < opinion;'that though Wl men have one commOn 
* Aire, thoſe Who extel molt in r 
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Chap. H. T Romin Hifory. | 9 
% in fortitüude, are the moſt noble. If the EY 
4 queſtion could be put to the fathers of Albinus' * 1 
«| and"Beſia, wliether (had it been in their op- 345 Cen. 
tion) they would have choſen | them for their” Ol 
« ſons, or ſuch men as lam: what anſwer do you 
think they would make? Doubtleſs; chat they 
* ſhould have choſen to have the moſt worthy 
men for their ſons. But, if the Nobles have 
reaſon to deſpiſe me, they have the ſame rea- 
ſon to deſpiſe their own progenitors, whoſe 
% Nobility, like mine, took its riſe from military 
virtue. They envy my advancement; let them 
« envy, too, my integrity, my toils, the dangers 
J have paſſed through: for by theſe I arrived 
at the Conſular dignity. Blinded with pride, 
_ « theſe men live in ſuch an infamous manner, as 
if they lighted the honours you have to be- 
ſtow; and yet they ſue for them as confidently 
8 1. by their courſe of life, they had deſerved 
© them.” Ridiculous deluſon! They propoſe to 
« themſelves to riot in the pleafures of a lazy 
«. effeminacy ; and tlien to receive the rewards of 
a labopious virtue! When they make harangues 
before you, or in the Senate, their eloquence 
is chiefly employed in extolling their fore- 
«fathers; from the relation of whoſe gallant 
actions they imagine a luſtre will be derived 
to themſelyves. The event is quite contrary to 
their expectation: far the mate illuſtrious the 
eee the anceſtors were, the 
ſeandalous are the floth and demerit of 
E deſcendams,:: The truth is. the glory of 
-* anceſtors; it ava; Is thiging-upon their 
061. 5 1 OY: 


— © bad actions to be-concealed. There is no: ſuch 
is Jght,.1 confeſs, ſhining; upon me; hut, what 


| bs confute it. But, 


Wo: © i 33 1 the 105. 


lia xxe: and ſufferꝭ neither their god: her their 


«3s fax benter, my actiang have a luſtre of their 
on. Mark the equity of: theſe Nobles l. The 


« | honours which they arragantly elaim to them- 


ſelves, in reward of other mens atchiere ments, 
they tiiinle me unworthy to receive in teward 
of my o. And for what reaſon am Ldeemed 
< {ſo unworthy ?. Why, truly, becauſe I have no 
images, and my Nobility: is recent: bur, ſurely, 
the man who acquiręs Nobility to his family, is 
* 2 much more honowrable perſon than he, who, 
porn of a noble family, becomes a'difgrace to 
„it, debaſes it, makes it, by * r con- 
e duct, leſs noble than it was 
+ *-Liknow: very well, that ir „„ 
„ diſpoſed wo anſwer to hat I have been faying, 


they could do it win a moſt copicus and flow- 


ing. eloquence, and With great accum ? never- 
« thelcſs, as they have, in all places, gixet a fJooſe 


4 to their tongues agninſt me, and againſt yo! 


too ener ſince your conferted chis great dignity 
upon me, I was reſal ved to ſpoak m mind; 
« Jeſt my ſulence ſhould be interpreted; io a con- 


* ſciouſneſs of guilt! not that I imagine I can 


« ſuffer:any real hurt from harangues 2 far, if 


What thô Ouaror delkrurs be trwe:ir neſt be 


to m praiſe ; if falle, my life aud manters 


fmee © are 'Blimne 
9 an for 


for promoting me 


TY , 
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« the preſent, war, pleaſe. to conſider again, and Y-R- . 

« * again, whether i it will not be prudent to revoke: HEY 1 
your decrees. . I have no images, as I told you 

before; I cannot, in order to inſpire vou with —— 
« confidence in my abilities: and integrity, boaſt 

« of anceſtors, who have been honoured with 


n- Wl © Conſulfbips or Triumphs : but, if it be neceſſary; = 
8 | « I: caniſhew you SPEARS, A BANNER, RICH 


* HORSE-TRAPPINGS, and other military * re- 
ed Wards, which have been given me by the Gene- 
no i © rals under whom I have ſerved; and I can 
ly; « ſhew you, upon my body, ſcars of wounds; and 
is 4 they are all before. Theſe are my images; 
ſuch is my nobility ; not a Nobility like theirs 
* not an inheritance, but an acquiſition; a Nobi- 
ak « Jlity, which I have myſelf purchaſed at | = 2 
= price of hardſhips, labours, and perils. 
That I have no eloquence, I readily — Pl 
and the want of it gives me very nee 1 
virtue needs no paint, no artificial ornament to 
ſet it off: let our great men have recourſe 
* to, the falſe colouring of eloquence : for, in 
* truth, they need it, to hide the infamy of their 
actions: I never, was inſtructed in Grecian li- 
terature: nor had I any inclination to learn 
* that, which, I found, did not, in the leaſt, 1 
contribute to the increaſe of virtue in the | 
teachers. But I have learnt leſſons which 
* qualify a man much better to be a uſeful mem 
ber of the Commonwealth; I have learnt to 
* Tout: an enemy; in, the field, to force him i in his 


2 See Vol, I. B. f. ch. 25.4 _ "the « military rewards 
in uſe among the Romans. = BT LY LA 
Vol. VII. H 5 arg 
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4 ſtröng holds, to fear nothing bar infamy, to 
— cold and heat, to lodge upon the bare 
und, to endure, at the fame time, both hun- 
> ms farigue. It is by the practice of theſe 


leſſons that I ſhall animate my troops; my 


glory ſhall not be the fruit of their toils only; 

„ ſhall not indulge myſelf in eaſe, While ir 
< are ſuffering hardſhips. To keep your 'ſoKiers 
4 to ſtrict diſcipline, while you are raking your 
«, pleafure, this is to act the part of a tyrant, na 
he other method of proceeding 
is the only one tliat becomes a commander of 
* his fe//oww citizens; and it was by ſach conduct 
that our fore: fathers acquired renown, both to 
the Republic and ro themſelves: And yet out 
« prefent Nobles; having n lilteneſs to then, de. 


ſpiſe ur, who endeavour after it; and demand of 


£you-all places of power and truſt, not on ac- 
count of any thing they have done to deſerve 
thoſe honours, but as due to them by inheri- 


„ tance. © How grofdly are the titiderſtandings of 


* theſe men deecived' by their excels of pride 
Their anceſtors left them every thing that it 
was in their power to leave them; their wealth, 
*« their images, the glory of their exploits: but 
« "they did not tranſmit their virtue ro their de. 
* ant this was impoſfibfe. 58 

„ They call me a clowniſh, uncouth, ill-bred 
fellow: and Wh; ? becaufe T do not make ele- 


- gant entertainments, nor keep a buffoon, nor 


TY OE a higher price for a ſlave that is to be 


« my cook, than for one that is to work at mj 


w farm. Every part of rhis charge T readiſ 


dae 27275 1 | 347 &- avoß. 


Chap. l. 7, Remi ibary. 


* 


e, For T dezember ic Have Heard my 


- 


4 farher und other worthy” Perſons often f Y, 
that delicacies and fineries belbug to-wortien ; 
| */1abours- and . rugged induſtry to men: that thé 
goa aſpite to glory, more than to wealth, and 
think no furniture! ſo ornamental as ting; * 


let athem proceed n their owa Wat : Leavin 


indeed prefer them to the boſtly batiguers of 
che luxurious), ler 2 hmp go an as they begun; 
et them iavo, and Arinl, and pumper their bel. 
lier; let them ſpend their riper years; 4d they 
have ſpent their youth, in the loweſt of ſenifual 
gratfications. IU rh let all their thoughts 
bs confined. Nu not ſa, ſay our worthy Nobles: 
ben woe hunt niace dunſelur c inſumdus and de. 


on AC- 
eſerve 
nheri- 
ings of 
pride | 
that it 
yealth, 


* 21605," wwe will then contrive'to-Julbtch the re. 
* ards due ito: the! virtuous and. brave.” And 
thus Jatury and floth, vices o fatally 'mil- 
chievaus to the Commonweilth, are tö be fo 
* kindrance{ to the [ambition of men, the thoft 
© hamefully.. ſtained; with them; no obſtarle ih 
1 their Way to the phblic homnqum, even the hig H- 


e of dignitien gf che are) ! 1/1 1 » 

ene . And now; tiaving anſwertd tHeſe Nobles I 
1-bred ff, dr an wens-necelſavy, no: indeed to expoſe Fully 
TM 15 che baſt enonmititꝛ of their conduct, but 10 
n, nor I, Lindicate mꝶicen character fiſflall add a Word 


or nwo in rotation cu the preſbilt ſtatę of public 
affairs. Ia thb firſt place, uc to Nitmldia: Fear 
', nothing, Romans; in effect, the victory is yours; 


s to be 
at m 
readily 
av. 


FHBut ſince our Nobles are not of this opinion, 
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fweat and duſt and ſuch things te ds (WHO 


* table by the pratrice all ch᷑æ uf ſeantaloits” 
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is 7. I would have you, that are of an age g 


3 that, vhile they dived, tliey might live and at 


elne brave; Lthink, 1 have ſaid Eruplg hc PI: if, 


The Roman Hiſtory.» Book, VII. Ne 


IB 


R. . « for. you have now removed every ching that a 


— 


« hitherto defended Jugurtha; every thing, WM t 
ae indeed, chat could defend him, - covetouſheſs, 
« ignorance, pride. Add to this, that you have to. 
„ an army there, well acquainted with the 


5 country. It is an army, I. confaſs, not ſo fort: A 
hate as courageous: for, Through the coretou. I fe 
| * neſs. or temerity- of its commanders, it has fuf- this 
«; fered a great diminution: and it is for this fil © 


to bear arms, join with me, and take upon yon 
'* the Care: and defence of the Commoriwealcs I t 
And do not ſuffer yourſelves to be diſcouraged I Part 


by the miſhaps of others, or by the haughty . ens 


behaviour of ſome former generals; Both in 
22 ph er and in battles; you ſhall-ahways:have me 
near at hand to conſult with; and to thare wit: il U © 
you every danger into which I lead you : I and ö 
N ſhall be upon an equal foot, with regard actio 
to the fatigues, : hardſhips; | and perils of war. Prop 
6 Never doubt, then, but, with the help of the 
Gods, we ſhall conquer; we ſhall certainly aui : D 

*-ſpeedily acquire both wealth and honour. And i u 4 
F were theſe uncertain or at u diſtance, yet ſurcly i bes 
At becomes all honeſt men to ſupport the cauſe f Af 
of their country: for no mortal will be mad: led h 
immortal by ſloth; nor did! ever any father 
£;vidh. chte hir Shildren might never die, but 


31 5 worthy men. Romans, L ihould ſay mort 
if words could put courage ita cowards: to 
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ſnejs, 
'have 
the 
forty: 
2toul- 
8 ſuf. 
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n age 
n yon 
ealth, 
raged 
ughty 
oth in 
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regatd 
War. 
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And, 
ſarely 
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| tobe, with all expedition, embarked; and he ſent | Oh 


ti. 4724 The Reben Eh. b 10 


" Marius, perceiving t hat the: fpirics.of the mull. . R646, —@ | 
356 bs Be < Chr = 
titüde 'were & elated by his diſcourſe, cauſed provi-; 06. . -- | 


ſions, money, and other neceſſaries for the war, 345 . 


them away under the care of his Lieutenant, 4. 
Manliur. 11 own diligence he applied wholly | to 
the buſineſs of lexying ſoldiers : nor did he, on 
this occaſion, obſerve the ancient cuſtom of admit- 
ting | into the a army t thoſe only, who had ſome eſtare,. 
and belonged © to one or other of the five firſt, 
claſſes; = without diſtinction, he accepted of all >. 
that preſented. themſelyes; ſo that the greater 
part of his recruits were of the Capite-cenſe, citi- 
zens, to Poor, that they paid only a ſmall poll- tax. 
His conduct, in this particular, (ſays Salluſt) was, 
by ſome, imputed to the ſcarcity of better men; 
by others, to his ambition; the moſt needy, thoſe. 
who have nothing to loſe, and who think no- 
action diſhonourable that is gainful, being the 
propereſt aids to a man, whoſe .Autgrprize is the. 
acquiſition of power. | 
During theſe. tranſactions at Rome, Mrtellus, 
in Africa, had been engaged, partly, i in military. — 
expeditions, partly in fruitleſs negotiations 2, 
After the departure of Marius, the Proconſi ul 1 
led his forces againſt Fugurtha, and obtained an | | 
eaſy victory over him : for the King, having put 
to death a great number of his old friends, and 
the reſt having, through fear, deſerted him (ſame, 
"ing for err to e Hong, of Mouritanio | 


2 Platarch reports that Maria did not refuſe to bun even 


ſlaves. Plat, in Mar. 


| H * olive 
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** Y.R-646. z others gp - og over 1 ro the Romans ), was fallen! into 
m 


eſt pe explexiry. It was im poſſible for 


the 4 


—— hüt to ba pw br on the war dirs miniſters and 


*_ without: 
aer o Fil ati nels as hi late 
perienced : 2. m acbice, o perſon, 9 hes 


200 195 


pleaſe kim? : he marched, and countermarched}; j 
40 changed his general officers « &very day one 


1101 


1 get «<4 j T6 


while he advanced, towards the enemy, ; and pre · 


iat 


ſently after turned: away to the Fri . nor could 
he determine which he had more reaſon to diſtruſt, 


the courage of His people, or theif figeliry, Whill, 
and di ſtreſsful e £0 ndition, 
of mind, Meteltus, On a ſudden, Came uf upon Him a 
part of the Ninidian army. Which the 


he was in this Wavering 


That 
King commaſded i in perſon, maintained i its ground 
1 fome, time; but the reſt, yas ronted and put 
flighr at che ver — Ferd. 5 Fugurtha made 

7 His Rape, throug he deſerts, Ee a large 


and wealth 7 ane the chief ee, of his 


tredſures, add the ptace where h ſons received 
their education,” Upon advice 6f theſe particu- 
lars, Mete /a, Week ug he ſhonld'put an end to 
th War, Tosi He Bir tr rake 'Fþal# "refalyed i to 
march tithes and inveſt it'; though: the river 
| tat wat pet ret 70 che 10 ih "Was Hfiy miles 
diſtant from it, Tc the” e whale Pate, between 
them, fte, 480 Saat water. Lesen 7 g his bag- 


8279 


ge beta, tool with him only ten 3775 pro- 
Fin loading i Water, from the Tiver, the 


bealts of "6A Abd commandie thoſe of the 
Numidians who, after the late battle, had ſubmit- 
ted to the Rondus to bring nüt watet anc provi 


ES ſions 
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the orders they Had: received), there fell ſbeh a 
vaſt quantity of rain. as was alone more than ſuſſi- 


cient for the army; and that the ſoldiers, from 


a ſuperſtitious turn of mind, preferred the rain- 
water to that of the river; perſuading chem- 
ſelves, that the plenteous ſhower was an evidence! 


of their being under the ſpecial protection of ie 


immortal Gods: and this perſuaſion greatly 
heightened their courage. The next day, con- 
trary to Fugurt has expectation, the Raman army 
appeared before Thala. The towns- people, 
though aſtoniſhed at ſo ſtrange an event (for 
they had thought rhemfelves ſufficiently ſecured 


by the deſert), were not the leſs active and di- 


ligent in taking the neceflary meaſures for de- 


fence.” But the King, imagining now, that '“» 


enterprize of war was too difficult for the Ram 
General, quitted the town in the night, tak ing 
with him his children, and a great quantity of his 
money: nor did he ever, after this, ſtay above 
one day or one night in the fame place. He pre- 
tended to de upon buſineſs that required haſte; 
but, in truth, was apprehenfive of wah, 
which he hoped to. prevent by ſuch continued 
mation, as muſt hinder the diſaffected from hav- 


ing convenient leiſure and m to bm 


combinations and conſpiracies. . 


It was forty days before the Romans cit by 
indefatigable labour and many ſharp confficts, 
11 themſelves maſters of Thala; and even 
ils; | H 4 then 


193; 
| ſions on a certain day at a eertain place. At is X. Bet. e * 
related that, when he arrived . at this place (where) © OF 
| the, Numidians punctually met him according to 


! 
Ms :: 
cu — 
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Y:R. . len they were diſappointed of the hoped - for 


32 : ſpoil: for the Roman deſerters, ſo ſoon as they 


345" Con perceived the wall ſhaken by the battering rams, 


carried the gold and ſilver, and whatever elſe 
was deemed valuable, into the royal palace; and 
when they had there filled themſelves with wine 
and good cheer, ſer ſire to the edifice, chuſing ra- 
ther to periſh in the flames with the palace and 
its treaſures, than to fall into the hands of Mete. 


Vid. ſupra, Ju [a General noted for eng cruel, ng” than 
Pri juſtly ſevere todeſerters]. 


-. Fugurtha,” on his leaving 7 N had retired 
among the Getulians, a ſavage a people to the 
ſouth of Numidia, who had never heard of the 

| Roman name. He gathered a great multitude of 
theſe together, and taught them ſomething of 
military diſcipline. Then, by preſents and pro- 
miſes, he gained to his intereſt the favourites of 
his father-in-law Þ Bocchus, King of Mauritania; 
and, by their means, engaged him to arm againſt 
the Romans. To this Bocchus was the more ea- 
fily perſuaded, becauſe, in the beginning of the 
war, he had, without ſucceſs, ſent Ambaſſadors to 

| Rome, with the offer of his friendſhip and alliance. 
(For though, . at that time, nothing could be 
more ſeaſonable or more advantageous to the Re- 


A great part of Getulia was ſubject to Fugu bs 

©» Salla tells us, that ſuch ties of affinity were of little 
- firength/ among the Numidians and Maors; becauſe every man 
being free to take as many wives as he could maintain, the 
| huſband's heart was divided among this variety, and never 

ſo captivated and engroſſed by any one of his wives, as to make 

her his companion” and friend ke treated them all with equa 

bontempt. ; 
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| public than a treaty of alliance with oe Mauri. 


taman, Jet, through the avarice and influence of © 


or wrong, but for money, his offer had been 


* 7 


rej jected). | | 5 


When the two armies were . a the 
Kings had mutually pledged their faith to each 


other, Fugurtha, to raiſe the anger of the Ma. 


ritanian againſt the Romans, repreſented them I 
a people 1 injurious, oppreſſive, inſatiably coyetous, 


and the common enemies of mankind. * They have 


« juſt the ſame cauſe for waging war againſt you, 


« and againſt every independent. Prince and State,” 
WM againſt me THEIR LUST OF DOMINATION. 


« [ am now regarded as their enemy ; not hong 
„ ago, the Carthaginians and King Perſes were 
©* conſidered in the ſame light; and ſo will every 
* King, hereafter, who ſhall be thought iel 
* enough to merit that diſtinction.? 

Tbe combined armies, upon advice that Metel- 
lus had lodged his booty and priſoners, together 
with his heavy baggage, in Cirta, bent their 
march thither. It would amply reward the la- 
bour of the enterprize, could they poſſeſs them - 
ſelves of the place; and in caſe they ſhould be 
hindered from ſeizing it, by the Romans coming 
to its relief, yet, at leaſt, a battle would enſue, 
which, at this time, was what the politic Numi- 
dian moſt eagerly deſired; leſt Bocchus, having 


leiſure to reſſect, ſhould lay aſide his hoſtile pur- 


Poles, and entertain choughrs very different from 
n of war. 


As 


10 oY 


Br .ch. e 


106. 


a few men in power, who would do nothing, right 345 Con. 


v. N. 5 a 
Bef. Chi 


manner Mo Aghiiüg 5 Roman Genera * i un- 


$65 Cond .acquainted, , he. had: not now. the ſame. forward- 
— | 1 
n 28 Vefetofore, o come to an engagement at 
all adventüres: but, fortifying a camp at 4 ſmall £ 
diſtance from Cirta, he there waited an oppor- 


tunity of giring battle with advantage. ad 


q It. was during this inaction he received notice, 
by letters From Rome, that the, People had afligned 
the province , of Numidia to Marius (their ad- 


vancing him to the Conſulſhip he had learnt be- 
fore). Salluſt reports, that the grief, and vexa- 


tion of Metellus were far beyvnd what either de- 
| cency or virtue could allow; * he reſtrained nei- 


« ther His. tears nor bis tongue; and, though, 


in other reſpects, : an excellent man, wanted | for- 
« titude to maintain a character of dignity in fuch 


adverſe and trying events. Some imputed his 
impatience to pride; others to that quick ſenſe, 
uv hich every man, conſcious of worthineſs, mult 


4 unavoidably have of contumelious treatment; 
« many thought, that to ſee a wider, which 
« he had gained, ſnatched out of his hands, Was 
« the principal cauſe of his immoderate concern: 


but 1 have been ſufficiently aſſured, thar the 


© advancement of Marzus, not. the wron 80 done to 
« himſelf, was the mſdpportable torment; and 
that he would have” borne his removal from the 
province with more temper, had any other than 
Marius been appointed to ſucceed him.? 
Reſtrained, therefore, by the diſcontent of his 


mind, and thinking it a folly to purchaſs advan 


ta ges 


„cher. 10 The Re =D „„ 
5. tages ta.gnother wit hd to himſelf, he attempted . Rg 
- nthing. farther in the ang of amg; but dif- 1 . 
. parched,,depuries. o King Borchus,. to admoniſh rtr 

t him, © Not, to become, an enemy of the Rana 

u © Peoples without provocation: that he had nom a 

r- |W © fnc opportunity of entering inte friendſhip and 


177 « alliance with them, which - would, be more for 

e, his benefit than. g Wart, That, whatever con- 

. «  fidence,; he might pl ace 10 his, riches, or in bis 1 5 

d- « military force, it ould be highly imprudent 

e- change Far e . and 

a. © blend be affairs ;of his kingdom, that, were. 

le- no in a flouriſh ſhin; ropdjtion, ith he gauge 

ei- © rate fortune of 7, ge., 11% N oat: 

n, WM Tomi che King, With. cqurteo ous calmneſs, am . | 
ſweted,“ That prace, Was. what he carneltly: de- | 


* fired, but that he iti, the misfortunes of Ju. 
* gurths ; that if he might be included in the 


treaty. al mum would, With caſes; be 
« amicably adjuſted. F eiRoman General fen 
2 reply to the King's anfwer; meſfengers from 
doch ſides went ' backwatds and 7715 ſs; ts 
time paied a away ; and, agreeably. „5 the 5 
Metellus, no progreſs 065. made in the. palm 2% 

Zut now the Conſul, Marius, who, by, his dili- 
gence aud popularity, had raiſeck ſoldiers; uff. | 
cient (and ſomeprhat more than had been. grant - 
ed him) to compleat the legions, arrived: with: his 
recruits at Utica. '- Here the army was-delivered 
5 up to kum By P. Raiſius, the Lieutenant of 
F his Mete en 35 tor this angry General, that he might 
an not. have che. pain of /eing.thole, things, which he 
ages could not even bear of: e een | 


„ 
E 1 CY 
4 


1e able Roma hoy." Bodk vii. f | 
V. R. 646. avoided an encounter With His "Hated ſücceſſor; 
Me aud made che Beſt of his way to Rome. Conttary 
345 Conf. to his expettarion; he was there receive With the 


f 

1 

utmoſt demonſtrations of public joy, and wy man . 
equally dear to the SVj,Zund to the Commons ; 1 
4 


'<* 


_ theetyy of the latter [who had triumpharm ly car- 
ried their point] being now efſtirtly' fubfided's, 

- WP would ſeem, that, after the Roman army had 
been ſtrengthened by ne 'troops' which Marius 
brought With Him ! into Hfhich, Jugurtbd had not T 
the ſame baverneſs as before to come to gene · 4 
ral battle For no ſooncr did the tw Sings? hear M 5 
of the Conſubs arrival, than, ena their * 
forces, they retired into places difficult of acceſs, 1 
there to watch opportunities when they might N 
5 ſuddenly iſſue out and fall with advantage. upon 1 


ftraggling ne of the Romans ne. er 3 
92: einn e E364) 15 
IS That Mates, th his vifories over the as. bv 
was honoured with a magnificent triumph, and the ſurname of 

Numidicus, we learn from Velleius Paterculus, L 1 4 + Cs xi. and m 

from other writers. | Nevertheleſs, from what 4. Gellius re- = 

= | ports to have been ſaĩd by Merellus, in a ſpeech to the People, in 
a It is concluded, that bis triumph had been oppoſed by one of 1 
= the Tribunes. © Qua in re quanto univerſi me enum antiſtatis; : N 
1 | tanto. vobis quàm mihi majorem injuriam atque contumeliam ” 
—_ -: 5 facit, Quirites: et quanto probi injuriam facilins accipiunt He 
= 2gaam alteri tradunt, tanto ille vobis quàm mihi pejorem bo- 'Ci 
| norem habuit: nam me injuriam ferre, vos facere vult, Qui- th 
| tes: ut hic conqueſtio, illic vituperatio relinquatur: A. Goll. 1 

ö xii. ꝙ. It is likewiſe reported, that an accuſation; of having 20 
= | embeꝛzled the public money was brought againſt Mete/lus : but ext 
f 1 that, when the accuſer had obliged him {according tocuſtom) -thi 
| | | | to produce his books of account, none "of the Judges would the 
= | look'into them, leſt they ſhould ſeem to doubt of his integrity. bi 
= | Val.” Max. I. I. c. x. Cic. e C. Balb. c. v. and Ep. ad po 


1 | Attic. J. I. ep. xvi. 1 
3 | Es | 5 hoped, 1110 
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hoped, would, row ſecure and: remiſs in diſei- 
pline.;, this being commonly the caſe of ſoldiers, 
hg haus laid aſide all fear of; an enemy. But 
Marius was too active and cautious to be caſil 
ſurprixed. By extrc fog his new raifed; men in 
frequent kirmiſhes, and in reducing many icaſtles 


(109 
V. R. 646. 
Bef; Chr 

106. 
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——— 


and mall towns (neither, ſtrong«by: nature, nor 


well,gurriſoneg), he brought them gradually to 
de upon an equality wirha his veterans: hath io cou- 
rage and in the exact, obſer vaboe: of. diſcipline. 
And, in order to raiſe; yet higher the ſpirits of all 


his ſoldiers by experienced proſperity, and by 


hope ſtill more pleaſing, having led them into a 


rich and fertile country, and there amaſſed 
abundance of ſpoil, he moſt {graciouſly divided 
r them the whole. 


e 


On che other hand the W Nad no 


ſoeceſe in the method, they had choſen, of carry- 


ing on the war, for the Conſul ſo watched their 
motions, as to prevent the execution of any im- 
portant deſign they-could form; and, in frequent 
inſtances, when either the Getulians or the Nu- 
midians, having pillaged the territories of the 


Roman allies, were going off with their booty, 


he jntercepted; and routed them; and, once, near 
Cirta, he puſhed Jugurtha to ſuch extremity, 
that, to make lis 2 he _ nn vo throw 

| of his armour. | 


4 „ "3 
20013 4 3 


Zur Marius, conſidering. ch” ige of 


e ae how fortunate ſoe ver, had more of ſhow 


than of ſubſtance, and contributed little towards 


. bringipg- the war to a concluſion, reſolved now to 
e ane afrar agother, Wu thoſe fartreſſes! and 


Dtn towns 


R 
} Oo 
if 
. 3 _ 
x Pp 5 
S 


ae Rent jy: Besk Il. 
Nd roms ef Numidia; wiel; by cheli Htti allo or 


n garriſons or numerous inbabitänts, gave the 
ER enemy! any advantage in the war: By fliis'nicans 


gurt hs would be deprived of his ſtrong holds, 
If he did not come to their relief; or, If fie did, 


_ -either frotn the levity und incopftdcy of his 
character, or with a view to deceſte and furprize 
ithe Nun ariny, Had frequently ſent meſſengers 
the Corifol, with affurances, That be vierneſtly 
 nddgfered to be in friendſbip with the Romans; who 


- inifybt;therefore, (be fait) laya/iddial! arena 


inf boſtultties from hin: 27 fo: fo Dub 


5 
x 


1 4 


Marius, in purſuit of bub Leden gen with 
cuſtles and bertain inconfiderable; but well for- 


_ - tified, tons. Some of theſe 3 aſſault; 
others he terriſiedl into a ſurrendry; and be re- 


Aduced others by fair words and promiſes. But 


when de found that Jugurtha, inſtead of com 
en n bacte/ton- 
tinurd to keep at a great diſtance; wholly buſied 


in other affairs, he thought the proper time was 


come for enter prizes of greater importance, and 
more difficult eecution, than any of thoſe in 


which-he had hitherto employed! his troops. 
Capſa, a large and ſtrong town, ſuid to have 


been built by che Libyan Horrulre, ſtdod in the 


_ vmidit.of a vaſt deſert: and, as the inhabitants 


were exempted from puying cuxes, and enjoyed 


bother advantages of a gentle gosetumen it was 


vith reaſon — — might de- 


Ch ts FS pend 


would be ford co a battle; in which (fer any 
ching that appeared 10 h6neravy) he muaſt de- 
_ pendiwholly:uponlits-owh forces,” For Bycbhr, 


Ghiplin, 7% Roma Ef, 
bend upon theft fdelity. ABatnlt 4 j endtyy this . 


were well fortified Þ» y bulwarks, Aris, nd men; 
and ſtill better by #p difficutty of aj roathing 3458 


them! for, excepting tlie lands near " the 10 town. g 
the whole country aroand was waſte and Barren, 
without water, and infeſted by 1 animals 
always*perticios, But more 10 wi en inflatned 
by chirſt. The Roman General cohceived 2 
fregng! 8. dente to attempt "this place, OP be- 
cauſe 155 reduction of 1 1. would be 5 with 
regard to che operations of the war, put becauſe 
it was difficult to effect, and he remembered, that 


13113 


19 4 od acquired | great ' honour b by t the, con- 


rr * 4TH 


mh a. la, a to T 
117 Capſa: the fer nce was, that not far 


from Tala were fome ſj prings of water, where: 


the Capſenſes had, but one ſpring, and. that , was 
within the town : nor bad they. any oh ſupply > 


4 * 1. 


& water but from the, heaven Ens 4. ag cc 
Marius, to conceal his purpoſe, ſent away. his 
Lieutenant, A. Manliu, 74, Win a derachmenr of 


4170 


| laced his military. cheſt 5 his ltores) tell- | 
ing hal f that he was going to pillage the country, 
and would join him in a few days. He then 


wake ahr towards the river Tana... As 


1291 i 1300 £22 {3 ) 34:4 


9 2 Sally ara, o, that the * water in in Numbdia, and 
the other inland parts of Africa, was by the inhabitants the 
more eaſily borne, as they lived moſtly upon milk and yeniſon, | 


without the uſe of falt or any other ſeaſoning that provokes ap- 


petite or Increaſes thitſt: - the purpoſe of eating and drink- ; 
ing, among chem, being to fatisfy a natural hunger? 59. thicſt, 
not to 5 a fantaſtic luxury. 


COT n 


ray for fi licuation, and ength 


likewiſe 
FS. 


= 2 Fo The 0 Hiſory.. Book VII 85 
| Y. K. 646. corn Was ſcarce b, and water too, dhe General like 
mer . made the beſt proviſion he could to ſupply both lan 
345 > Eon wants. He had, a few days before, collected a foll 
_— a m 
—— good. quantity of, cattle :, and, during his march, 1 
he diſtributed, 3 in equal Proportions, among the wa. ? 
companies of foot and troops of horſe, a, certain - 
pumber of thoſe beaſts, diroting that, as Faſt as n 
they were killed, bottles ſhould b be made of their 1 py 
hides: fo that when, after fix days, he arrived. at 5 
the riyer, the ſoldiers had made a conſiderable A5 
number of leather bottles. Here he halted, and +: 
e 1 
pirched a camp; but gave orders to his men, that, Wu 
after raking due refreſhment, they ſhould be + 
ready to march at ſun- ſet; at which time, leaving _ 
their "baggage behind, they were to load them- 
ſelves and their beaſts of burden with Water, and hed 
irh nothing elſe. 8 
At the hour appointed Marius led out his i this 
troops, and, having marched all night, encamped Mr oe 
again in the morning. Next night he renewed {tw fr 
his march; and the third, long before day- break, 5 
arrived at a place full of ſmall hills, not above e . 
two miles from Capſa: there he paſſed the re- MM indy; 
maining part of the night, taking all poſſible care {Wiitoria 
to avoid being diſcovered. So ſoon as day ap- ol 4 g 
| peared, the Capſenſes, who had no apprehenſion facelift 
of an enemy in their neighbourhood, came out of las to 
the city in great numbers; Marius perceived It, en 
and ſtrait commanded his whole cavalry, and dul 
The Neu: SY FS were much more ſollicitous about grafs for wy h 
their cattle, than the production of grain; and what corn the Nin res 
Jand had produced this year, had, by the Lt 5 order, been 
carried into ** of defence. I Vo! 
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The Roman Hiſtory. 
likewiſe the ſwifteſt of his infantry, to fly in- 
ſtantly to the city, and ſeize the gates: he himſelf 


113 


N 646. 
Bef. Chr. 


106. 


followed with all poſſible expedition, nor ſuffered . 


à man of his army to ſtray, for the ſake of plun- 


der. The inhabitants, terrified to exceſs, quite 
ſtunned with the ſuddenneſs of their calamity, 
and ſeeing many of their fellow-citizens already 


in the hands of the enemy, ſurrendered without 
reſiſtance. Marius, nevertheleſs, put to the ſword 


all the Numidians that were able to bear arms, 
ſold the reſt for ſlaves, and burnt the city, when 
he had firſt given the Plunder of it to his ſol- 
diers 2. | 

The execution of ſo i important an enterprize 
without any loſs of men, added greatly to tlie 
renown of Marius. His ſoldiers (whom he 80. 


8 * Salle, though he confeſſes, that the General's ae Ln 
in this inſtance, was contrary to the laws of war, ſeems diſpoſed” 


thus from a ſpirit of covetouſneſs or cruelty; but becauſe the 
place was very commodious to Fugurtha, and not acceſſible to 


were an inconſlant, perfidious race, not to be kept to duty either by 
tindneſs or by ſeverity. But it may here be obſerved, that, if the 
hiſtorian ſpeaks of the diſpoſition of the Capſenſes towards their 
own Prince, he contradicts what he told us before, vi. that 


{ideliſſumi habebantur]. If he means, that hey awwere perfi- 
tous to the Romans, of this the Romans could have no expe- 
rience, The truth ſeems to be, that Marius committed this 


concluſion, by terrifying the Numidians into a deſertion of all 
their towns, without waiting till they were attacked : for we 
ind, by the ſequel of the ſtory, that his 1 had err effect 
#ith regard to moſt of them. 


„ 1 


to extenuate the iniquity, by telling us, that Marius did not act 


tie Romans without much difficulty ; and becauſe the people 


they auere efleemed a people wvhoſe fidelity might be depended upon, 


unjuſtifiable, cruel act, in order to bring the war to a ſpeedy 


' verned © 


114 Tze Roman Hiſtory. Bock VII. 
A N verned with a gentle hand, and enriched with 
wh ITY ſpoil) extolled him to the ſkies ; while the Nu. 
34 Conf.  ,1:dians, on the other hand, dreaded him as a 
being more than human. Allies and enemies all 
believed him to be, at leaſt, inſpired, and to ad 
in every thing by the direction of the God; 
After what had happened to the Capſenſes, few 
of the towns, againſt which he advanced, made 
any oppoſition ; thoſe which did, he forced; the 
greater number were deſerted upon his ap- 
proach; and he gave them all to the flames: 
over the whole country were ſpread fire, Laugh. 
ter, and deſolation. 
The Conſul cloſed this campaign with an ex· 
ploir' not leſs difficult in proſpect (if we except 
what regarded the march of the army) than 
„ Capſa had been. 
Not far from the river Mulictha, which dt 
vided the kingdom of Jugurtha from that df 
Bocchus, there was, in the midſt of a plain, a 
high and rocky hill, of conſiderable! breadth at 
top; on which ſtood a ſmall fortreſs, or calle, 
well ftored with men, arms, and proviſions, and 
_ furniſhed with a ſpring of water. The way uy 
to this caſtle was very narrow, and, on each ſide, 
1 | - bordered with a precipice : the reſt of the hill 
| nature had formed, in every part, with ſuch a 
declivity, as, for its ſteepneſs, might well be 
taken for the effect of human contrivance and 
induſtry: mounds and turrets, and the othet 
machinery commonly uſed in ſieges, could n0 
be employed here. Nevertheleſs, as Fugurths 


bad here depoſited his — Marius ſet hi 
25 | | Heart 


II. Chap. ii. The Roman H ory. 1175 


with heart upon making the conqueſt. The ſucceſs of 1 e. 
Nu- i his firſt efforts did not correſpond to his hope. : 
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ods To get up to the caſtle, by the narrow way above 345 Cont. 

$ al mentioned, was repeatedly attempted in vain. 

o act The enemy, with eaſe, broke to pieces his covered : 

och. galleries I ineæ], or deſtroyed them with fire: 1 
fe inſomuch that, after loſing a conſiderable number 9 

made WY of his braveſt ſoldiers, he began to think of en- | 

; the tirely dropping the enterprize. While his mind 1 
ap- was in reſtleſs anxiety, fluctuating and undeter- 1 

mes : mined, a Ligurian, of the auxiliary troops, going | 

augb⸗ dut of the camp, in ſearch of water, obſerved, on N | 

me ſde of the hill (oppoſite to that fide-where 

IN ex- the Romans made their attack) ſome ſnails crawl- 

xcept ing about the rocks: he picked up one, and then K 
than another, and continued climbing, in purſuit of [ 

| more, till inſenſibly he got almoſt to the ſummit. 1 

ch d. Not meeting with any thing to check his progreſs, 1 | 

at af natural curioſity prompted him to proceed In ; 

lain, à the place, where he chanced then to be, was a 

dth at tall oak, which, growing out of the fide of the 

caſtle, WY hill, had been forced, by the rocky foil, to tend 


15, and downward at firſt; but, when freed from that con- 


EEC uh 6," IE P 


ray ub ſtraint, had taken a turn, and ſprung upward, as 
ch lde all trees naturally do- The Ligurian, availing 
che bil BY himſelf, one while of the branches of this tree, 
ſuch 2 BW and then of the prominences of the rocks, mount- 
rell be ed, at length, ſo high, as to be able to take a view. 
ce and of the level on which the fortreſs ſtood; nor was 
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> othet he, i in any degree, diſturbed in his murder, the 
uld no attention of the Numidians being wholly en- 
ugurtb il grofſed by the conflict on the oppoſite ſide, When 
s ſet ho he had made ſuch obſervations above, as lie 


heart — 2 thought 


116 


1 chought might afterwards be of uſe, he came 


Bef. C 
rn y 
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down by the ſame way he had gone up, but with 


- more thought and. circumſpection, conſidering 
carefully every ſtep of the deſcent. 


And now, highly pleaſed with kis-important 


diſcoveries, away he ſpeeds to the General, in- 


forms him of all, preſſes him to attempt the for- 


treſs on that ſide, and offers to be himſelf foremoſt 
in the danger, conductor of the troops that ſhould 


be appointed to the ſervice. The General imme- 
digtely orders ſome of his attendants to go with 
the Ligurian, and examine into the truth of his 
report. Of theſe though ſome bring word that 


the thing is difficult, yet, others aſſirming it to 
be eaſy, Mariuss hope of conqueſt is revived, 
and he reſolves to make the experiment. 


Out of the trumpeters belonging to the army, 


the Conſul choſe five, that were deemed the molt 


active and nimble of the whole corps; and he 
gave to theſe, for a guard, four centurions [with 


their companies], commanding all to obſerve the 


directions of the Ligurian, and appointing the 
very next day for the execution of the deſign. 
The ſoldiers of the detachment were bare- 


| EL (that they might the better ſee their 


way), and barefooted (chat they might climb the 
more eaſily), and being wonderfully aſſiſted by ibe 
dextrous activity of their guide (as the hiſtorian 
relates the adventure), made a ſhift, though with 
great difficulty, to mount to the top of the hill 


Marius, in the mean time, had only kept the 
| enemy in a continued alarm, in order to fix their 


attention wholly to his ſide; but, now, having 
5 learnt 
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learnt how far his detachment had ſueceeded, he — „Resa. 
ſallied out of his covered galleries, and, cauſing 2 
his men to form a Tortoi/e, that is, to cover them- 348 Conſ. 
ſelves with their ſhields cloſe compacted, led them 

on towards the fort: his archers, ſlingers, and en- 

gines for caſting ſtones and darts, he employed, 

at the ſame time, to diſtreſs the enemy. The be- 

ſieged, emboldened by former ſucceſſes, fought 

now, not behind, but before the walls of their 

caſtle; and the defence they made was vigorous 

and reſolute, till, on a ſudden, they heard the 

ſound of trumpets behind them. Conſternation, 

flight, diſperſion and deſpair, enſued. The Ro- 

mans puſhing on, over heaps of ſlain, quite to the 

caſtle, entered with the fugitives (or ſcaled the 

walls), and became maſters of the place ®. And 

thus had Marius wy good fortune to uw * 
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The particulars of this a&ion, as related by Salle, if the 
reader underſtands them, it is well; the tranſcriber confeſſes he 
does not. The fort ſeems to have been taken by ſurprize, much 
in the ſame manner as the Englißb ſailors took Gibraltar in 
1704 : but, as to Marius's 3 his vineæ almoſt to the 
walls of the caſtle, and his being engaged in conflict with the 
Numidians under the walls of it, this ſeems inconſiſtent with the 
biſtorian's account of the difficulty of aſcending thither. Mons 
SAXEUS, mediocri caſtello, ſatis patens, 1N IMMENSUM EDITUS, 
UNO PERANGUSTO ADITU RELICTO: nam omnis natura, velut 
oere, atque conſult, praceps,—1T ER caſlellauorum ANGUSTUM 
admodum, UTRINQUE PRACISUM 3 VINEZ cum ingenti periculo 
FRUSTRA' agebantur. Nam CUM EA PAULO PROCESSERANT, 
ont, aur LAPIDIBUS CORRUMPEBANTUR 3 MILITES NE“ 
QUE PRO OPERE CONSISTER & PROPTER INIQUITA TEM LOCI 3 
neque inter wvineas fine periculo adminifirare ; optumus quiſque ca- ; 
_ aut fauciari ; ceteris MES augeri. 
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4 I 646. 'to himſelf, even from his own inexcuſeable ten 
merity. 


It was during the ſiege of chis 8 chat the 
- Conſul's Quæſtor, Lucius Cornelius Sylla, made his 

firſt appearance in the camp; bringing with him 
a conſiderable body of horſe, which, in purſuance 
of orders from his General, he had raiſed i in La- 
tium, and among the Allies. 

Hlla was deſcended from Cornelius Rufſinus, 
whom, in the year 478, after he had been twice 
Conſul and once Dictator, the Cenſors Fabricius 
and Æmilius expelled the Senate for having ten 
pounds of ſilver plate in his houſe *: and this 
branch of the noble Cornelian family had made 
no figure in the Republic ſince that time, and was 
almoſt ſunk into obſcurity, as well as poverty, 
when © Sy/la produced it again into light, by 
« aſpiring ta the honours of the State. He had 
* been carefully inſtituted in all the learning of 
be Greece and Rome; but, from a peculiar gaiety of 
* remper, and fondneſs for the company of mi- 


* mics and players, was drawn, when young, into 


a life of luxury and pleaſure; ſo that Marius, 
=P « [if we may believe Valerius Maximus] com- 
** plained, that, in ſo rough and deſperate a ſer- 
« vice, Chance had given him /o /o ft -and delicate 
« 2 ' Quaſtor. When he arrived in Africa he 
« knew nothing of the art of war : but, whether 
* rouſed by the example, or ſtung by the re- 

« proach, of his General, he behaved himſelf in 
A Quſtorſbip with the greateſt vigour and 


a Flut. in Slla, Fell. Pat. l. ii. Fall. Max. VI ; ix 
gl | So =, 8 
courage, 


II. =” 


te- 
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courage, ſuffering no man to out-do him in any 
# part of military duty or labour.” Backward 


to receive favours, eager to requite, when he had 


received; ready ro aſſiſt all who aſked his aſſiſt- 
ance, and even doing kind offices to many with- 


out waiting to be aſked ; making himſelf equal 
and familiar to the loweſt of the ſoldiers, and yet, 


in his converſe with them, never ſeeking to wound 
the reputation of his General, or of any other 
worthy perſon (the common practice, ſays Sallu/t, 
of wicked ambition); by all this he ſoon acquired, 
not only the character of a brave and ſkilful offi- 
cer, but, the affection both of Marius and of the 
whole army. 


Jugurt ha, after the loſs of Capſa, and other 
* beſt fortified and moſt important places, toge- 


ther with an immenſe treaſure, became ſenſible 


that nothing could retrieve his affairs, but a vic- 


tory in the field: he ſent meſſengers therefore to 
King Bocchus to urge him to march his forces 
with all poſſible expedition into Numidia; for that 
now was the time to give battle to the enemy. 
The Mauritanian demurred; it was found neceſ- 


ſary to bribe his miniſters; nor could theſe pre- 


vail till he himſelf was bribed with the promiſe, 
from Fugurtha, of a third part of Numidia, in 
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caſe the Romans ſhould be driven out of Africa; 


or the Numidian King, by a treaty of peace, be 
left in poſſeſſion of his dominions entire. Allured 
by this offer, Bocchus came, with a numerous army, 
to the aſſiſtance of his ally. Marius was moving 


off towards his winter quarters, when, about an 
dar I night, he found himſelf, on a ſudden, | 


I * Encome 
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encompaſſed on all ſides by the united forces of 


the two Kings. They had choſen not to appear 


till towards the cloſe of the day, becauſe dartneſfs, 


In caſe they were defeated, wonld be advantage- 
ous to them; and, in caſe they proved victorious, 


would be no diſadvantage, they being well ac- 
quainted with the country; whereas, in. both 


eaſes, to the Romans, who were ſtrangers, the 


night would unavoidably create difficulties and 


perplexity. The Conſul's army being attacked 


and broken in upon in diverſe parts, before he 


could put it in any order for battle, or give out 
any word of command, the ſoldiers, both old and 


new (for theſe latter had learnt ſo much of the 


art of war), threw themſel ves into circular bodies, 
and thus, fronting every way, ſuſtained the charge 


of the enemy. In this ſurprize, hurry, and con- 


fuſion, Marius, though unable to perform 8// the 
functions of a General, yet, with a troop which 
conſtantly attended him (and which he had filled 


with men choſen rather for their bravery than 


on account of any perſonal regard), flew about 
to every quarter z one while ſuccouring his own 
people in diſtreſs, then falling in amongſt the 


thickeſt of the enemy, and ſtill fighting valiantly 


in perſon; ſo that he both aſſiſted his ſoldiers and 
gave them an example of courage unappalled by 
danger. The day was now ſpent, and the ardour 


of the barbarians did not ſlacken, but rather in- 


creaſed, from the perſuaſion they had, that the 


night would be favourable to them. 


Marius, counſelled by the diſtreſs of his ſitu- 


ation, in order to ſecure a retreat for his men, 
ee 
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ſeized upon two hills that ſtood very near each Y. RAGE 
Ct 
106. 


campment, yet happily furniſhing a plenteous 343 Conf. 


other ; on the one, not ſpacious enough for an en- 


ſpring of water, he directed Sy//a_ to paſs the 


| night with the cavalry : he himſelf, having gra- 
dually drawn together his diſordered infantry, led 


them up the other hill, which, for the moſt part, 
being high and ſteep, and, therefore, requiring 
little fortification, was very commodious for a 
camp. The two Kings, though compelled to 


ceaſe the fight by the difficulty of following him, 
did not ſuffer their forces to retire, but made them 


ſpread themſelves round both hills : and theſe 
barbarians, having kindled many fires, ſpent the 
greater part of the night in mirth and riot, dancing 
and ſhouting; which was their cuſtomary manner 
on the like occaſions : even the leaders, becauſe 


they had not run away, were highly elated, and 


behaved themſelves as if they had been victorious. 
Marius, from his hill, perceiving their folly, for- 


bad the uſual ſounding of the trumpets at the 


watches of the night, and ordered a perfect ſi- 
lence to be kept throughout his camp: but, when 


morning approached, and the barbarians, fatigued 


with their ſports, were fallen aſleep, he com- 
manded the trumpeters of his army to ſound all 
at Once, and all the ſoldiers to give a ſhout, pour- 
ing down, at the ſame time, upon the enemy; who, 
awaking ſuddenly at the noiſe, were ſo ſtruck and 


ſtupified with fear, as to be incapable of attempt- 


ing a defence. More of the Africans are ſaid to 


have periſhed in this ſurprize, than in all the for- 


mer battles, | 


And 
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with the archers and lingers and the Ligurian 


that he had the conduct of this war, he kept his 


retiring into winter quarters; and, becauſe of the 


; march, notwithſtanding his late ſucceſs, and the to- 
tal diſappearing of the enemy, he uſed the ſame 


form of a ſquare : on the right of which were the 


out to diſcover, At the ſame time, the Conſul, 
as if he had appointed no officers under him, was 


Nor was he leſs careful in a camp, than on 2 
march. Going the rounds in perſon, he viſited 


more willingly ſubmit to labour and fatigue, if 
they ſaw their General partake with them 


| bition, and to a deſire of ingratiating himſelf with 
the Wen ; While ſome imagined, that being 


Tre Roman Hiſtory. Book VII. 
And now the Conſul renewed his purpoſe of 


plenty of proviſions always to be had in the ma- 
ritime towns, thither he bent his courſe. In this 


circumſpection and precaution, as if their forces 
had been in fight. The army advanced in the 


cavalry, commanded by Sy/la; on the left, Manlius 


cohorts : before the front and behind the rear 
of the main body marched the light-armed infan- 
try, under the conduct of the Tribunes : the de- 
ſerters, of ſmall account as ſoldiers, yet uſeful, 
becauſe acquainted with the country, were ſent 


himſelf every where, attentiye to every thing, com- 
mending, and reprimanding, with juſt diſtinction. 


the watch and every quarter; not ſo much from 
any diſtruſt of thoſe employed to execute his or- 
ders, as from a perſuaſion, that the ſoldiers would 


therein. And, indeed, during the whole time 
men in good diſcipline more by the fear of ſhame, 


than of puniſhment. Many imputed this to am- 


inured, 
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inured, from his early youth, to hardſhips and la- 
bours, he took a real delight in what the reſt of 
the world call diſtreſs and miſery. Be that as it 
will, this is certain, the intereſt and honour of the 


| Republic could not have been more advanced by 


the exerciſe of the utmoſt rigour in command, 
than they were by his mild and gentle methods. 
After four days march, when the Raman army 


ſent out, appeared on a ſudden, haſtening back, 
all at the ſame time; a fure ſign that the forces 
of the enemy were gor far off, But as theſe ſcouts 
came from different quarters, and yet made one 
and the ſame report of the enemy's approach, the 
Conſul could not poſſibly know on which ſide he 
ſhould be attacked. To be prepared, therefore, 


on every fide, to ſuſtain the charge, he kept his 


men in the very order of their march, and halted 
where he then was. This meaſure diſappointed 
Jugurtha : for he had divided his ſtrength into 
four parts, flattering himſelf that ſome one of them 
would certainly have an opportunity of coming 
upon the backs of the Romans. The Mooriſh horſe 
began the action, boldly charging the Roman ca- 
ralry, commanded by Sylla, who diſcovered great 
ability as well as reſolution in ſuſtaining the ſhock 
and repulſing the enemy. During this conflict 
King Bocchus, at the head of a body of foot, juſt 
brought him by his ſon Folux (who, loitering in 
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drew near to Cirta, the ſcouts, which Marius had 


his march, had not been in the former battle), at- 


racked the rear- guard of the Roman army. Ju- 
gurtha, with the moſt numerous diviſion of his 


rius 
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rius in perſon : but he no ſooner received advice 
of Bocchus*s being come up, than he privately, 


Conl. with a few attendants, wheeled off to that King's 
body of infantry, crying aloud, as he joined them, 


Tt is in vain for the Romans to continue the fight ; 
for I baue juſt now killed Marius with my own 


hand. And this he ſpoke in Latin , that the 


Roman ſoldiers might underſtand him: at the 
ſame time he ſhewed them his ſword, red with the 
blood of a foot-ſoldier, whom, with his own hand, 
he had killed, a little before. How much reaſon 
ſoever the Romans had to ſuſpe the veracity of 
the reporter, it did not hinder the report from 
having, in great meaſure, the deſired effect, They 

'were terrified and diſheartened ; while, on the 
other hand, the barbarians, inſpired with freſh 


courage, puſhed their enemies with more vigour | 


and fury than before: inſomuch that theſe were 
on the very point of running away, when $y/la, 
who had routed the cayalry of the Moors, and was 
' happily returned from the purſuit, recovered the 
day by falling ſuddenly on the flank of their in- 
fantry. King Bocchus inſtantly fled Fugurtha, 
renacious of the advantage gained by means of 
his ſtratagem, obſtinately continued the fight, til! 
the few horſemen that attended him were all ſlain, 
and he found himſelf. incloſed on the right and 
left by the Roman cavalry : ſingle he then broke 
through all oppoſition, eſcaping unhurt by 2 
ſhower of darts that. were thrown at him as he 


” at had wn the 5 tongue in Hi, while be 
ſerred under Seopin, at the ſiege of Numantia, 


went 
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went off. About the ſame time, the Conſul, who, V. R. 646. 


after putting the Numidian horſe to flight, 3 


ceived notice, that his rear guard had given 
ground, was coming with all diligence to their 
ſaccour. In concluſion, the ee were totally 
routed on every ſide >. 


Marius, now unqueſtionably y conqueror; and 


purſuing his march without further moleſtation, 
arrived at Cirta. Hither, about five days after 
the battle, came Ambaſſadors from King Bocchus, 


with this requeſt, * That the Conſul would be 


*« pleaſed to ſend to him two perſons, of prin- 
« cipal truſt, with whom he might amicably con- 
fer upon matters which concerned both his in- 
* tereſt and that of the Roman people.” The 
Conſul, without delay, diſpatched Manlius and 
Sylla, to negotiate with the Moor. Theſe depu- 


ties, though ſent to the King at his deſire, Judged . 
it adviſeable to ſpeak to him, before they heard 
what he. had to ſay to them: to the end that, 


if he were inclined to war, they might, by their 
rhetoric, diſpoſe him to peace; and, if deſirous 
of peace, add more warmth to that deſire. 

Hlla, to whom, not as ſenior, but as the more 
eloquent, - Manlius, on this occaſion, yielded the 
precedence, addreſſed the Hangs in words to the 
following effect. 


b According to Oreſſus, (lib. v. cap. xv.) the aQion near 


dia laſted three days. At length, the victory fell to Marius 


by means of a mighty fall of rain, which, while it refreſhed the 


Romans, faint with thirſt, rendered uſeleſs the ſhields of the 


barbarians, For being covered with elephants skins, the nature 


of which (he ſays) is to ſuck in water like a * they 


e too W for the arm. 


« King 
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« King Bocchus, it is a ſingular pleaſure to us, 

« that the Gods have at length diſpoſed fo great 
« and worthy a man as you to be our friend ra- 


4 break that een union, which, to the in- 
jury of your own moſt extellent character, you 


* had formed with Jugurtha, the very worſt of 


« men. We, to our inexpreſſible joy, are hereby 


( freed from the odious neceſſity of purſuing, with 


one and the ſame undiſtinguiſhing ſword of 


* vengeance, hᷣin, the moſt criminal of offenders, 
and you, WhO have only been led into a 
« miſtake.” 

Having thus paid the 40 dans; to the 
King's tranſcendent merit, the orator proceeded 


to infirm him, © That the Romans had always, 


even from their low beginning, made it their 
* choice to have friends rather than flaves, and 


* had thought it ſafer to rule over willing ſub- 
jects than ſuch as are compelled to obedience. 


Do you want an ally]? It is impoſſible for 


you to have a more commodious alliafice than 
« ours: becauſe, in the firſt place, we are at a 
« great diſtance from you, ſo that there cannot 
| * eaſily happen any occaſion of quarrel between 


us; and yet we can be as friendly and ſervice 
able to you, as if we were your near neigh- 


8 bours: and, in the next place, we have vaſſals 
in abundance, more than enough; but neither 
« we nor any other people ever ſo abounded with 
« friends, as not to wiſh for more.” 

After theſe and ſome other ſuch like empt) 


words, they intimated to him, * that he had now 


66 2 fine 
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* by Marius. 
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« 2 fine opportunity of correctin g his miſtake, 


and that the Romans were a people who never 


« ſuffered themſelves to be outdone in acts of 


4 kindneſs.” 
Bocchus is ſaid to hate anſwered in very fofi 


and gentle terms, apologizing for his error, and 
aſſuring the deputies, © That he had taken arms 


with no purpoſe of hoſtility againſt the Romans, 


but purely to defend his own territories, being 
« unable patiently to ſee a part of Numidia, 


« which, by right of war, belonged to him, as 


* having conquered it from Jugurtha, laid waſte 
That he had formerly ſent Am- 
* baſladors to Rome with an offer of his friend- 


* ſhip, and that his offer had been rejected: that, 
© however, he choſe to be ſilent on that head, and 
* ſhould willingly now, if Marius would give per- 
« miſhon, diſpatch a ſecond Embaſſy to the Ro- 


% man Senate 
It would ſeem that Manlius and Sylla expreſſed 
their approbation of this propoſal : yet we find 


that it was not put in execution till ſome time af- 
ter their departure. For Fugurtha, being in- 
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formed of their arrival, and fearing the conſe- 


quences, had, by rich bribes, gained to his intereſt 
ſome of the King's favourites; and, through the 


influence of theſe, the Moor fluctuated awhile in 


uncertainty and irreſolution. At length his fear 


of the Romans got the aſcendant in his mind; 


and he then appointed five of his chief confidents, 


men of approved fidelity and ability, to be his 
Ambaſſadors to Marius: and they were ſecretly 
ee to conclude a peace upon * terms, 


in 
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V. R. 646. in caſe the Conſul permitted their proceeding: to 


Bef. Chr. 
106. 


345 Conſ. 


Cap. cxi. 
norant of the practice of giving, in order to cor- 


Rome, to negotiate that affair. 

Marius, after diſpoſing his troops in winter- 
quarters, had, with a detachment of his cavalry and 
light-armed cohorts, made an excurſion into a 
ſolitary part of the country, there to beſiege 


aà rower, wholly garriſoned by Roman deſerters; 
and he was at *. time e in that enter 
. | | 


The Moorifh eee e ly in Aer journey 
to the winter- quarters of the Roman army, fell 
into the hands of ſome Getulian robbers, and 
were by them ſtript ſo bare, that when they ap- 


peared before Sylla, who, in the abſence of Ma- 
rius, commanded in chief, they made a moſt deſ- 


picable figure. Sylla, nevertheleſs, received them 
with all the reſpectful civility due to their cha- 
racter, and not only fupplied them with every 
thing neceſſary, but, over and abdre, made them 
noble preſents; a liberality, which wrought on 
their minds with ſuch power, as to conyince them 


fully, that all the reports, they had heard of 


Roman avarice, were falſe; and that Sy//a was 
ſincerely their friend. Far, even at that time 
(fays the * hiſtorian), there were many perſens 1g- 


rupt, and who imagined that no man was muni- 


ficent but from goodwill : that all preſents wer? 


unqueſtionable proofs of kindneſs. Under the force 
of this perſuaſion, the Ambaſſadors of King Boc- 
chus diſcloſed to their Roman friend the whole of 


their inſtructions, requeſting his advice and aſliſt· 
ance in the buſineſs committed to their care. Sylla 


promiſed 


Chap. ii. The Roman Hiſtory. 


promiſed every thing they aſked, and counfeled 1 ce 


them in what manner to addreſs the Conſul, and, 
afterwards, the Senate. 


Forty days they had been waiting to- perform | 
their commiſſion to Marius, when he, having 
failed in his enterpriſe, returned to Cirta; and 
from thence (being there informed of PA arri- 
val), ſignified his pleaſure, that they and Sy/la. 


ſhould come to him from Utica : he ſummoned. 
likewiſe the Prætor of that place; and from, 
every quarter of the province, ſuch of the Ro- 


mans as were of Senatorian rank. Before this 


Council he laid the buſineſs with which the King 
had charged his miniſters; and the reſult of the 
deliberation was, Permiſſion to them to proceed to 
Rome ; and a cefſation of all hoſtilities till their. 
return. Of the five Moors, three ſet out for Italy; 


the other two returned to the King; who, though 


he heard with pleaſure all the particulars of their 


report, was with nothing ſo much delighted as 


with their account of that extraordinary warmth 
of friendſhip which Hyla had for him. 


About this time the conſular faſces were tranſ- 


ferred to C. Atilius Serranus, and * Servilius 
Cæpio; but Marius, in quality of Proconſul, re- 
mained, by order, at the head of affairs in Africa. 
The Moor1p Ambaſſadors arrived at Rome, and 
had an audience of the Senate; where, having 


firſt confeſſed that their maſter, miſled by the 


wicked artifices of Jugurtha, had been faulty, 


This Conſulſhip was memotable' for the birth of Ponp'y 


the Great, and of Cicero, Vell. Pat. Wo; ii, 4. Gall = xv. : 
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130 The Roman Hyftory. Book VII. 
LG they prayed, that he might be forgiven his fault, 
30x. and be admitted into frindſoip and an alliance 
345 Conf. with the Roman Republic. | 
To which humble 1 addreſs they received tis 
anſwer : | 
2 The Seite and People of Rome are not 
« accuſtomed to forget either ſervices or injuries. 
« Since Bocchus repents of his fault, they grant 
« him pardon. Friendſhip and an alliance he 
« ſhall obtain, when he has deſerved them.” 
Bocchus, on receiving advice of What had 
paſſed, requeſted of Marius, by letter, to ſend Sylla 
to him once more. The Proconſul complied: 
Sylla, eſcorted by a detachment of cavalry and 
light - armed infantry, ſet out for Mauritania. 
On the fifth day of his journey, a body of horſe 
appeared on a ſudden, in a wide plain. They did 
not exceed 1000, yet, by the looſe order of their 
march, were ſo ſpread as to ſeem much more nu - 
merous to the Romans ; who likewiſe imagined 
them to be enemies, and therefore inſtantly pre- 
pared to receive them as ſuch. This apprehen- 
© fion of danger was, however, quickly removed by 
the return and report of ſome horſemen ſent out 
to diſcover. And, preſently after, VoL u x, the 
| ſon of Bocchus, riding up, and addrefling himſelf 
to the Quæſtor, informed him, that The troops be 
Jaw had been ſent by the King to meet him and to 
be his guard. After this, the two corps joined; 
and they marched that day and the next without 
any, alarm. But, in the evening, when they had 
Pitched their camp, Velux, with a look of conſter- 
nation and — comes * to 11 tells him, 


Jaurthe 


3 


if 


Chap. ii. The Raven: Hifory 


Jugurtha is not far off; the ſeauts have broug 
this intelligence; entreats and preſſes him to ſteal 


away privately in the night, and hegs to be che 346 Conf. 


ſole companion of his flight. z. 
Sylla diſdainfully anſwered, That be Ane 


feared the Numidian, who had been ſo often routed; 


nor diſtruſted the courage of bis c men; but, 


were be ſure to periſh, he would ſtand his ground, 


rather than, by treacheroufly deſerting foldiers com- 
mitted to his conduct, Preſerve an uncertain hife, 


which he might poſſibly loſe in a very JoorF: time wy 


fome natural and common diſtemper. 


Nevertheleſs, when Volux adviſed” that the 
whole army ſhould move off in the dark, the 


Quzſtor approved of this meaſure; and, accord- 


ingly, gave orders, that the ſoldiers, when they 
had ſupped and lighted many fires in the camp, 


| ſhould ſet forward at the firſt watch of the night. 
At ſun-riſe, when, all being thoroughly fatigued 


with their nocturnal march, Sylla was marking 
out ground for a camp, the Maris ſcouts brought 
ridings, that about two miles before them, directly 
in their way, Fagurtha had poſted himſelf with 
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v. R. 627. 
bt you Chr, 


all his forces. The Roman ſoldiers, in mighty 


conſternation, preſently imagined themſelves be- 
trayed by Volux; and ſome were for executing 


rengeance upon the traitor without delay. Sylla 


had the ſame ſuſpicion 'of the young Prince, yet 


would not fuffer him to be hurr. He exhorted 


his Romans to call up all their courage, putting 


them in mind, that, in frequent inſtances, a few 
brave men had prevailed againſt multitudes: be 


uvoked Jupiter to witneſs the perfidious wicked- 
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v. R. 647. neſs of TOW TH and, then, turning to the Prince, 


Bef. Chr. 


105. 


' The Roman Hiſtory. Book VII. 


« Volux, you have the heart and intentions of an 


346 Conſ, enemy; begone out of my camp this inſtant /" 


„ tempt, while I am here. 


camp. 


The Prince, with tears in his eyes, begged of the 
Quæſtor not to Harbour that ſuſpicion, aſſuring 


him, that f had happened was wholly owing 


to the vigilant Jabtilty of Jugurtha. «© By hy 
« ſpies, he got notice of my coming to meet you, 


« and learnt the route I was' to take. However, 
« ſince he has no great numbers, with him, and 
* has placed in my father all his hopes, it is not 
„ probable he will venture upon any open at. 
S0 that I think the 
« beſt courſe will be, confidently to purſue our 
« way, and march through the very midſt of his 
I will either ſend my Moors forward, 
« or leave them here, behind, as yon ſhall chuſe, 


* and I will, alone, accompany you.” 


Nothing more adviſeable occurring to Sylle' 5 
thoughts, and his. critical ſituation not allowing 


time to deliberate, he followed the Prince's coun- 


ſel; which, by the event, appeared to have been 


both ſincere and judicious : for they paſſed on 


ſafe and unmoleſted ; and, in a few days, the) 


arrived at the place. whither out had been d- 
rected to go. Jie 


[The hiſtorian accounts for the Sabin af Ju- 
gurths, on this occaſion, by ſuppoſing him to be 
held in ſuſpence and irreſolution by /urprize, 3 
not having imagined that the Romans would 
come on: but, perhaps, it would be better ac 
counted for, by ſaying, that the Numidian V® 
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Chap. 11. The n 22 Nory. 
too able a politician, to act ſo very fooliſh a part, 


as what they had apprehended]. 


There was at this time in the court of King 


Bacchus, and upon a foot of freedom and famili- 

arity with him, a certain Numidian, named Aſpar, 
whom Fugurtha (having received intelligence of 
Hlla's being ſent for), had diſpatched thither, 


to be a ſpy upon the actions of the Moor, and 
to diſcover his intentions. Dabar, another Numi- 
dian, was likewiſe about the King, at the ſame 
time, and highly favoured by him, on account of 
his many excellent talents. This man, whoſe fa- 
ther was the ſon of Maſiniſſa, by a concubine, 


had, in many inſtances, ſhewed himſelf a zealous 


friend to the Raman intereſt : for which reaſon 
the Moor fixed his choice on him as the fitteſt 
perſon he could employ, to be his meſſenger to 
the Raman Quæſtor: and he gave him in charge, 
thus to ſay: 
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Bacchus is er to n wht the 


Numan People require of him. He refers it to 


you, Sylla, to appoint the place and time for 
your conference. 4/par muſt be ſummoned toit; 
* 'otherwiſe it will be impoſſible to avoid the inſi- 
* dious wiles of his maſter :: but you need not ap- 
* prehend any inconvenience from the preſence 
of that miniſter ; for the ſettling of all matters 
* ſhall be private, between nee and 1 
* alone 4.“ 
Salla . teemingly without any PRE reaſon) that 


Becchus was not fincere in this meſſage; and that he was, a 
long time, in debate with himſelf, Whether he ſhould betray 


Jugurtha to Hua, or Sylla to Fugurtha, Sed ego comperio 


Bocchum _ Punica ide quam, &c. 
K 3 Dla 
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ven us by Salluſt be genuine, it may, perhaps, 


be Roman Hiſtory. Book VII, N Ci 


Sylla anſwered, that he would not ſpeak a [ 
« fully of the buſineſs of his commiſſion, but to 4 N 
« the King, when no other perſon was preſent, : : 


e or, at moſt, very few; and that what he pur- . 
_ ©, poſed to ſay before Aſpar would be very ſhort.” : 0 
At the ſame time, he furniſhed Dabar with the 0 


anſwer which the King was to give to it. | L . 

Place and time were appointed, and the parties þ g 
accordingly, met. Sylla, addreſſing himſelf to the : l 
on [ was ſent by the Roman Conſul to aff 1 


« you, whether jou are for peace or war,” To g 
which Becchus, purſuant to his inſtructions, /f "0 
you will come hither again ten days hence, you 70 
% Hall have an anſwer, I am not, at preſent, re. "a 
. ſolved.” This ſaid, each retired to his camp. 5 

But, when the night was far ſpent, the King fent 
privately for Sula, who being come, and no body 
elſe preſent, except truſty interpreters and. Da- 
bar, who was ſworn to ſecrecy, Bot hus opene 
the conference with a ſpeech. If the ſpeech gi- 


for unmeaning words, vye with that, geg 2 0 
: formerly made to the King. 

What Bocchus ſaid to the W was this: 7% 
That he would, henceforward, take no part in 
« the war between the Romans and Jugurt ba; | 
would never ſtir beyond the river Mulucha, 55 
< which had been the boundary between himſelf I W 
and Micipſa; nor ever ſuffer Fugurtha to come 2 

within that limit. He added, If you have I r 

any thing further to aſk, worthy of me and of 


the Roman, it thalt not be refufed.” err 
Jo ef 


4 


enk . To, this,  Sylla | anſwered, © That the Roman 
t to arms having been ſucceſsful in the war, the Se- 
ent, nate and People of Rome could not poſſibly think 
ne. themſelves under any obligation to him for the 
me offers he had made: that, if he deſired to 
the * oblige them, he muſt do ſomething that would 


« appear to be done for their intereſt more than 


FR « for, as he had now Jugurtha in his power, he 

off „might deliver him up to the Romans; who 

To « would, then indeed, be greatly indebted to him, 

TE © and then every thing he deſired, would fallow 

you of courle; friend/hip, alliance, and that . of 
« * Numidia which he claimed? 


G ſanguinity with the Numidian, the treaty of con- 
ody federacy between them; as likewiſe the danger 
to himſelf, ſhould he act ſo faithleſs a part, of 


loved Fugurtha and. hated the Ranays ne- 
Vertheleſs, wearied out by importunate ſollicita- 


Hua deſired, and it was then agreed to deceive 
his: 4541726, by making him hope, he ſhould he in- 
+» cluded in the rreary vt; Pesee berween A and 
Mauritania. 2255 
ahi, Accordingly, Bicebis, the day following; inti- 
"elf mated to Aſpar, that the Romans were willing to 
ome Ml terminare the war upon conditions: That he had 
ave MY learat. this: from Sylla by Dabar, and, therefore, 
4 of "wilhedl: 2 ever the APs fall of the Numdian 


1111 


12K 


for his own; and that this would not be difficult: 


thereby loſing the affections of his people, who | 


I 3 5 
Be f. Chr. 

105. 
8 | 


mp, . Bocchus objected © His ties of affinity and con 


tiod, che Moor conſented, at length, to do all that 


| wholly u 


The Roman Hiſtory. Book VII. 


this anſwer : © Jugurtha would gladly come into 
any meaſures for putting an end to the war; 


« but having, more than once, experienced, that 
« treaties, made with Roman Generals, are vain, 
and ĩneffectual, has little reaſon to truſt Marius, 
« If Bocchus be deſirous of procuring a peace, 


that ſhall be durable and advantageous, both 


* ro himſelf and to his ally, let him contrive a 


meeting of all the parties, as if to confer about 


« peace, and there deliver up Sylla into the 
hands of Jugurtha. A valid treaty, a treaty 


made by order of the Senate and People of 
Rome, will then infallibly enſue : for they will 
never ſuffer to remain in the power of his 


enemies ſuch a man? as ne a man of his 


1 


225 be Sal, when he puter woods Into the 
mouth of 7ugurtha, ſeems to have forgot that Olla was, at thi 


time, a man of very little conſequence. His family, though 
noble, had ſunk into obſcurity, his fortune was low, nor does 


either his reputation or his intereſt ſeem to have riſen to any 


conſiderable height, before the | Svcial War. He could not 
obtain the Pretor/oip till he was paſt the legal age; and, when 


be did obtain it, it was thought to be by the | force of 


bribes. : 

But, perhaps, the Milan by talem virum means no more 
than that Sy//z was Qu z:sToR of the Roman army, and homo 
nobilis, as he ſtiles him in the ſame paſſage. .' 

As to. Fugurrthe's attempt to perſuade King Roche, that the 
moſt effectual means to obtain from the Romans, an advantage: 
ous and durable peace, would be, to betray a Roman Quæſtor 


(then bearing the character, too, ol an Ambaſſador) into the 


hands of their moſt hated enemy, it only indicates, that the 
Numidian looked upon the Moor as. a very weak Prince, and 
inted with the temper of his enemies. For, 
that Fugurtha | himſelf. did. not imagine, he ſhould be en- 


abled, * the policſion of Shes perſon, to procure a peace 
importance 


Chap. ii. Toe Roman Hiſtory. 


1 importance, a Roman Noble, fallen into capti- 


« vity, not through cowardice, or any. neglect of 


with Rome, we may well conclude from his neglecting to ſeize 
him, when he with Volux (not long before), in their way to 
the court of Mauritania; paſſed through the Numidian camp. 
Doubtleſs, Juguri has ſole view in his endeavours to engage 
King Bocchus in ſo unpardonable an act of treachery, was to 
make the condition of the Moor as deſperate as his own; in 
which caſe he might have counted upon the Readineſs of his 


ally, and been able to hold out ſome yo longer againſt the 


Romans, Wh SIRE: 
This, I fay, hop the idea given us by the hiſtorians of Ju- 
gurtha* s abilities, we ſhould naturally conjecture to have been 


the aim of his proceeding ; Not a peace with e oY means 


to continue the var. 


At the ſame time, it muſt be confeſſed, that * parts of 
Tugurtha's conduct ſeem quite irreconcileable with common 


157 


2. 
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105. 
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Vid. ſup. 
P. 132. 


ſenſe, and would incline one to believe, uw he was 8 80 | 


frighted-out of his wits. 
A late excellent writer obiives, that 45 e is 
common than to ſee men give themſelves vp toa eee. — 


4 to their known prejudice and ruin, and in dire& contra- 


„ diftion to the loudeſt calls of SEL T. Lv E. Every ca- 
* price of the imagination, every curioſity of the underſtand- 


* ng, every affection of the heart, is perpetually ſhewing its 


* weakneſs ¶ the weakneſs of SELF-Love] by prevailing over it. 
Men daily, hourly, ſacriſice the greateſt known intereſt to 
i fancy, eee love, or hatred, any vagrant inclina- 
6c tion. 52 

Therefore, that BO Id: whoſe greateſt intereſt ( that 
ebich bis habitual SeLF-Love called loudeſt for) was the un- 
dfturbed poſſeſſion of the kingdom of Numidia, ſhould, noverthe- 


2 from his fear or jealonſy. or hatred of a rival, expoſe him- 


ſelf, when at Rome, to the reſentment of the Roman People, 
by murdering Maſ ua: and that in revenge of the inſult put 


upon ham by the Romans, in conſtraining him to appear at the 


bar of the People's judicature, to undergo an examination, he 


hould compel, the whole Raman army, officers, and ſoldiers - 


. fallen i into his power), to paly under the yoke, may, 
* duty, 


P- 51, 52. 
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The Roman Hifory. Book VII. 
duty, but through a warm zeal to ſerve his 
Nene, 


Bocchus, wha be had a OW while pondered 
this advice, promiſed to follow it. But whether 


5 he, at that time, meant to perform his promiſe (the 


hiſtorian tells us) is uncertain: becauſe, though 
he frequently renewed it, he as rho aye the 
like promiſe to Sy/la. _ FS 

In the night, preceding the day 8 for 
the conference, the Moor gathered about him his 
chief confidents, changed his mind on a ſudden, 
diſmiſſed them, and fell into great perturbation of 


mind; betraying, by the frequent alterations of 


his countenance, the inward ſtruggles by which 


he was agitated. | At length, however, he ſent 


for Sylla, and, in concert with him, laid an am- 
buſh for the Numidian King. 

Next morning, upon notice brought that 7u- 
gurtha was not far off, Bacchus, as if to do 
him honour, went out, accompanied by a few 
en br by the A. we een es 


| ering Wenn ee and only us inflnce 


Vid. ſupra, 
p- 74. 


exemplifying the obſervation above mentioned: viz. that 4% 


moſt cunning, wicked men auill, to gratify a particular paſſion, 40 


aftions the moſt fooliſhly impolitic with regard to the very it 
"rerefts they are habitually in urſuit of. But that Fugurths, 
"after the perpetration of that murder, and after putting that 
groſs affront upon the Roman army, ſhould / Being in his Janſe) 
hope to obtain from the Roman Senate and People a tolerable 
Peace, and, from he ſole motive of that hope, diveſt himſelf, 
in a great meaſure, of the means of defence, by giving up ſo 
"large a part of his firength and treaſure, as we are told he he did, 
to his enemies, preſents a 2 34 the On _ Oe” 
- ſhall 3 reader: op 


. e hin 


is him at a certain eminence, that was in view 1 v. vi our 
the men lying in wait. To this eminence the Nu- OS 
4 midian, attended by a conſiderable numher gf his 46 Goab, - 
er friends, came unarmed, according to agreement. oe: 
bo The ſignal inſtantly given, the ambufh roſe, ſur- 
BY rounded Jugurtha and his followers, ſeized him, 
bs | and maſſacred them: he was. delivered up bound 
into the hands of "= an in * conducted 


to Marius. 

Thus ended b che Jen War, abe real 
diſhonour of both Marius and Sylla, who are 
faid, nevertheleſs, to have warmly © contended for 


o The hiſtorians have not been careful to tell us how the 
newly conquered country was diſpoſed of. Sextus Rufus ſays, 
| that Numidia, from the time of Fugurthe's captivity, belonged 
to Rome: yer Plutarch [in Mario] ſpeaks of a King of Nu- 
midia, whom he calls Hiemp/al, to whom young Marius, 
when driven out of Ztaly by Sy//a, fled for protection. The 
fame King, under the name of Mandrſtal, is mentioned _ Fes 5 
Apjian, [App. de Bell. Civ. Hb. i. p. 483]. From Su, Vide ſupr. 
promiſe to Boechas, it may A a reaſon be conjectured, P+ 135 
that the third. part of Memidia was yielded to that Prince, e.. 
© In this diſpute, father Catrou has eſpouſed Sy/la's cauſe with 
temarkable 26a. Thus was Slla fortunate to à degree _ 
© not to be paralleled ; no embaſſy was ever more completel * - 
ſueceſeſul. Mis ſtars, if I may ſo ſpeak, delivered him 
* out of all davpers, and .accoinpliſhed his maſt ſanguine hopes. 
„He had the HONOUR of finiſting. almoſt without the effu-- 
« ſion of blood, a war, which Marius had not been able o 
. _ _ to a contluſion, by many ſieges and many victories. 
*„— Theagh a Proquaitor only, he, from the time of his 
* firſt (ſecond } catn paign became equal in reputation tothe 
General himſelf, —— At leaſt he was looked upon at 
" Rome as the chief conqueror of Numidia. It ſeems .. . 
1 if Juſtice required that Hzayen ſhould give Marius the g 
* mortification, of ſeeing the GLORY of the, campaign di- @ 
« vided Tetoden a ſubaltern and himſelf,” Kc. Kc. Kc. 
him tome xiv. 167, 
| the 
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V. R. 647. the o ORA of that gallant exploit which brought 
1 the war to its concluſion.— The GLORY of having 
346Conf. engaged Jugurtha's father-in-law and confederate 
in arms te invite him to a Friendly conference, and, 
under that cover, betray him into the Hands of his 
mug! implacable enemies. 
Marius continued in Africa he W der of 
this year, and all the next, till Rome wanted the 
ſervice of ſo able a General againſt the Gimbri 


and their * 


CHAP. UI. 


The War with the CIM BRI. The Second, * 
Third, Fourth, and Fi fth ip WW t 


of Marius. + ar th 

1 "74 E ed the Cinbri, in the year 8 plun- | 
Fir. L iii. dering and laying waſte Trazſalpine Gaul. 
8 Fele more is ſaid of them till the year 644, 


2 Ger. when they defeated the Conſul Siſamug d. 
* A people The following year the Conſul Aureiius had 


of Swiller- no better ſucceſs than his predeceſſor. 
Strab. J. And in 646, L. Caſſius Longinus (the collegue 
* of Marius in the Conſulſhip) ſuffered a notable 


it. 
I. ix, oi overthrow from the Tigurini *, who wer E, proba 


EH. Gan, bly, aſliſted by the Cimb ri. They ſurpriſed him in 


I. i. c. o. an ambuſn: where both he and his Lieutenant, 
„ er 5 Piſe, ow: their lives. His other Len- 


AuA. ad > 
Heremn. I. 4: Accordir ing to Floris 0. 11. C. 3. ) the Cimbri, before the 4 Re 


1. C. 1 


Oroſ. loc. battle, ſent Ambaſſadors to the Conſul and Senate, requeſting, «hoy 
cit. that lands might be aſſigned to them; on which condition they WF © 60; 


offered to afliſt ms in their wars. v. e. 
e © yenany 91 


the adminiſtration of juſtice. 
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tenant, Popillius, made a ſhameful capitulation 


with the Barbarians : for he conſented to give 
hoſtages, deliver up the half of his baggage, 


and paſs with his army under the yoke. ' Being 
arraigned, at his return to Rome, for miſconduct, 
he went into baniſhment to avoid a trial. 
In the preſent year (647), it fell by lot to the 
Conſul Servilius Czpio to conduct the war againſt 


the Cimbri in Gallia Narbonenſin. 
Before his departure from Rome, he obtained 
a law in favour of the Senators. Caius Grac- 
chus had transferred from them to the Knights, 
Some 'of the Se- 
nators (the number uncertain) were now admitted 


to be of the Bench of Judges: and Cæpio, for 


this * ſervice, got the title of Patron of the 
Senate. 
Cepro, after his gil; in T; -an/altine Gaul, 


recovered, from the Cimbri, Tolp /a, the capital of 


the Teitoſages. The inhabitants of the place had 
been in alliance with Roms, and had received a 


c. 35.), commends him; whilſt other writers give him an 
odious character. Craſſu, the famous orator, ſpoke in fa- 
vour of Czpio's law (Cic. in Brut. c. 42, and 44.), and his 
ſpeech on that occaſion ſerved Cicero for a model by which 
to form his on eloquenee. It would ſeem that a part of 


the ſpeech was io the following effect: Deliver us ( ſaid 


the orator, addreſſing himſelf, in the name of the Senate, to the 
People) 45: from our miſeries. Reſcue . us from the Jaws 
of thoſe, whoſe cruelty cannot be ſatisfied without blood: 


* Reſcue us from ſlavery,” do not; ſuffer us to be held in 


bondage to any bat yodrſelves, to whom we can and 


85 A 10 be faves,” Cie. di Orat. Li, c. = 1 Rau.. 


v. e. e „ 
9 * fo 2 „ 2.% j - 
* - * 
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i For the ſame reaſon donbileſs it is that Cicero (in Brut. 
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5 N Roman garriſon; which they afterwards betrayed 
106. tothe barbarians: but now they, by night, ad- 
— ond. mitted the Conſul into the town; who, neverthe- 
| leſs, gave it up to be plundered by his ſoldiers. 
He is. ſaid to have found in the temples an im- 
menſe quantity of gold k, the greateſt part of 
 . which he appropriated to his own uſe : nay, Oro- 
L. v. c. 15. + fone tells us, that the Conſul, having ſent away 
this treaſure under a guard to Marſeilles, trea- 
- cherouſiy - cauſed that guard to be maſſacred in 
" - - the way, and then made the whole his own. 
It would ſeem that Czpzo's forces were not ſuffi- 
cient to oppoſe the Cimbri, for, after the election 
Bite Ch. 8. of P. Rutilius Rufus and Cn. Mallius * Maximus 
104. to the Conſulſhip, the latter, by order, led an 
207 Conſ. army to Cepro's aſſiſtance, who, at the ſame time, 
' was continued 1 in his command in quality of Pro- 
conſul. 
Oroſ. l. v. On Malls 's N in Gaul, he and Cepio 
1s. divided the province between them, and made the 


Rhone their boundary. Soon afrer, the Cimbri 


k -Amthoes differ about the value of this treaſure, but: all 
their accounts ſeem .extravagant. Pofidonius, as quoted by 
Strabo (I. iv. p. 188), reckons it at 15,000 talents. Oraftus 
makes it 400,000 pounds weight of gold. and 110,000 
pounds of ſilver; and Juſtin (l. xxXIi. c. 3 0, raiſes it to a 
moch higher ſum. It happened, that every one who had 
a hand in ſeizing this gold came to ſome miſerable end; 
whence it became a common proverb, to ſay of 2 man re- 
duced to extreme miſery, eng: hes. We eee 

looſe. A. Gell. I. mi. c. 9g. 

1 Cicero ( pra Plauc. c. 80. calls Mallius an | obſcure man 
exithout virtue, <vithout ſenſe; of manners aur and cuntemfui. 
ble ; and complains of the. Raman People | for preferring 
oy at this election, before his neter 9. _ 4 
5 c 
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fell upon a part of the Conſul's army, com- V. R. . 
manded by his Lieutenant Aurelius Scaurus (Who *. * ö 
himſelf had been Conſul three years before): 347 Coat. 


they defeated it, and took the commander Pri- 


Liv. Epit. 
F ſoner. 5 I. Ixvii. | 
f Mallius, terrified by this diſaſter, thought it Dio. Caff. 
„ proper to call Cæpio to his ſuccour. The Pro: p. er 
) MW conſul, at firſt, haughtily anſwered, that each 
1 ought to take care of his own province: yet, 
in preſently after, fearing leſt Mallius ſhould ob- _ 
, tain a victory over the enemy without him, he 5 "ValeC. 
fi- paſſed the Rhone; but would neither encamp p. 633. 
on his forces with thoſe of the Conſul, nor conſult 


JS with him. - Confident of ſucceſs, and bent upon 
having the whole glory of it, he encamped his 
troops between thoſe of Mallius and the Cimbri. 
The Barbarians had been informed of the = 
underſtanding between the two Roman Generals; 
but, from Cep:io's motions, imagining now chat 
they were reconciled, ſent deputies to the Conſul 
to treat of an accommodation, Cæpio, into whoſe 
camp, as nearer to them than the other, they 
naturally came, finding that it was not to him, but 
to the Conſul, they had orders to addreſs them- 
(elves, far from treating them in the manner due 
to their character, was once, in his rage, upon 
the point of putting them to death. His pro- 
ceeding did by no means pleaſe either the ſol- 
ders, or che officers of his own army; who, ap · 
8 prehending fatal conſequences from ſuch intem- 
re man, berate paffion, forced him, in a manner, to repair 
to che Conful's camp, chere to deliberate upon 
1 ie meaſures proper to be taken. Nothing was 
fell | cConcluded: 
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347 Conſ. 


53 


Liv. Epit. 


I. Ixvii. 


Val. Ant. 
ap. Oroſ. 
I. v. c. 16. 


Plut. in 
Sertor. 


Oroſ. loc. 


cit. 


river, cut to pieces the arms and clothes of the 


priſoners upon trees. And it being now unani- 
mouſly determined, in council, to invade Itah, 


| this victory, the Cimbri, Teutoni, Ti rgurinis and Ambrones. Pls 
tarch aſeribes the principal glory of it to the laſt, who appear 
to have been a people of Savilſirland: he ſpeaks of then 


The Roman Hiſtory. Book VII. 
concluded; the whole time paſſed in diſpute, ( 
c 


mutual reproaches, and affronts: and the two 


Generals parted more exaf;) perared: than ever 
againſt each other. 
In this ill humour they had che folly 1 to come to 


A battle with the enemy, in which they were to- 
tally defeated; they loſt 80,000 men, beſide ſer- 


to the number of forty thouſand. It is ſaid, that 


of 
in 
to 
vants, ſutlers, and other followers of the camp, i 
flo 
ha 


ſcarce ten of the whole army eſcaped with the 
two commanders to carry the news of the defeat 
to Rome. Of this number was the famous Serto- 


| o 
rius who, though wounded, yet, according to PU. per 
car 


tarch, ſwam acroſs the Rhone in his armour. 

Ihe conquerors m, purſuant to a vow they had ei 
made, reſerved to themſelves nothing of the mal 
ſpoil: they threw the gold and ſil ver into the 05 


dead, drowned the horſes, and hanged up their 


they ſent for their priſoner Aurelius, probably 
with a view to learn ſomerhing from him that 
might be of uſe to them in their intended ex- 
pedition: Aurelius endeavouring to perſuade them 
not to ww the _ becauſe due 1 were 


7111 


'® radi and Oroffus mention four nations ; who ſhared ii 


as the braveſt and moſt terrible of the whole allied t z they 
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(he ſaid) invincible, Pojoris, one of the Cinbrin ke 

chiefs, killed him upon the ſpt. wy 
The alarm and Goatetnant8b, Which the Tots 

of the army occaſioned at Rome, exceeded . SS 


imagination. | The People, who Imputed it wholly 


w Cæßiv, were ſo enraged agalnſt him, chat they 
ed Him u from his command, and nat 


his eſtate: a proceeding of which there had been 


no example; no General, how / bro a Teever, 
having received tlie like affront : 

- Rutilitis, the collegue of Mallius, had direction : 
td raiſe new forces to oppoſe the barbarians. He 
performed his commiſſion with an extraordinary 


4, » 


ts 


. 5 


TR. eh. 


care, being the firſt who introduced tlie cuſtom of v.. uy, 


reaching the ſoldiers the uſe of their weapons 
HEE nalen from the ſchools * * sladlaters: 


* 


1 men year, ae eee wy = 88 


lau, ordaining, that no perſon, who had been condemned 
and deprived of bis command- by the People, ſhould fit in 


the Senate 'C.pio's name was not inſerted, but . 


de ohly perſon affected by this law. Ten ear after his 
ir gonderanationy he was accuſed a ſetond time before: dh 
keople, by the Tribune Norbanus; on arcount of his fal- 
in ſeizing che gold of Tonlaſe, „The orator Crafſis 
indeftook his defence: 2 ” Seaurns, Pre dent 'of the Senate, 
thouled his cauſe; and tw of the Tribunes oppoſed their col- 
tgue's proceeding; but vidlence; which was cher grown com- 
won at Name, decided ihe affair. Ia 2 tumult that enſued, 
Saks Sn Tom a blow with a ſtone, and, together with * 
bines, "was © put to flight; and Cæpio Was c 

ä is not vertan what became of him afterwards. 
— to Strabo, I. iv. p. 188. he was baniſhedz urid 
ried to Sprue ; hut Valeria Maximus: (inconſiſtentiy with 
what 2 relates, 1. ww. c. 7.) tells us, (I. vi. e. 9.) chat Cepio 
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* „ 


. a Practice adopted by the ſueceediug Generals; 


1 and, in later times, mention is made of theſe the 
3 , matter for the Joker, under the name of rob 
ö Campideftores o. : whe 

pr A the news Ae of Cartel Mera, tber | rele 


abſent, and who had been Conſul . lat three years 
before, was, by the vice of: the whole [Roman 
People, named for one, though. the laws forbad 
any, man. who: had held that ſtaiem, to be placed 
In it again without an interval of ten years, and 
likewiſe forbad the chubng an man to it who did 
not ſtand candidate in perfor; - Nether Metellus, 
_ Tainly hoaſted of by his party as the topgreror of 
_ ._. Nymiqha; nor any other of the Nobles, bad 

„ _ | the confidence 0 Thang in competition with hin Fo 

YR. Gap: in this time of real danger, Gollia Norbonenſic wa Bi, aa 

2 103, the province aſſigned to him ; N to his col other, 
1 348 Cont egue C. Hanus Harbria. la K 
8 Sali. Bell. Mariat, on his return be e 
be for his conqueſt of Numidia, The principal orna- 
= Liv. Epit. ments of the. Proceſhon were Jugurtha and his 


» 2 lions in chains. It is ſaid, that the King appeared 
1 Ma. ke a man out ef his ſenſes. The ceremony over * 
= he was thrown into a dungeon, bei demned wry 


to be there ſtarved 10 death. The gaolers, in 
hair haſte to ſtrip him, tore off the tips of hi 

cars to get the pendants he wore in them. Six 

Whole days he paſſed in the dungeon {traggling 

with famine, and retaining 10 che laſt n 
; ardens deſire of life Þ. xe Be Bra 


e Dn at Fear wy 1.2 
Note c. xl. his fl 


in cotrn uno Ar 4 Bal Oh 1 1 P. T 


2 


4% have ben — — 8 


t "pegptinginn. of he Queeſtor, bis vapiey hielo), and deen, | 


Chap, iti. | The * Ebay. 147 
Marius, PR abſence of thought, went into Ba a 4 

the Senate, after rhe ceremony, in his triumphal 

robe, which was unprecedented.” Perceiving the 3480 onſ. 

whole afſembly ſurpriſed and ſhocked at the no · Frontin. 


| relcy, he inſtantly. left the houſe, and, in A very 1 2. 


ſhort time, returned in the uſual habit. 92. 

80 well had Rutiliur diſciplined che new ratfed = 
roops, that Marius, having his choice, preferred. 
them, for the expedition againſt the C:mbrz, to tho 
army which he himſelf had commanded in Africa. 
He choſe Fylla for his Lieutenant, as thinking 
im (ys Plytarch ) a none e c , 
to go bem Jealouſy 4 4. Gs — 


Pluæab want of memory, or, perhapa, of his little concerts 
einen probable or confiſent with ane ache 
er. 
in his Life of Marinus aſter relating how: Beecher anon | 
Jugertha into the hands af Hula, he men ee, 
following account. | | 
* This gave the An riſe to. tat dad end deplorable Gl 
1 which almoſt rained the whole Rama empire : for 
" many that envied Marius, aſcribed the ſucceſs avbolly in us 
" la: and Sie himſelf mage @ ſeal, wheregn aas engraven Hoc- 
3 . ; and this. he n 
—— 7 a rival far gi. Ke. 4213 8A > 
We; have again, in the biographer's, Life of le, Mets ü- : 


ent anger and jealouſy of Manus | 
© For this ſucceſs Maris: triumphed ; but * aphex 
' tat the 01.08 v of the Air ques. due to. Hula, epnp. 
made him grieve. lnwardly: md iſs being himſelf naturally 
an, and this being the firſt-time from a low and. pri- 
vue condition, he had riſen to be in conſideration wh 
is  fellow-cigizens, bis ambition carried him to ſuch adegres 
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103. 


348 Cohf. 


3 r 
3 2 * 


a 


2 was repreſented Bocchus delivering” up, and S recetving 
% Tuburtha.; which Sear he made uſe of ever after. This 
„ touched Marius to the quick; nevertbelgſi, in his ſecond 

_ © Conſulſtyp, thinking Ha too far beneath him to be fear! 


- 


_ the leaſt air of truth. Is eee probable, hit 


him at defiance, by appropriating wholly to himſelf a gan, 


: for glory. Fhis is Pluareb's account. 


| —— where . T of "bit after bis return, from 


. Tribune,” © + 


Ori is it probable, that, if Sylla had ſuch folly and are 
Lance, and if Marius was thereby touched to the quick, and þ 


would have choſen 


dbooght of till man) years after the end bf the Numidian u 
when King Bocchus, to whom an alliance with Name had beer 
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And now, inſtead of being too gentle and re. 
miſs in point of diſcipline, which en impure 


« of 2 . 5 * a 178 to bo 3 wherem 


& as a rival, he appointed him to be his Lieutenant: and, 
« in his third Confulſhip employed. him, as a Legionary 


In this account (though it be opted: by M. Vero, the 
Jeſuit, Ms Rollin, and others), it ſeems difficult. to diſcen 


Slla, who (as Plutarch obſerves) had but Juſt ſtarted out of ob- 
ſcurity, and was very ambitious of riſing to the higheſt honours 
would be ſo impolitic, as immediately to provide himſelf with 
ſuch a Scal as is defcribed, and from this'time conſtantly wear 
it r that is,: coolly-and deliberately contrive to make Mari, 
who was then the People's chief favourite,” his enemy, and fi 


which naturally belonged to the commander in chief. 


highty provoked, as che hiltorian reports bim to? have been, ht 

is entniy and rival for glory to be l 
Lieutenant in his ſecond Conſulſhip ?* + 
Saria, was jealvus of Sylla as of a rival for FOR nere. 
theleks, Marius appointed "Syl/a to be his Lieutenant, looking 
upon him as @ man of too little eanteduenee to be his ri 


-: The truch ſeems to be, that the Seal. 11 aveſtion Was neve! 


granted, made a -plittebitiy; golden'prefeft to the Rowan Proj 
An®this might be-githbred ſtom another paſſage in Plan 


* 4 F4 


"ry, | *. 4 t0 
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lte. WH co him, with regard to the troops in Numidia, h e ES FEE 


utes vas, on the contrary (by the report of Plutarch), 
2 ſerere in command, and exact even to rigour. 3 
2 « Nevertheleſs, his impernous ſpirit, ſtern look, 
This and thundering voice, were conſidered by the 
ſecond WF © ſoldiers, when grown familiar with them, not 
* 4 . 7 to themſelves, but only to their 
= Enemies. 
5 Aab act of impartial juſtice helped much” 
to conciliate to him the affections of the army. 


« Silla, who — "iy RISE 70 the F * the NOBLES 
'* bore to himſe If.” And then he proceeds in the following 
manner. When Bocchus, King of Numidia, dedicated in 

« the Capitol, ſome golden viQories bearing trophies, and, with ' 
them, a ſculpture in gold, repreſenting himſelf, delivering 
« up Tugurtha to Sy{lz, Marius was thereupon almoſt di- 
* ſirafted with rage; not able to endure that 91 ſhould 0 

© arrogate that honour to himſelf. 

. Merizs attempted by violence to pull down thoſe figures; * 
and Sylla ſtrenuouſſy oppoſed his attempt: but the wwar of 
" * the confederater, THEN, on a ſudden, threatening - the city, put 

" @ flop ta the edition, that, on Ty1s occas1on, was juſt ready 
4 10 break out. " . war r of he nn was _Eindled 
0.063% 1612719 9: | 

By this date we hu wary as ont via Meri wa 
h for the glory of putting a fortunate end to the Fugurthine 
var (Which ended in 647), was not till fifteen vears after 
is concluſion, when Moarizs's intereſt was on the decline; and 
Ne bad made great pragreſs in the road to the higheſt 
bonapes : for he had been already Præter: and two years after: 
tlug time, (via. in 664), was choſen to the Conſulſhip. - And 
it would ſeem, that the Seat was a copy of King  Boccbus*s 
preſent, and not the original ; though it is very poffible that 
H to, pigye Marius (whom be hen, did not. fear), and 10 
niſe bis own credit with the People, might, when Bocebus-(with 
whom he had formed a ſort of friendſhip) determined to make 
y 1 to the Romans, * a ſculpture in gold, ſuggeſt to 

iin n the device. 
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being determined to expaſe himſelf to any danger 


Liv. Epit. 
hevii. 
Plut. in 
Mar. 
Cic. pro 


| Mil. c. 4. 


Vid. ſupra, 
P+ 82. 


Liv. Epit. 


| fore the Conſullhip of Siſanus l. tif, ©. 3. 


| ſource of the proſecutor's enmity to Scaurus was, that anotht 


aceuſed, but, with his own hands, crowned him a; 
aà conqueror. 


the Rhone to the Pyrenees, had, by thoſe moun. 
tains, entered Spain . This gave the Conſul lei 


{efto/ages K- 


The Roman Hiſtory, Book VII, 


His ** who ſerved in the poſt of a Legion- 
ary Tribune, having ſeveral times ſollicited 3 
young ſoldier, under his command, to unworthy 
compliances, and finding him always inflexible, 
had, at length, recourſe to violence, The ſoldier, 


rather than yield, drew his ſword, and ran the 
Tribune through the body. Being cited before 
Marius to receive ſentence for having killed bis 
commander; the General, when he had informed 
'himſelf fully of the facts, not only acquitted the 


When Marius arrived i in Gaul. he learnt that 
the Cimbri, after ravaging all the country, from 


ſure to perfect his troops in military diſcipline 
and (according to Plutarch the Romans, no 
withſtanding the departure of the Cinbri, found 
enemies in Gaul : for he tells us, that Hula, thi 
year, took priſoner . * General of the 


7 Flew places nn 


* About this time, M. Scauru, Preſident of the Sent, 
and who had been Conſul and Cenfor, was accuſed by G. 
Demitins Ahendbprbus, Tribune of the People, of having pre 
ſaned ſeveral ſacred rites of the Romans, and particularly tk 
of the Di Penates celebrated at Lavinigm. The crime ic 
to have been a heavy one, but it is deſcribed m too vague 
manner to be accurately underſtood at this time. The real 


perſon, aſſiſted by Scaxrus's intereſt, had ſucceeded Daomitin' 
| Ä | 


Chap, iii. The Roman be 


When the time came for electing the chief 
Magiitrates at Rome, the Comitia choſe Marius 


faher in an Augur's place, to the excluſion of Domitius lim - 
ſelf, But, though animated by perſonal hatred, Domitius had 


2 K. 650, 
Sag . 


108866 | 


2 
Aſcon. in 


Scaur. 


the generoſity to reject the information that was ſecretly offered Val. Max. 
him by one of Scaurus's ſlaves, and to deliver up the traitor to vi, 5. 


lis maſter. For want, perhaps, of this intelligence, Scaurus 


vn acquitted, though with ſome difficulty ; but Domitiur gtew | 


ſuch a favourite with the People, that he was afterwards choſen 
Conſul, Cenfor, and Pontifex Maximus. | 


His goneraſity in the afair of Scoxer wadeatitoly viii" 


buted fomething to his popularity ; but his chief merit was = 
law which he made, to ſubſtitute a popular election of prieſts 
of every denomination, to the old method of co· optation hy 
their collegues: or, rather, to unite both theſe methods, as 

br, been praiſed in the dlc of x Poodfer Mari. f 
mus. Seventeen tribes, taken by lot, were to be aſſembled, | 
and the perſon who had the ſuffrages of the majority was to 


Cie. de 
A- 


. ii. Ts 


be co-opted, without a power of refuſal, by the College in 


which the vacancy happened, 
Domitins, „ In kl his Tribunethip, accuſed alſo Junius Silerys, 


for miſconduct in the war againſt the Cimbri, by whom 
he had been defeated, when Conſul, five years before. He 
vn acquitted by the People: two tribes only condemned him. 
Ge, pro Corn. 2. in Fragm. and con. in loc. 

C. Servilius Glaucia, another of the Tribunes, got a law 
paſſed, the import of which ſeems to have been a repeal of 
that which Cepio enacted in the year 647, and a reſtoring 
ö 

ed. Cic. in Brut. c. Ixii. 
| It is not certain, what was the import of Cæpio's law, or 
of Glaucia's > the firſt, according to Jul. Ohbjegzens (c. 39), 


divided the right of judicature between the Senators and the 


Enights.; and Cicero (in de Invert. I. i. c. 49.) ſpeaks of it 
nnd to the Senate; whereas he tells us, that Glaucia. 
by his law, gained over the Knights to his intereſt (in Brut. 
c. 62). Cicero (in Divinar. in Cecil. c. 3). ſpeaks eee 


of the judgments paſſed by the Roman Knights ; and Aj/corius 
LH in 
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Y. R. 6go. (in his abſeuce) a third time to the Conſulſhip, pec 
12 r., and continued im in his command. It was ex- Spa 


349 Conf. 
germ {in loc.) ſays, that the James Knights continued to be Judges them 
** for forty years after the time of C. Grace hus, and that they bim 
. Judged uprightly ; that Sylla then transferred the right of judg- a ie 
ing to the Senators, and theſe judged iniquitouſly. And Cicero ri. 
(42. i. in Ferr. c. 13. .) ſays, that for near fifty years tage- Al 


ther, during which time the right of judging was in the 9, P 
| Equeſtrian order, there was not the leaſt ſuſpician of any Judge's bius 1 
taking money, though the Senators, when they were Judges, a gu: 
became infamous for that crime. Ti 
Ye | this account cannot. be ſtrictly ne; for accprding 10 the | 
the e Aſconius (in. Orat. pra Corn. 1.) Platius, i in the year admi 
664, 8 got a law enadied, that fifteen men out of each of the was 
2 five tribes ſhoy]d be appointed Judges, by which mean; poſſet 
. ſome Senators came to be pominated. And Cicero (pro that - 
* Cope. J tells us, that, by the Plotign law, the Senators were farge! 
| firſt admitted to judge among the Knights. Livizs Druſus, in wla, 
the year 662, obtained a law, that the Judges ſhould be one where 
half Senators and the other Knights ; but this law being way 
abrogated the ſame year in which it was enacted, Cicero, in the G 
the paſſage above cited, takes no notice of it. 9 lain 
It would ſeem, upon the whole, that C. Gracchus's aw Lito, 
continped in force till the year 664, when the Plotian law that, 
took place ; and that this latter was ſuperſeded by Sy/la's law, the ac 
which, in 672, gom the right « of Judicature entirely to the Se- cuſed 
nators. to ma 
Glaucia obtained likewiſe a law, which granted the freedom No 
of the city to whoever of the Latin allies ſhould bring an he ha 
accuſation againſt a Roman Senator, and prove h his charge. Gee. clearit 
pro Balb. c. 24. 647 0 
It was about this time, that the ſcandalous debaucheries of Gove 
two of the Fabii gave great offence at Rome, and were puniſhed robber 
in the moſt exemplary manner. for th 
One of them, who was the fon of Fabius Serwilianus, felt about 
the indignation « of his own father, who firſt baniſhed him into to mc 
the country, and, upon his continuing unreclaimed, ordered i know 
ewo ſlaves to put him to death. To ſcreen the flaves from nied t 
being examined by torture, old Fabius immediately manumiſed beople 


pected 


Chap. {TINT The Raman Hiſtory. 


pected that the barbarians would return from v. R. 650, 


1335 


Hain the next pries: and the Roman nen * Chr. 


them; and he himſelf, upon an 3 s being lodged apainſt 
bm for this ſtretch of the paternal authority, choſe to decline 


2 _=_ and went W exile to We in per gon: * Max. | 


vi. 8 Oro}. v. A 
Abbrogicks the — of he <a Tab ius, was dead; but 


9, Pompeius, the Prætor, ſupplied his place, decreed young Fa- 


5 unit t to manage his own fortune, and appointed. him 
guardian. Val. Max. iii. g: 27. 

The Gs Scevola, the Augur, upon ly return from 
the goverument of Ala, in the year 649, was tried for mal- 
{miniſtration and extortion in his province. His accuſer 
was T, Albucins, a man of a {ſingular character, who was 
poſſeſſed with ſuch a fondneſs for every thing that was Greek, 
that he reſided generally at Athens, and ſeemed willing to 
farger both his native country and his mother-tongue. Scæ- 
ola, . in his way to his government, paſſed through Athens, 
where Albucius coming to pay him a viſit, the Governor, by 
way of ridicule on his filly affectation, addreſſed him, after 
the Grecian manner, with the word xai [hail], and his whole 
tain of attendants, officers of the army, domeſtics, and even 
Litors, did the ſame. A/bucius was fo nettled at this affront, 
that, ypon $c@w0/a's return to Rome, he brought againſt him 
the accuſation above mentioned; but the conduct of the ac- 
cuſed was found to be irreproachable, and the trial ſerved only 
to make Albucius till more ridiculous. 

Not long after, he was accuſed of the ſame crime with which 
he had charged Scævola, and was not equally fortunate in 
cearing kis character: Abucius had been Prætor in the year 


647 or 648, and, at the expiratiop of his office, was appointed 


Governor of Sardinia, where havin g extirpated a few gangs of 
robbers, he ſent to Rome to demand a ſolemn thankſgiving 
for this important exploit ; and in the mean time paraded 
about the jſland with all the triumphal pomp. The Senate, 


349 Conſ: £ 
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Locil. 2 
CK lap 
Fin. I. i. 
e. Yo: 
Cic. de O- 
rat. 
70. 9 


Cic. de 
Provinc. 
Conſ. c. 7. 


to mortify his vanity, refuſed his requeſt, though it was 


known to be a thing of courſe, and had never before been de- 


nied to any Governor. To complete his diſgrace, the 
people of the iſlahd accuſed bim of extortion, and he was found 
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349 Conf, 


The Roman Hiſlory. Book VII. 
declared they would not march, againſt fo dread. 
ful an enemy, under any other General, The 


8 other Conſul was L. Aurelius Oreſtes. 


The Cimbri remained this year alſo in Spain, 


vor do we hear of, any thing conſiderable per- 
formed, during the courſe of it, by the Romans 


14. ibid. 


Plut. in 
. Mar, 


in Gaul; excepting, that a numerous and warlike 
people, called the Marf,, are ſaid to have been 


brought, by Sylla's means, into an alliance with 


Rome. 

Towards the end of che year t, t, Aurelius dying, 
Marius left the command of the army with his 
Lieutenant Aquilius, and returned to Rome, to pre- 
ſide at the election of new Conſuls. On his arri 
val, he gained over to his intereſts L. Apuleius 
Saturninus, one of the Tribunes, who was in 
greateſt favour with the People. 

Jo Saturninus, when Quæſtor, had been cam. 
mitted the care. of ſupplying the City with corn; 
and becauſe he did not diſcharge the office well, 


ie. the Senate appointed Scaurus to execute it in his 
ſtead. Provoked at this affront, he became a . 


guilty. Stung with theſe repeated infules from his un- 
grateful country, Albucius retired to his favourite Athens, where 


de is Gd to have died more like a philoſopher than he hu. 


lived. 
* This year M. Fulvizs Nobilior is faid to have gained 


ſome advantage againit the Cimbri in Spain ¶ Front. Sirat. 


I., xi. c. 5.4 8.) Calparmius Pio defeated the Thracian, 
and penetrated as far as Rhodepe and Caucaſus ¶ Jul. Objy: 


c. 41. Flor. lib. xxxvi. 4) and M. Antonius, the orator, now 
Proconſul in 4a, with the aſſiſtance of the Byzantines, de- 


ſtroyed the Cilician pirates, for which he had a triumph. 


| L vi. c. 62. 


Cic. de Orat. l. i. c. 18. Liv, * Izviii, Tact. Auna. 


olent 


| Chap. ii. The Roman Hiſtory. 
olent enemy to the Nobles, and was therefore 


eaſily engaged to employ his influence on che 
People to chuſe Marius a fourth time to the 
Conſulſhip. Marius himſelf affected to decline the 
office: whereupon Saturninus called him traitor 


to his Country, as refuſmg to aſſiſt her in ſo dan- 


gerous a war. The ſtratagem was too groſs not 
to be diſcerned, yet the People, ſenfible of the 
need they ſtill had of fo able and fortunate a 
General as Marius, continued him in the Conſul- 


ſhip; appointing for his collegue, Q Lutatius 


Catulus, a man honoured by the Nobles, and 
eſteemed by the Multitude. 

Marius, ſoon aftgr, ſer out for Tranſalp ine 
Gaul ; and Catulus, accompanied by Sylla as his 
Licutenhnt, led an army to the foot of the Alps. 

The barbarians, being defeated by the C2/tibe- 


rians in Spain, had left that country, and re- 


turned into Gaul, And they now reſolved to di- 


vide their forces, and to enter Italy on different 


| fides's the Cimbri were to march through Nori- 


cum; the Teutoni and Ambrones through Gallia 
Narbonenſis. Marius poſted his army between 
two branches of the Rhone, In order to have 
proviſions the more eaſily conveyed from the ſea 
to his camp, by means of the river, the mouths of 
which were choked up with mud and ſand, he 
cauſed his ſoldiers to dig à canal from the river to 
the ſea; a work which till ſubſiſted in Plutarch's 
time, and had the name of Fofſa Mariana. 
At length the enormous multitude of the Teu- 
toni and Ambrones approached the Roman army, 
and, with terrible cries, defied them to battle. Ma- 
ius 


Plut. in 
Mar. 
Strab. I. 
iv. P · 183. 


Plut. in 
Mar. 
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The Roman Hiſtory. Book VII. 
rius dedined the challenge. To accuſtom his 


troops to the ſierce countenances and hideous 
noiſes of the barbarians, he poſted his men ſuc- 


ceſſively, in different corps, upon the ramparts of 


the camp, from whence they might have a full 


view of the enemy ; who not only ravaged the 
country round about, but frequently inſulted the 
Romans in their intrenchments. Provoked at thi; 


inſolence, the ſoldiers murmured in private, and 
- complaiucd that their General had no confidence 


* in them, ſince he would not lead them agaiuſt the 


barbarians. Marius, being informed of their com- 


_ Plaints, was pleaſed with the ardour of his troops, 


_ their courage, but only waited, by the admonition 
of oracles, for a fayaurable time and place in 


and ſignified to them, that he had no diſtruſt ot 


which to give battle. Theſe oracles were two 


vultures and a Syrian woman named Martha. 


The vultures he had tamed, and he uſed to let 
them looſe about the camp, at proper times, their 
appearance being deemed a good omen. Mar- 
tha, whom his wife had ſent to him from Rome, 
was eſteemed a propheteſs; becauſe, at a com- 
bat of gladiators, ſhe had luckily gueſſed-which 


of them would have the victory. She wore a 


large purple mantle faſtened with claſps, and 


bore in her hand a ſpear wrapped round with 
bunches of flowers, and was carried about the 


camp in a litter. Great honours and reſpe& were 
paid her, and Marius never facrificed but by her 


orders. 


Frontin, / 
Stratag. l. 
e. 7. 


93. 


It is reported, ny an officer of the Teutoni, te- 


markable for the greatueſs of his ſtature, chal- 
lenged 


wot you lead us t bit lier, quhile ve have any 


ls iii. The Roman  Bitory. 


lenged the Reman General to ſingle combat. 
Marius anſwered — If the fellow is in fuch haſte 


an old gladiator of a very low ſtature, he added, 
Let him firft vanquiſb this li tle man, and then 1 
vill fight the conqueror. 


101. 


to die, let him go hang himſelf. Then, pointing to 350 Conſ. i 


157 
V. R. 65 12 
Bef: Chr. * | 


„% 


The Barbarians, having in vain aut; „ 
force Marius's camp, at the expence of a great Mar. 


number of their men, reſolved, without regarding 
any more the Conſul, to march directly forward 
to Italy. They paſſed u very near the Roman \ in- 
trenchments, and, with inſolent raillery, aſked the 
ſoldiers, whether they had any meſſages to ſend 


to their wives? Marius followed the enemy, kept 
always near them, and at night intrenched himſelf 


on the moſt advantageous ſpot he could find. 


When they were got to Aguæ * Sextiæ, they en- * Aixin 


camped in a vaſt extent of ground along the banks 
of a ſmall river (probably the Arc), and the Conſul 
on an eminence : an advantageous poſt, only it 
wanted water. This (fays Plutarch) he did on 
purpoſe, and when his ſoldiers complained of his 
having encamped them in a place where they 
muſt die with thirſt, he ſhewed them the river ; - 
faying, Yonder is water ; but you muſt purchaſe 4 
at the price of your blood: they anſwered, Why do 
blood 
in our veins ? Marius replied, Tov muſt. firſt for: 
tify your camp. The ſoldiers obeyed, though 
with reluctance; but the ſutlers and ſervants, i im- 


- * Pluarch fays, it is repre; 2has the Butwclacwbie ür 
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2 patient to have drink for themſeltes and their 


101. 


l. beaſts, ſnarching up what weapons they could 


. find. went in a body to fetch water from the river. 


they made by beating upon their armour ; aud 


It would ſeem that the Teufoni were a good way 
up the river on the ſame ſide with the Rancn 
camp; the Ambrones, on the other fide, lower 
down; and ovcr-againſt the enemy. When the 


| Roman ſutlers had reached che river, they were 


at firſt attacked by only a ſmall number of the 
Barbarians, the reſt being at dinner, or bathing ; 


but on hearing the 1 


the whole body of the Ambrones, amounti 
above thirty thouſand men, iſſued out. of 
them fluſhed with wine: yet they did not ap- 


proach in diſorder, or with confuſed cries, but 


regulated their march by a kind of muſick which 


they frequently repeated their own name, An- 


| branes, Ambrones, It happened, that the Ligurian: 


marched at 'the head of the Reman army: and 
the ſame name having been that of their nation, 
they too immediately began to cry out, Ambrones, 
ſo chat the field reſounded with this word from 
every quarter. The Ambrones had the rirer to 


paſs; and in paſſing jt broke their order ; and, 
before they could form again, the Ligurians 


charged them, and the Romans advancing at the 
fame time to ſuſtain their allies, the enemy 
quickly turned their backs. Many of them pe- 
riſhed in rhe river, which the Romans croſſing, 
OO OS oe 
9 
— — 


. Chap. ili. The Roman Hiſtory. 159 
ir [he wives of the Ambrones, armed with fwords Y-R- 35% 
d and hatchets, and gnaſhiyg their teeth with rage, 107. 
t. liſcharged their fury equally upon their huſbands — 
7 hom they called traitors), and upon the enemy. 
| The night coming on, the Romans retired, but 
er ſpent that night in great anxiety and terror; for 
c their camp was not yet fortified, and, though the 
de greater part of the Ambrones had been cut to 
WC pieces, an immenſe multitude remained of the 
Js Barbarians, by whom they expected every mo- 
h, | ment to be attacked. That night, however, and 
to a the following day, paſſed without any action; 
of early the next morning the Conſul drew up his 
p. foot in order of battle, upon an eminence before 
ut. lis camp, making his cavalry deſcend into the 
ch Wl plain. He had before detached three thouſand | 
od of his infantry under the conduct of Claudius 
n. Marcellus to lie in ambuſh, and, at a proper time, 
11 to fall upon the enemy in the rear. The Teutoni, 
nd ſeeing the Romans drawn up for battle, had not 
on, patience to Wait till they ſhould come down into 
the plain, but advanced furiouſly up the hill to 
om I attack them. Marius ordered his men not to 
to ftir, till che Barbarians were near; then, having 
nd, firſt thrown their darts, to fall upon them fword 
ns in hand, and puſh them down the hill with their 
the bucklers. The Teutoni were ſoon driven into the 
m/ plain; and the foremoſt had ſcarce begun to 
de rally, when Marcellus, on a ſudden, charged them 
ng, dehind. Being thus attacked, at once, both in 
front and rear, they made but a ſhort reſiſtance. 
m. More than a hundred thouſand of them (ac- 
ers. WY 2 He II GT - *eording 
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Ee Rebsr- cording to Plutarch ) were killed or taken pri- 

Ro ſoners *. oy 
—— According to e authors, the Roman army "_ 
1 Ec- unanimouſly made 'a preſent to their General 0. I 
——p the whole ſpoil. Marius cauſed it to be ſold 9 
Mar. At a very low price to the ſoldiers, chuſing rather | 


to act in that manner, than to make a pure donz- 
tion of it; and this, probably, to avoid the ap- 
pearance of” ſetting too ſmall a value on their 
preſent.: This proceeding acquired him univerſal 
eſteem: the great united with the multitude | in 
applauding him. | 
As to the arms taken from the Barbarian), 
Marius ſet apart, for the ornaments of hi: 
triumph, all the richeſt and moſt glittering © the 
reſt he ordered to be heaped together, that he 
might make a ſacrifice of them to the Gods, 
Crowned with laurel, and cloathed in a robe d 
ſtate, be was going, with his own hands (accord 
to the! Riman cuſtom), to ſer fire to the pile, 
when cettain horſemen, riding full-ſpeed, appear- 
"RET A erz OO up to him, they dif 
{| 1 gon © 
$ (® Amann dn n it is is Gid, that 200,000 
| of he Baharag ped in ths a6 the formar bane; ans 
| | that 90,009, were taken priſoners, 
. 5 The report of Pellcius Paterculus a. ii. c. 12.) js, that 
above 150,000 were killed in both actions, and chat the whole 
1 vation. of the Textoni was extinguiſhed, * | 
x Valerius Maximus (l. vi. c. 4 3, extern.) . us, that, 
1 aker, the, bye, the yqung women of the Textoni requeſtes of 
5 | Marius that th ey might be given to the Veſtal virgins, pro- 
miſing perpetdat chaltity: but this being denied them, they 
-banged themiclres the vight-following.- -Florus (iu. 3.) relates 
meat. the ſame ſtory of the Cimbricn women. 


I " | mounted 


- 


Chap. iii. The Roman Hiſtory. 
mounted, accoſted him with the news of his being 
Conſul for the #/th time, and delivered him let- 


ters that notified his election; a new ſubject of 35: Conſ. 


joy to the whole army: 12 finiſhed his ſa- 
crifice amidſt their univerſal acclamations. 
The collegue appointed to Marius was Ma- 


1617 


1 5 R. 652. 


Bef. Chr. 
100. 


ius Aquilius, commiſſioned afterwards to conduet 


2 war againſt the revolted ſlaves in Szctly; of 
which more hereafter. 

Catulus continued at the head of the army, 
which he had led to the foot of the Alps. That 
he might not be obliged to weaken his forces by 
ſuch a diviſion of them as would be neceſſary 


to defend the paſſes of the mountains, he had 


The A- 
dige. 


retired over the Athefis x. After he had pitched 
his camp, he cauſed forts to be raiſed on each 
bank of the river to defend the paſs, and a 
wooden bridge to be built, by which he might 
haye a communication with the guard on the 
farther ſide. In the mean time the Cimbri came 
down the Alps that were yet covered with ſnow 7, 
and, adyancing to the Athefis, encamped within 
ght of the enemy. This done, they threw into 
the channel earth, trees, and vaſt pieces of rocks, 
and, when the ſtream, by being ſtraitened, became 


rapid, they caſt into it things of great weight, 


which, being carried down by the current with 
riolence againſt the piles of the bridge, ſo ſhook 
it, that? it ſcemed in danger of being carried away, 


„ e that the Barbarians, out of a fort of bra- 
Yado, climbed up naked over heaps of ice and ſnow to the 
tops of the hills, and then, upon their large a let 
demſelves flide down to the bottom. 
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v. R. GS. The Roman ſoldiers did not wait for the event, 


351 Conſ. 
—— — 


their General, and not run away through fear of 


The. Roman Hiſtory. Book VII. Ch 


but, being ſeized with terror, abandoned their 
camp. Catulus, ſinding it impoſſible to ſtop his 
men, put himſelf at their head, that the army 
might ſeem to have only obeyed the command of 


the enemy: an inſtance of the moſt noble and 
diſintereſted conduct, according to Plutarch; the 


T. 
General ſacrificing his private glory to the goodof paſſe 
his country: yet certainly this noble action, ſo ta. 
highly praiſed by the hiſtorian *, is capable of a tien 
conſtruction not much to the advantage of Ca- 3 
tulus, [or of Sylla, whom the ſame hiſtorian re- hey 
preſents as the chief counſellor of this General, WW . 
and his right hand for execution]. alle 
The guard of the fort on the other ſide of . , 
the river defended themſelves with reſolution Mar; 
againſt the attacks of the Cimbri; who, al- WF 
miring their bravery, granted them at "length a 55 
honourable capitulation, and ſwore to it upon a 0 
brazen bull. ed: 
After taking the fort, the Cimbri ſpread them- ** 
ſelves over the country, and pillaged it. In this . 
ſituation of things, Marius was ſent for to Rome: Wis 
231 do not believe (Gays Monſieur Crevier very judi- 225 
« ciouſiy), that Marius, on the like occaſion, would have been wt be 
„ willing to deſerve; the like praiſe : and, indeed, Phtarc brethr 
* (in Sul, tells us, that Carulus was no great warrior.” or le: 
Hp. Rom. tom. IX. I. xxx. priſon 


Scaurus (Preſident of the Senate) had a a, who ſerved in 


the cavalry : he fled full ſpeed to Rome. His father, on notice 


of his arrival, forbad him ever to appear before him; where- W * 7 
upon the young man killed himſelf, Rer. . I. i, Ide 4th, 
C. 1. $13. Aur. Vid. in Scaur, 8 Z | 


— 


00 


4 
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nt, Wl on his arrival, the Senate offered him a triumph, 2 
cir but he deferred his acceptance of that honour, | 1.6. © 
his ill the war ſhould be terminated by another 35" Conf. 
my ritory; which he ſpoke of as a thing certain: © 
| of and preſently ſetting out for the camp of his late 

r of collegue, he at the ſame time ordered thither his 

and own army from Gaul. | 

the The two Generals, having joined their forces, 

dot paſſed the Po, The Cimbri were at no great 

, fo diſtance, but deferred offering battle, till their 


of a friends, the Teutoni, ſhould come to their aſſiſtance, 
according to agreement *, In the mean time 
are. i they ſent Ambaſſadors to the Conſul, demanding 
that lands and towns might be aſſigned them, 
ſuficient both for themſelves and for their bre- 
thren, What brethren do you ſpeak of ? (ſaid 
Marius to the Ambaſſadors): They anſwered, 
THE TEUTONI. To which the Conſul replied, 
Do not trouble yourſelves about providing for your 
brethren ; we have already given them land, and 
they will always keep poſſeſſion of it. The Am- 
baſſadors, finding themſelves inſulted, broke out 
Into paſſion, threatening to make him repent his 
behaviour ſo ſoon as the Teutoni ſhould arrive. 
They are here already (ſaid Marius ), and it would 
„ been t be kind in you to go away without ſaluting your 
Jutarch Ml bret hren. After theſe words, he cauſed the Kix Gs 
rior.” (or leaders) of the Teutoni, whom he had taken 
priſoners, to be brought forth in chains. 


where- WW * Florus tells us, that the Cimbri, after the action upon 
b. I. uV. ue en, were enervated, by living luxuriouſly, 


00 „ M2 - The 
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Bef. Chr 
100. 
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The Ambri, on the rgurn and report of their 
Ambaſſadors, advanced without loſing a moment; 
and, having encamped not far from the Conſul 
their King Bejorix, at the head of a ſmall body 
of cavalry, came forward, and defied Marius to 
bartle, bidding him name the day and place. The 
Conſul anſwered, that it was not the cuſtom of the 
Romans to take counſel of their enemies about giv- 
ing battle; nevertheleſs, he would have that con- 


plaiſance for him, to do what he had defired. |: 


was thereupon agreed, that the time ſhould be 
the third day from thence, and that the field of 


battle ſhould be the plain of Percellz ; a plain 


commodious for the Roman cavalry, and large 
enough for the, Barbarians to draw up their nu- 
merous forces. Thither the Romans and Cinbn 


repaired, punctually at the day appointed. Cats 


lus's army conſiſted of 20,300 foot ; Marius had 


1 32,000, The number of the Roman cavalry 


is not mentioned. Plutarch is the only writer who 
gives us any particulars of this battle, and his 


account is very unſatisfactory; the memoirs of 


Sylla, who became Marius s greateſt enemy, aul 
was now Lieutenant to Catulus,. being his chief 
and almoſt only authority . . Once he quote: 
the memoirs of Catulus.] Plutarch relates, that 


F the Conſul polled Catulus, and his troops in the 


2 7, ED 


1 R as. that Sy/a, by his induſtry, i 
a time of ſcarcity, ſupplied the troops of Marius with proviſion 
in abundance; a ſervice which greatly diſpleaſed Mari, 


becauſe of his extreme jealouſy of Hula, who, regarding bin 
as an enemy wo his advancement, had itt him, and ance 


| W 


di | ties center, 
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center, and, having divided his own forces i into Y.R. 652. 

wo bodies, placed them on the wings, a little 8 12 5 

advanced towards the enemy, that he might have 35: Cong. 
the glory of defeating them before the Procon- 

ſul's troops could engage. The Romans had the 

advantages of the ſun and wind. © 

The Cimbri drew up their infantry i in a ſquare 

body, each fide thirty furlongs in length. Theit 

cavalry, amounting to 15,000, feem to have been 

at firſt poſted on the right of their infantry, from 

whence they wheeled off by degrees, in order to 

come upon the rear of the enemy. This ſtrata- 

gem the Roman Generals perceived; but their 

foldiers thought it a flight, and therefore advanced 

as to the purſuir, without waiting for orders. 

The whole body of the Cimbrian infantry moved 

forward (ſays Plutarch), like the waters of a vaſt 

ſea. Marius and Catulus, lifting up their hands 

towards heaven, vowed, the one to ſacrifice a 

hecatomb to the Gods, the other to dedicate a a 

temple. to the fortune of this day. A mighty 

cloud of duſt aroſe, and covered both armies. 

Marius, according to Sylla's memoirs, was fo un- 
| fortunate as to loſe himſelf in this cloud. Though 

the Cimbrian phalanx was three miles deep, he 

paſſed it by, and wandered up and down the 

plains a good while without being able to find 

the enemy. But Catulus and Sy/la had the good 

fortune to find them; and, with only about 20, oo 

men, ſtood the whole brunt of this battle. The 
 exceſlive heat (for it was in the end of July) 

greatly incommoded the Cimbri, accuſtomed to a 

oo climate ; and AY had the farther diſadvan- 
enter, 1 M EO. tage 


4 


166 
V. R. . 
Bef. Ch 


100. 
331 Conſ. 
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tage of the ſun's ſhining full in their faces: It 
is ſaid, that their foremoſt ranks had ſome how 


linked themſelves together, to hinder their order 
from being. broken. Theſe therefore were cut to 


pieces, the reſt put to flight, and driven to 


their camp. There the women, mounted upon 
the waggons, furiouſly aſſaulted thoſe that fled, 
whether huſbands, brothers, or fathers. They 
ſent deputies to Marius, to demand of him, either 


liberty, or a ſlavery, which ſuited their ſex and 


virtue, offering to become ſlaves to the Veſtals, 
and to bind themſelves to the obſervance of per- 
petual chaſtity like them. This grace being re- 
fuſed, they murdered their children and them- 
ſelves. To this romantic account it is added, that 
the men, for want of trees, upon which to hang 
themſelves, made running knots upon their necks 
with cords, the ends of which they faſtened to the 


| horns, or feet of their cattle, and, driving the 
| beaſts forwards with goads, made a ſhift to get 


themſelves ſtrangled, or trodden to death. Ne- 


vertheleſs, 60,000 of them were taken pri- 
ſoners b. | | 


Þ Thus Plterch: but Fall. Pat. Gl. K. c. 2.) En, the nuw- 
ber of the priſoners and the dead amounted to about 100,000; 


and he adds, that, by this victory, Marins, notwithſtanding 


the miſchiefs he afterwards did, hindered his country from 


- wiſhing that he had never been born. Eatropius (l. v. ci.) 


tells us, that, In this important action, the Raman, loſt no more 


than zoo men. According to him, and the Epitome of Liu 


(L Lxviii ), 140,000 of the enemy were killed in this battle, 


and 66,000 taken priſonery, 


It is reported, chat Marius gave the freedom of Rome to 
1000 . Umbria, in reward of 


e We 


* a, 


their return n criumphed Waere 


Chap. iii. 7. be Roman Hiſtory. 167 
We are told (ſays Plutarch), that Marius's YeRe 65d. 
ſoldiers, though they carried off all the baggage, 1 
had taken only two ſtandards, while Catalus's men 351 Cont. 
brought thirty into their camp; and that, as a far- Plut. in 
ther proof that this part of the army had the Par, 
utrop. J. 
greater ſhare in the victory, upon almoſt all the v. c. 1. 


darts by which the Cimbri had fallen, was found Sk * 
inſcribed the name of Catulus. Notwithſtanding 

all chis, the whole honour of the victory was, in 

after times, and is ſtill, given to Marius. And, 

eren when the event was recent, Catulus was 

thought ſufficiently honoured, by being adorned” 

(as Juvenal expreſſes it) with the ſecond lau- 
rel-branch ©. 

At Rome, the People, on the night they re- Val. Max. 
ceived the news of the victory, began their ſup-- . 15 g 8 5 
pers with libations to Marius as to a Divinity. e in 
They ſtiled him the Third Founder of Rome, and . 
would have had him triumph, without the Pro- 
conſul's ſharing with him in that honour. This, 
however, he refuſed; and the two Generals, after 
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4 Ylhwhie in this war; and when it was afterwards 
remonſtrated to him, that what he had done was illegal, he 
anſwered, that the din of arms had hindered him from 
hearing the voice of the laws, Flur. in Apopbubegm. and 
in Mar, 

© Bic® tamen & Citiibros, & ſumma pericula rerum 
Excipit, & ſolus tre pidantem protegit urbem. 
Atque ideo, poſtquam ad Cimbros, ſtragemque volabant, 
Qui nunquam attigerant majora cadavera, corvi, 


Nobilis ornatur lauro collega ſecundã. 
1 Juven. Sat. vili. 
Marius. | 
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It is ſaid, that, from this time, Marius never 


drank but out of a goblet, ſuch as Bacchus was 
+ imagined to have uſed after his conqueſt of In 


I. iii. c. 6. dia. He likewiſe built a temple to Honour and 
86. 


Virtue; Catulus another, not to Fortune in general, 
but (in diſcharge of his vow) to the Fortune of 
this day (Fortune hujuſce diet), meaning the day 


on which the Cimbri were vanquiſhed : but the in- 


How was *pplicable to re * in * 
year e. 


+ This year one Publicits Malloks fir baving murdered 
mother, was ſewed up in a ſack with a deg, a cock, a viper, 
and an ape, and thrown into the river. Vid. Aud. ad Herem, 
I. i. c. 13. Cic. Orat. c. 30. Oref. l. v. c. 16. This is the 
ſecond inſtance, mentioned in hiſtory, of Parricide among the 


| Romans. Romulus (ſays Plutarch) decreed no puniſhment for 


this crime, as being a wickedneſs he had never heard of; 
nor was there any example of it, till after the ſecond Punic 
war: and, according to the Epitome of Livy (l. lxviii.), if the 
reading be right, Malleolus was the firſt: who was puniſhed 
in the above manner, Hence ſome have thought, that the law 
againſt Parricide was enacted upon this occaſion. But Cicero 
pro Roſe. Amer. c. xxv.) commends the old Romans, as being 
wiſer than SoLon;z who had provided no puniſhment for 

Parricide. He calls thoſe old Romans our anceſtors ( majore: 
oftri), which he would hardly have done, had they lived in 
his own time; and he was five years old, when Malleolus was 
condemned. Nor was that kind of puniſhment unknown to 
the Romans of the early times. Plautus mentions it in Aulu- 
lar. ; and Val. Max. (I. i. c. 1. f 13.) tells us, that Targuis 
ordered M. Tullius, one of the Duumvwits who had the care 
of the Sibylline books, to be ſewed in a ſack, and thrown 
into the ſea, for giving a copy of a book, containing the 
| Secreta Cviliun barer, to one Putronius Ss | 
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vas CHAP. IF: 


In- 

and F The ſecond Seavis Wax ; in Sten. 

ral, 

of URIN G chewar nad the Cimbri and v. R. 652. 
day D their allies, the Republic had another war 1 
in- to maintain againſt the Slaves in Sicily f. In the J. reg 
che year 649 Marius, having obtained leave of the 2 · Pnot. 


Senate to aſk, from foreign ſtates, aſſiſtance againſt 
the Cimbri, had ſent to Nicomedes, King of Bi- 


f Some commotions (foon ſuppreſſed) of the Slaves i in * 


had been the prelude to this Sicilian war. The moſt con- 
g the fderable of them had a Roman Knight, named Vettius, for i its 
* author. He had fallen deſperately in love with a young ſlave, 
1 of; and bought her for ſeven talents, which he promiſed to pay at. 

a certain time. The term elapſed, and he had not the money z; 


for, though his father had been extremely rich, he himſelf had 


— ſquandered away the inheritance by his extravagance; yet the 
bag 4h bad ſtate of his affairs was not publickly known. He requeſted, 
Cit and obtained, of his creditor farther time; but, at the expi- 


ration of it, being ſtill inſolvent, and his creditor urgent, he 


en took a mad and deſperate reſolution. He bought, upon 
* credit, a great many ſuits of armour, armed his own ſlaves 
6/48 to the number of four hundred; aſſumed the diadem; the purple 


tobe, all the marks of ſovereignty, and proclaimed himſelf 
king, His firſt exploit was to ſeize and murder, his impor- 
tunate creditor. His forces increaſing to ſeven hundred men, 
he fortified 'a camp to ſerve as an aſylum for all that would 
join him. His army amounted to three thouſand ſive hundred 
men, when L. Lucullus, then Prætor, with four thouſand foot, 
and three hundred horſe, came to an engagement with him, 
in which Vettius gained ſome advantage. But the Prztor, 
having afterwards found means to gain over Apollonius, whom 
Vettius had made his principal officer, the new King was 
l and reduced to kill e Died. Ter: book 


XxXVI, war” 3 
| thynia, 


7 


AP, 


9 
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X. R. 652. thyma, for recruits. The King excuſed himſelf 


100. 


alledging, that a great number of his ſubjects had 


351 Conſ. been forcibly carried away into ſlavery, by thoſe 


who farmed the revenues of the Republic in the 
Eaſt. The complaint appearing to the Senate 
to be well grounded, they paſſed a decree, that no 


freemen of the Roman allies ſhould in any pro- 


vince be treated as ſlaves, and that the Proconſuls 


and Prætors ſhould take care that all ſuch as had 


been injuriouſly forced into ſlavery, ſhould be ſet 


free: in obedience to this decree, Licinius Nerva, 
Prætor in Sicily, gave liberty, in a few days, to 


above eight hundred ſlaves. The chief men of 


the iſland, foreſeeing how much they ſhould be 
loſers, by the execution of this decree, addreſſed 
themſelves to the Prætor, and begged of him to 
manumiſe no more of the flaves. Licinius, either 
prevailed upon by bribes, or deſiring to ingra- 


tiate himſelf with the rich, would no longer liſten 


to the complaints of ſuch of the flaves as, har- 


ing been forced into ſlavery, had recourſe to him 
for redreſs. On the contrary, he gave them 
rough language, and ſent them home to their 


maſters. The flaves hereupon had recourſe to 
arms. About 200 of them, having poſted them- 
ſelves upon a rock, fortified it, and defended 
themſelves for ſome time againſt all the efforts 


of Licinius. At length he n er for one C. Titinus, 


who had been, ſome years before, condemned to 
death; but having eſcaped from puniſhment, now 


practiſed robbery. To this man Licinius pro- 


miſed pardon and protection, if, by his means, 


the es — be reduced. Titinius, with a 


bod 
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body of his aſſociates, went over to the rebels, 
25 if to ſpirit them againſt their enemies. Being 
well received by them, and, for his bravery, 


171 
2 R. 652. 
Bef. Chr. 


100. 
351 Conſ. 


declared their General, he, ſoon after, betrayed 


them into the hands of the Romans. This inſur- 
rection, thus ſuppreſſed, was immediately followed 
by another. In a few days, the rebels amounted 
to 2000 men, and, after a victory which they ob- 
tained over a Roman detachment, their number 
increaſed to above 6000. They then choſe 
themſelves a King, one Salvius, a pretender to the 
art of divination by inſpecting the entrails of ani- 
mals. After ſome time ſpent in plundering the 
country, Salvius laid fiege ro Morgantia ; and 


Licinius advanced with a view to relieve the place. 


But the rebels turned upon him, and, having 


the advantage of the ground, defeated him. Only 
600 men of the Roman army fell in this action, 


but 4000 were taken priſoners : for Salvius had 


prudently proclaimed Quarter to all who ſhould 


throw down their arms. 
On the report of this victory, ſuch wukimades 
flocked in to the rebels from all parts, that their 


army was doubled, and they renewed their at- 
acks upon Morgantia, at the ſame time promiſing. 


liberty to the ſlaves within the town. But, their 


maſters making them the fame promiſe, in caſe | 


of victory, the flaves fought ſo bravely, that 
they forced the rebels to raiſe the ſiege. Never- 
theleſs, Licinius annulled the promiſe made to 
thoſe haves, who deen went over to the 
enemy. 


The 


1 
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P 6 The contagion of rebellion ſpread itſelf o 

10. the territories of Ageſta and Lilybeum. Athens, 

C2 Cilician, a pretender to divination by the ſtars 

| got together about 1000 of his fel low-ſlaves; and 

he, too, aſſumed the title of King. His army 

increaſing to 10, ooo able-bodied men (for he 

would not, like King  Salvius, receive promiſ. 

cuouſly all that came to him) he laid ſiege to Lih. 

beum, a place that was deemed impregnable. 4. 

themo, after ſome time, became ſenſible of his 

error, and then, that he might quit his enterprize 

without diſhonour, pretended, that the Gods had 

foretold him, by the ſtars, that if the army con- 

1 tinued the fiege, ſome ſudden misfortune would 

; certainly befall it. A fleet from Mauritania, with 

[- ſuccours ſent by King Bocchus to the Roman, 

happened to arrive at Lilybeum, juſt at the time 

when Athenio began to decamp ; and thoſe Ai. 

_ cans landed ſoon enough to fall upon the rear of 

the rebel 'army, which ſuffered 4 conſiderable 

= loſs: but this loſs was more than compenſated 

5 . to Athenio by the increaſe of credit which his 
. aſtrological prediction gained a 

In the mean time Salvius, who had aſſumed the 

name of Tryphon, a name formerly borne by one 

of the Kings of Syria, choſe Triocala for his 

place of reſidence. There he built a palace, for- 


-rified =_ caſtle n Was s before very ſtrong), hear 
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r Triocala r was ſo called, on account of 
three ſorts of beauty which were there united: the ſtrength 
of its ſituation (for it was built upon a high rock), ſprings of 
ee | 


* * 
Niete 
— and C48 is % 
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and enlarged the town. From hence he ſent, as 1. R. 6524 


King, a command to At henio to come and join him 
with the forces he had collected. Contrary to all 


men's expectations, Athenio obeyed, and marched 


to Triocala with 3000 men: the remainder of his 


1 


— 3 


100. N 


35: Conſ. 


army he had diſperſed over the country to pillage Y 


it, and to engage as many of the ſlaves as they 
could to take part with him. The two Generals, 
for ſome time, lived amicably together; bur, at 
length, Tryphon, ſuſpecting Athenio of a deſign to 
ſupplant him, cauſed him to be ſeized, and pure 
under confinement. 

The next year [650], Licinius Ln h , Who 
ſocebelled/ Licinius Nerva, in the Preofhip- of 


Sicily, landed in the iſland with 17,000 men. On | 


the news of their arrival, Tryphon releaſed Athe- 
no, and marched with him, at the head of 40,000 
men, to meet Lucullus. The battle was long 
doubrful, Athenio fought with great bravery, 
but, having received three wounds, by two of 
which his legs were lamed, he at length fell 
among .the dead. Hereupon the flayes loſt con- 
rage, and took to their heels. Twenty thouſand 
of them were ſlain; the reſt, by favour of the 


69 


night, eſcaped, with theirKing, to Trwcala. Athe- 


no, though grievouſly wounded, was not killed; 
in the dark, he made a ſhift to creep away, and 
join his companions. The rebels, much diſ- 
heartened by their loſt „ held a counſel to deli- 
berate eh 1 ſtare of their E Some Pro- 
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Las- poſed ſubmiſſion to their maſters at diſcretion ; but 


100. 


35 Conſ. 
ſelves; for it was nine days after the battle, be- 


Flor. I. iii. 


e „ 
Diod. Sic. 


I. xxxvi. 


2p · P hot. 


© miſſion his collegue 


Flor. loc. 
oo. 
Liv. Epit. 
J. hax. 
Diod. Sic. 
Joc. cit. 
Cic. v. in 


Verr. c. 1. 
Diod. Sic. 


Joc. cit. 


the prevailing opinion was 0 fight it out to the 


laſt. Lucullus gave them time to recover them- 


fore he inveſted Trivcala: and then the rebels 
made ſo reſolute a defence, that they obliged him 
to quit the enterprize. Nor did the Roman Ge- 
neral take any further meaſures to cruſh the re- 


bellion i: his only care was to enrich himſelf at 


the expence of his province. Of this, at his re- 
turn to Rome, he was accuſed before the People, 
and found guilty. 1 

The Prætor Servilius, who (in 65 1) ſucceeded 


Lucullus k, had no ſucceſs againſt the rebels, 


Trypbon was now dead : his ſucceſſor, Athenio, al- 
ways brave and enterpriſing, forced the Roman 
camp, took towns, and ravaged the country at 
—!! “3 
In the preſent year (652), the fifth conſulſnip 
of Marius, the Senate thought proper to com- 
Aguilius to conduct that war, 
in which three Prætors had been foiled. This 
new General applied himſelf chiefly to cut off the 
enemies proviſions; nor does he ſeem to have 
offered them battle till the next year, when their 
number was conſiderably diminiſhed. He then 
intirely defeated them in a general engagement, 
wherein, it is ſaid, he fought hand to hand with 


4 JJC ets FHOHLF 403 M9) ; 
. ; Se ' WE 7 
i According to Florus (I. iii, e. 19), Ailenio took Lucullus: 


| camp; nor does the hiſtorian mention any vitory obtained, 


this year, over the ſlaves. | 
| 5 Athemo, 


a 
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Athenio, and killed him, after being wounded by . R. 482. 


| him in the head. About 10,000 of the rebels _ 
eſcaped to their ſtrong holds, where Aquilius . 
. afterwards deſtroyed them, chiefly by famine 7. 
8 A thouſand ſtiil remained under a leader, named 
5 Satyrus, and theſe ſurrendered themſelves. The 
- Proconſul promiſed them pardon; but when he 
. had tranſported them to Rome, he condemned 
at them to fight with wild beaſts. This they re- 
e- fuſed to do, and choſe rather to fall by the 
le, hands of one another: Satyrus alone remaining, 
he ran upon his own ſword, and was the laſt 
ed that periſned on account of this rebellion, which 


ls. had laſted four years. We are told, that in this, Athen. f. 
al- and the former Servile War in Sm a million 3 
un lares were deſtroyed." . 


eee tals of. che: „ 
from the battle, killed one another: ny toy gens. 
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* 5 | 

The' bath dſalbis of Marius, "IM of Rive b 

+ 65 3. The wiolences of Saturninus, Tribune of a 
= | _ » he Commons. Metellus Numidicus baniſbed d 
= -- Saturninus and bir afſeciates in ſedition art it 

| cruſhed. Metellus ig recalled by a decree mad: le 

| . in 654, and returns in 65 5. Marius makes a ey 
voyage into Aſia; har a conference there with h 

Mithridates; and returns to Rome in 656. ty 

M 


ment, in 658, 
I £ The trial and Are of his proſecutor, Norbe- 
| ES nus, in 659. 
| Rutilius Rufus zs malicionſhy proſecuted, and in- 
| Pf condemned to e in 880. 


| The condemnation of Servilius Cæpio to banib. 
| 


8 R. 653. 


* — * x Rome — had put up for a fat 


| LAI - Confulſhip, with more eagerneſs than wis 
352 Cent common in ſuing for a fr/t. It is ſaid, that 
Plut.in on this occaſion he bribed the People, and by 
Kar, a. the ſame means prevailed to have L. Valeriv 
Plut. - Flaccus choſen for his collegue, in oppalitn 
L * to Metellus Numidicus. 
 App-de Saturninus Was now Tribune of the Commons 
L i. p. 367. a ſecond time. A. Nonius had been his compe- 
— Fn Brvt-©- titor for that office, and had carried the election 
Plot. in but, in returning home, was murdered by him. 
= pp. loc. Early the next morning, one of the Pretors, 
= named Claucia, whom Cicero calls the moſt wicked I ben 1 
man that ever lived, aſſembled the Tribes in 2 Mithrig 
n manner, and Saturninus was there de- 
Clared Vo 


II. 
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clared Tribune. Supported by Marius and VR-652, 


Glaucia, he propoſed a law, enacting, that the 
lands in Gaul, which the Cimbri had {eized, ſhould 
belong to the juriſdiction of Rome, and be divided 


among the People: that the Senate, within five 


days after the Law's being paſt, ſhould give 


it the ſanction of their authority, and ſwear ſo- 


| lemnly to the obſervance of it; and that whats 


erer Senator ſhould refuſe to. take this oath; 
ſhould be expelled the Senate, and pay a fine of 
twenty talents. We are told that the view of 
Marius, Saturninus, and Glaucia, who all joined 
their intereſt to promote the paſling of this law; 
vas to ruin Metellus Numidicus, who, they knew, 
1 not take the oath propoſed . 


* The Conſul — 
and Tribune bore him no leſs enmity, becauſe, in his Cenſor- 


ſhip (Year of Rome 650), he would have turned them both 


out of the Senate, for irregularity of conduct, if his collegue 
and coufin german, Metel/zs Coprarits, ſon of Metelhus one 
vas, had not hindered it. 

It was about Wan time lieg en NAH Bis . 


Flu. Urfin. ), that Saturninus inſulted certain Ambaſſadors, 


whom Mithridates had ſent to Rome, to engage to him the 
friendſhip of the principal Senators, that he might meet with 


99s 
352 Conf. 


— — 


no oppoſition from the Romans in the ambitious deſigns which 


he had formed againſt his neighbours. The crime was hei- 


nous, and the criminal, being proſecuted, was in danger 7 


being delivered up to the King of Pontus. Nevertheleſs, by 
his abje& ſupplications to the Populace, with tears, and pro- 
teſlations, that what he had done was from zeal for the 


People's intereſts, which required that no attention ſhould be - 


given to the Ambaſſadors, but rather a war declared againſt 
Mithrigates, he procured ſuch a numerous ei to appear 
for bim, that che Judges durſt not condemn bim: 3 
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1 = Chr. 


* Con. 
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x App. P · 


368. 


Ang. de 
Vir. Illuſt. 
in Saturn. 
App. loc. 
cit. 


The Roman Hiſtory. Book VII. 
Saturninus, to carry his point, ſent into the 
country to ſollicit the votes of the ruſtic Tribes, 
upon whom he chiefly depended; becauſe many 
belonging to thoſe Tribes had ſerved in the war 
under Marius. On the day when the Comitia 
met to determine concerning the Law, the Nobles 


and the Citizens oppoſed it with great vehemence, 


while the People from the country as zealouſly 
contended for it. The Citizens, finding their 
party the weaker, cried out, It thunders (an evil 
omen; which made it illegal to determine any 
thing in that Aſſembly). Saturninus anſwered 


with anger, It will hail by and by, if you are ni 
quiet. A ſkirmiſh preſently followed, in which, 
the country people having the advantage, the 


law, of courſe, was carried. 
Then Marius, who had acted underhand in 
all this affair, aſſembled the Senate, and declared 


to them, that, for his part, he would never take 


ſo unjuſt an oath; and that he did not think 


any wiſe man would : that, even ſuppoſing the 


law to be a good law, it was yet an affront to 


the Senate to compel them to give their appro- 
bation of it. This he ſaid to entrap Metellu, 
who, he knew, would keep ſteady to whatever 


he ſhould once deliver as his opinion. Metellus 
declared, he would never ſwear ro obſerve the 
law in queſtion, and the Senators, in general, made 


the ſame declaration. 


App. loc. 


cit. 


On the laſt day allowed for taking the oath, 


the Conſul, in the morning, having haſtily con- 
vened the Senate, told them, that he was afraid 


of the People, who were zealous for the law; 


that, 


T: Chap. v. The Roman Hiſtory. 179 
he that, therefore, he had thought, of an expedient; V. R. 655• 
es, which was, to ſwear to maintain, and obſerve the 3 wg 
ny law, /o far as it was a law; and that after- 325 Conl, 
. wards it might eaſily be made appear, that a 

EY law which had been carried by force, and when 

les it thundered, could be no law. This ſaid, with- 

nice, out waiting to hear the opinion of the Fathers, a 

uſly he went to the temple of Saturn, and, together 

1 with his friends, took the oath b. All the reſt h 
evil of the Senators, through fear, ſwore in their Am 
any turns, except Metellus, who enn perliſted 369. 
ered in his opinion. : 
as “ To do ill (he ſaid) i in any a is Plut. in 
nich, Ml © the effect of a corrupt heart. To do well, Mar. 
the when there is nothing to fear, is the merit of +» 

* common man: but to do well, when a man 

12 * expoſes himſelf thereby to the greateſt dangers, | 
tad is peculiar to the truly virtuous.” 
wake Next day, an officer having, by Saturninuss S App. locs 
tink order, arreſted Metellus, and brought him from eit 
8 he the Senate-houſe before the People; and the 
ont to Tribune having repreſented to the Aſſembly, 
vu + WI hat they muſt never hope for the execution of 
b5.” the law in queſtion c, ſo long as that Senator re- 
ate ver d Plutarch ſays * of the Conſul's aſſembling the 
etellus Senate a ſecond time. The hiſtorian tells us, that when Sa- 
ve the ¶ iu, ſummoned the Senators before the People to take the 
| made appointed oath, Marius ſaid, that he had not the preſumption | 

: to depend upon one deliberation in an affair of ſuch conſe- : 
Pence; chat therefore he would u — would obey che law, 
E oath, it was'a law. | | 
ly con- © Saturninus obtained likewiſe another law, for allotting 100 

afraid ares of land in Africa to each of Marius's veteran ſoldiers. 
e law; Auf. de Vir. . in [This writer, however, ſeems 


muaained 


that, : 85 N 2 
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1. R. 653. mained in 1 the city, they, by a decree, condemned 


Chr. him to baniſhment. f 
382 Con. By the ſame decree the Conſuls were ordered . 
Fier. in to make an edict, forbidding all the ſubjects of 5 
Mar. the Republic to receive him; and one day's time a 
only was allowed to the Senate, for coming 5 
- MA determination. Many perſons flocked to C 

him, and offered to defend him by force ; but 


he would not conſent that his Country ſhould be 
involved in a civil war on his account. He choſe 
to leave the City: Afairs, ſaid he, wil change, 
and T'foall be recalled : or, if they continue in 


| to refer the law iu e to the firſt Tribuneſhips of Satur 
zinus]. One of the Tribunes, named Bebiug, oppoſed the 
+ Paſling this Law, but the People drove him with ſtones from 
the Roſtra. Another law of Saturninus enacted, that R:mar 
' colonies ſhould be planted where the People pleaſed in Sic, 
Achaia, and Maveden : that the gold, which Cepio had Nr, 
from Toulouſe, ſhould be laid out in the purchaſe of lands, and 
chat Marius ſhould have the privilege to make three Reman 
* citizens in each colony; but theſe colonies were never 
planted. Cic. pro Balb. c. 21. 

The Tribune likewiſe propoſed to make a diſtribation of 
corn amongſt the People at a low price. Cepie, who had been 
formerly Conſul, and condemned for his miſconduct in the 
Cimbrian war, was now Quæſtor Urbanus [he, probably, ſued 
for public offices, that he might be raiſed again to his former 
rank and privileges]. Upon his repreſenting to the Senate, 
chat the treaſury could not hear the expence of purchaſing the 
corn required, the Conſcript Fathers decreed, that Saturim 
would act contrary to the good of the ſtate, if he brought the 
law in queſtion before the People. The Tribune, neverite- 
leſs, propoſed the law, and, though ſome of his collegyes 

interceded, he ordered the urns for balloting to be brought out. 

Hereupon Cæpio, with a croud of people attending him, broke 
don the bridges, overſet the urns, and, by force, hindered the 
[law from paiſing, © Er as, Dela 1 
.. | t ti 
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their preſent ſtate, it is more de firable to be abſent. 
The ſafety of hrs country (fays Cicero ) was dearer 
10 him than the fight of it; and he choſe ra- 
ther to depart from the City, than from his opinion. 
Wherever he went, he received great OG of 
reſpe& and eſteem, and, at length, fixed his re- 
fidence at Rhodes, where he applied himſelf to 
the ſtudy of philoſophy. 

Saturninus now aimed at a third Tribuneſhip, 
uni Glaucia to be Conſul for the next year, 
though the laws required two years interval be- 


tween bearing the office of Pretor and that 


of Conſul. Marius, to make his court to both 
parties, pretended to each to be in their inter- 
eſt, privately incenſing one againſt the other, 
that he might bring them both into a dependence 
upon himſelf. It is ſaid, that, the principal men 
of the Senate having applied themſel ves to him 
to perſuade him to defend the State againſt the 
enterpriſes of Saturninus, he, at the ſame time, 


received Saturninus into his houſe, by another 


181 
v. R. ww 


Bef. Chr, 


© 99- 
352 Conſ. 


Pro Balb. 
c. 5. 


Liv. Epit. 
I. Ixix. 


Plut. in 
Mar 


door: and, pretending an indiſpoſition, that ob- 


liged him to go frequently out, he went to and fro | 


from one apartment to the other. 
Not content with purſuing his own ambition, 


Saturninus had the inſolence to preſent, as a can- 


didate for the Tribuneſhip, Equitius 4 d, who called 
fe bad before attempted to get this Equitine acknow- 


ledged for the fon of Tiberius, and, as ſuch, put upon the 


regiſter of the Roman citizens. Metellus Numidicus, who was 


then one of che Cenſors, refuſed to receive him, affirming, 


that all the ſons of Tiberius Graechus' (who had but three) 
were dead. Sempronia, the ſiſter of Tiberius, when brought 
Into an * of the by one of the Tribunes, that 


Aust. de 
Vir. IIluſt. 


in Saturn. 


App. p. 
369. 


ba” N 3. _ himſelf 


Oro. I. v. 


. 17. 


de 
Bl. Civ. 


I. i. p.369. 
Cic. pro C. 
Rabir. c. 7. 
Liv. Epit. 


l, Ixix. 


jo himſelf Gracchus, and pretended to be a ſon of 


ders to the voting place, and declared him Tri- 


new year, M. Antonius, the famous orator, was 
choſen without difficulty or oppoſition. Glaucia 
had for his competitor C. Memmius, a man of 


from Africa to Rome. The Prator and Satur- 


ſaſſins to diſpatch Memmius: and they knocked 


_ titude of the rabble. It is reported (by £lorus), 


him. Val. Max. I. ix. c. 7. 5 2. * l. 1. 6. 96. 
. ae Vir, e is Saturn. | 
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the famous Tiberius Gracchus; but was indeel 
of the dregs of the People. 4 

On this occaſion Marius thought proper to in- 
terpoſe his authority, and to ſend the candidate 
to priſon: notwithſtanding which, the faction of 
Saturninus prevailed. They broke open the 
1 carried Equitius upon their ſhoul. 


bune, together with Saturninus. 
On the day of election of Conſuls for the 


diſtinftion, and probably the ſame who, in his 
Tribuneſhip, had cauſed Jugurtha to be brought 


ninus, apprehending a defeat, employed their aſ- 


him on the head in the Forum, in the preſence 
of all the People. Upon this outrage, the at- 
ſembly broke up tumultuouſly, and Saturninus 
went to his own houſe, attended by G/aucta, the 
Quæſtor Saufeius, the falſe Gracchus, and a mul- 


that theſe ſaluted him King. The Senate met 
and paſſed a decree, that the Conſuls ſhould take 
care that the Republic received no detriment. 
This ipreſted thoſe Magiſtrates with an abſolute 


ſhe KR own the impoſtor for her - nephew, had abſolutely 
diſowned all relation to him, and expreſſed a contempt of 


| power; | 
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power; and Marius, who could now no longer 

protect his old friend, beſieged him in the Capi- 
col, whither he and his followers had retired in 

arms. The Conſuls were ſupported by all the 
prætors except Glaucia, all the Tribunes except 
Saturninus, the whole Senate, the whole order 
of Knights, and the beſt men of the People. The 
more eaſily to quell the ſedition, they cut the 


pipes which conveyed water into the Capitol. 


In this extremity, the Quæſtor Sauferus propoſed 
ſetting fire to the place; but Saturninus and 
Glaucia, depending upon Marius's friendfhip, 
ſurrendered themſelves on the public faith, which 
Marius pledged to them for their ſafety, This, 
according to Cicero, the Conſul had na right to 
do, without a decree of the Senate. Be that as 
it will, all the leaders of the ſedition were maſ- 
ſacred © by the enraged multitude that fame day, 
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Y.R. 693. 
Bef. Chr. 
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Cic. loc. 
cit. & in 
Cat. orat. 
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Plut. in 
Mar. 
App. loc. 
cit. 
Cic.! 
Rab, Co 
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the 5th of December, which was the very day the | 


In n een _ their office. 


ad 6 to Fell. Pat. (1: ü e my Marius ſhut me 
chiefs of 'the party in the Senate-houſe, and there had them 


put to death. 
thinking, that Marius in tended to ſcreen them from pu- 


niſhment, got upon the top of the building, pulled off the 
tiles, and with theſe knocked the priſoners on the head. Oro- - 


u (I. v. c. 17). ſays, the Roman Knights broke open the 
denatehouſe, and killed them. Others affirm, that Saturninus 
was killed by Rabirius, a Roman Knight ; but Cicero (pro 
Rabir, c. 2.) defending him, when arraigned for this very 
crime, ſays, that Scæva, a ſlave of one Q. Croto, killed Sa- 
turninus. The ſame author tells us, that Marius put ta death 
the Prætor Glaucia, though he was mne, 
the Senate. Cic. 3 in Cat. C. 6. | 


Appian (1. i. p. 370) tells us, that the People, 


Na _ It 


o C. = 


q — 
— 
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Oroſ. I. v. 
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Dio. Caſſ. 
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It would ſeem that, immediately after ſup-_ 


preſſing this ſedition, Cato and Pompeius, two of r 
the Tribunes, preſented a petition to the People A 
for the repeal of Metellus's baniſhment : one t\ 
of their collegues, P. Furius, the ſon of a freed. Wl 0 
man, and whom Metellus, in his Cenſorſhip, had P 


degraded from the rank of a Roman Knight, op- th 
poſed the requeſt : nor would he. be prevailed b 
upon to deſiſt from his oppoſition, though the ſon DL 


of Metellus, in preſence. of all the People, fell Va 
| down upon his knees, and begged it of hin 


demned to baniſhment, for having in his houſe 


Cie. pro 


| Rabir. c. = 


bearing afterwards the ſurname of Pius. 


— for dividing ſome lands amongſt the People, 


the ſourth of the Ides, i. e. poorer the _ _ | 


with tears; a behaviour which occaſioned his 


In the magiſtracy > of M. Antonius and 4, 
8 Albings, Conſuls for the year 654, 
Sex. Titius, one of the Tribunes, propoſed a law 


and, on this octaſion, had no regard to the in- 
terceſſion of his collegues: nevertheleſs he was 
obli ged to deſiſt from his enterpriſe, becauſe 
two crows, flying over the Comitia, had fought 
with their beaks and claws ; and the Augurs had 
thereupon declared that the law muſt be dropt, 
and ſacrifices be offered to Apollo. - - 

This Titius, when out of his . was pro- 
ſecuted before the Roman Knights, and con- 


picture of. boturninus; an ac of der jw 
We by i, 50 8 


's 3 5 


ebay this Conſulhig: was born a ini ce on 


afterwards, from him, called Jy. 
il EM 1 FA 


* 


Furius 


II. 


Furius 
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Furius, likewiſe, who had oppoſed Netellus 4 
return, was, after the expiration of his office, 


accuſed of treaſon by Canuleius and Decianus, 
two of the Tribunes. The enraged People, with- 
out ſo much as hearing his defence, tore him in 
pieces. And becauſe Decianus, in a ſpeech on 
that occaſion, lamented the death of Saturninus, 


he was, next year, brought to a trial and ba- 


nithed, though a very wonky man, en to 
Valerius Maximus. | 

The times now . Amel Numid; cus. 
At the motion of the Tribune Calidius, he Was, 
with the univerſal conſent of the People, recalled 
from baniſhment*, At his return to Rome, the 
whole city went out to meet him, and the day 
was not ſufficient for receiving the-congratulas 
tions of the Senate and the reſt of the Citizens. 

Plutarch reports, that Marius, to avoid ſ ecing 
the return of Metellus, ſet. out, before that time, 
on a voyage to 4/ia, under pretence of diſeharg- 
ing a yow he had made to Oybele, the mother by 
the Gods. If fo, Metellus did not arrive in Italy 
till the year 655, for we find Marius at Rome 


in that year, being the Conſulſiip af, aa. 


8 Metelbss, at this time, Fefided at Halls i in 2 - let- © * 


ters to ity 
preſent at 
ing them ee en, No emotions were diſco- 
vered by his looks. . Baniſhed, or recalled (ſays Val. Max.). 
© he Had the ſame ſerenity of countenance ; the ſame firm- 
** neſs and ſteadineſs of ſoul in both fortunes : '* Fundim con- 
flat pari wulta & exſulem fuiſſs & reflitutum : . adeo modera: 
tionts bentficio, medius ſemper inter ſecundas & adverſas ret ani: 
mi frmitate werſatus eff. Val. Max. l. iv. c. 1. 513. 


him of his feral, were brought to him, while 


WP. 


lius 
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e celebration of ſome games: he deferred read- 
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Y-R. 655. ius Metellus Nepos, and J. Didins. Theſe Con- fri 

Cic. pro fuls, in the beginning of their adminiſtration, 4 

Vom e. obtained the enacting of two laws; the firſt, to 4 

Id. pro revive an old cuſtom now fallen into neglect, vie. 4 

Pom- ©-" That of notifying to the People three market- 61 

days (that is, twenty-ſeven days) before hand, the 6] 

purport of any law that was to be propoſed to 61 

the Comitia. The ſecond, that if the law con- 6 , 

ſiſted of ſeveral articles, the People might be « x 

free to ſeparate them, and reje& thoſe which s | 

they did not approve, while the ſanction of their 1 

authority was given to the reſt. the 

Cic. de o- Aquilius, who had been collegue to Marius in ces 

18 ng his fifth Conſulſhip, and had compleated the re- the 

hs . e duction of the rebel Slaves in Szc:{y, was now all 
ee brought to trial, on the charge of grieyous extor- the 

| FLA u. tion in that province. Antonius, Conſul of the laſt art 
[| Inſtitut. I. year, undertook the defence of the accuſed, and, qua 


1" ers. becauſe the facts were too clear againſt him to fou 
be diſputed, confined himſelf wholly to more and 
| compaſhon in the Judges. That the orator was 10 
| a perfect maſter of the pathetic, may be thought tua 
ſuffciently proved by this, that he drew tears dhe 
= eren from Marius, who was one of the bench. 
=_ vel. Ain. A certain Tribune of the People, named Di- 
| 1. ii..c- 5. romus, repealed, this year, one of the ſumptuary 
= 95. | laws; flegem de coercendis conviviorum ſumptibus 
b 1 latam}. On this occaſion, Duronias made a ſpeech, 
| orf a very extraordinary tenour, to the People, 


| | | N. B. This does not very well accord with what Salluſt re- 
| | 5 | ports of his temper and behaviour, on occaſion of Marius's ſucee! 


: 
= | being appointed to ſucceed him, in the concert of the Numi- are t 
—_ .- dian war. - Sec above, p. 106. ; on th 


—_ 5 | from 


chap. Ti Roman Hi ory. * 


from the Roſtra. Reſtraints have been im- 


« poſed upon us, Romans, which are not to be 
« endured : we are faſt bound in the galling 
« chains of ſervitude: a law was enacted, nay, 


« is ſtill in force, to confine the expences of our 


tables. What a twang of antique ruſticity ! 
ve ge, we annul that law: for what is 


J. R. 655. 
Bef. Chr. 


N 
3 54 Conf. 


« a man's liberty, who is not free to ruin his for- 


tune by coſtly entertainments, if it be _e 
« pleaſure ſo to do? 

During the wars with the Cimbri and: with 
the Slaves of Sicily, the Romans ſent no for- 
ces into Spain: they only ſent Ambaſſadors thi- 


ther, from time to time, to prevent, if poſſible, 


all matter of quarrel. But now they ordered 
the Conſul Didius into that country with an 
army. Sertorius accompanied him thither, in 
quality of Legionary Tribune. The Conſul 


fought a battle, ſucceſsfully, with the Vaccei 83; 


and, afterwards, forced the People of Termiſum 
to abandon their town, which was ſtrongly ſi- 
tuated, and live in a plain, where they had nei- 
ther walls, nor fortifications. ple then reduced 


3 Sis Gade 1. ii. c. 10. 415 1 that. Didias 


f 


Plut. in 
Sertore 


fought a great battle in Spain; that, night having put an end 


to it, the Roman General then cauſed the greateſt part of his 
dead ſoldiers to be buried; and that the Spariards, the next 
day, ſeeing more of their own people ſlain, than of the ene- 
my, they concluded themſelves vanquiſhed ; and ſubmitted 
to the conditions of peace impoſed by Didizs. According to 
the Epitome of Livy (I. Ixx.) Didius, when Proconſul, fought 

fully againſt the Ce/tiberians. Whether theſe battles 


are the ſame, or different from what are related i in the text, 


on the authority of Appian, is uncertain, 


4 | | . 
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Colenda, after à ſiege of nine months, and ſold 


the inhabitants for flaves. Not far from this 


town, was a colony of Celtiberians, to whom, 


for their: ſervices againſt the Laſitanians, Ma- 


rius, by authority from the Roman Senate, had 


granted ſome lands for a poſſeſſion. / It is pre- 


tended, that theſe Celtiberians, being poor, lived 
by robbery ; and, for this, Didius, under pre- 
tence of dividing the territory of Colenda among 
them, decoyed them to his camp, and there 
cauſed them all to be maſſacred, men, women, 


and children. For theſe _—_— _— 5 a tri- 
umph. 


In the winter, Serterins bein g 3 at 
Caſtuls, a city upon the Betis, the debauchery 
and licentiouſneſs of his ſoldiers, provoked the 
inhabitants to conſpire with their neighbours, 
the Gyriſeni, to ſurprize the Romans, and put 
them to the ſword. The Gyriſeni were accord- 


ingly admitted in the night. Sertorius made his 


eſcape, and rallying thoſe of his men, who had 
likewiſe eſcaped, fetched a compaſs, re-entered 
the city, by the ſame gate, whereat the Gyriſeni 
had been admitted, and where the. inhabitants 
had negle&ed to poſt a guard. Townſmen and 


ſtrangers he put all to the ſword, and then, 
making his ſoldiers cloath themſelves in the 
habits of the Caſtulonians, and Gyriſeni, led 
them ſtraight. to the city of the latter, where, 
being miſtaken for Spaniards, and admitted as 
ſuch, they ſlew a great number of the inhabi 


ants, me lold the reſt Sa flaves. 


5 
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N appears by the Capitoline tabl es, that the 
Roman arms proſpered this year in further Spain, 


under the conduct of Cornelius Dolabella, and 


that he had a triumph for his exploits v. 


In the following Conſulſhip of C. Cornelius 
Lentulus and P. Licinius Craſſus (father of the n. 


Triumvir), the Senate, by a decree, prohibited 


human ſacrifices, which, according to Pliny, had, 


till that time, been openly practiſed: nor was 
the practice yet totally aboliſhed at Rome, if we 
may believe Dio Caſſius, who mentions two men 
being ſacriſiced in the Campus Martius, in the 
times of Julius Ceſar. 


Marius was now returned from Afa. "Though 


he had made the performance of a vow to Cybele 


the pretence for his voyage thither, his real de- 
ſign (according to Plutarch) had been to kindle 
a war in Afia, and particularly with Mithridates, 
King of Pontus, who, of all the potentates there, 
ſeemed the moſt diſpoſed thereto. . 


As Marius had not the talents Hy to 


make a conſiderable figure in time of peace, his 
reputation among the People declined daily, and 
he therefore wanted to be again at the head of 


an army, that he might fill Rome with the fame 


Plin. io 


XXX. C. 31. 


Pio. Caſſ. 


I. iv. p- 
Sad; -* 
Plut. in 
Mar. 


of his atchievements, and his houſe with the ? 


ſpoils of Pontus. He arrived at the court of 
Mithridates, and was treated by him with great 


NIL and marks of eſteem; yet was not thereby 


d All the Wiebe ontjonk bordering upon 
cept a 
in arms, about this time, againſt Rome: but the partic culars 
7 this war” are not tranſmit:ed to us. Cie. in Piſ c. 34. 


Macedon (ex- 


people called the Den/eleri ) * to 15 1 been up - 


5 | | induced 
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E 2 — induced to ſoften, in any degree, the harſnneſs of 
„his wonted manner: bluntly and dryly he ſaid to 
355 Conſ. the monarch, There is no medium, you muſt either 
Hud a, way to become more. powerful than the 
Romans, or you muſt quietly obey their commands. 

This diſcourſe aſtoniſhed Mit hridates, who, though 

he had often heard of the Roman haughiineſs 
had never made trial of it before. 
Marius, on his return to Rome, finding him- | 
ſelf neglected, like a weapon of war in time Li 


of peace, would not venture to ſtand for the ki 

Cenſorſhip, though his ambition carried him to got 

aſpire to that office. He gave out, that he did | opi 

not chooſe to offend people, by a ſtri& ſearch into pul 

Val. Max. their lives and conduct. Rome beſtowed that * 

. 5 88 Magiſtracy on L. Valerius Flaccus, and M. Antc- the 

— nius, the orator : and theſe Cenſors ſtruck Dur- port 

nius's name out of the liſt of the Senators, for juſt 

having repealed the ſumptuary law before - men- wis 

| tioned. born 

g * Jul.Obſeq. We learn from ale Obſequens, that * Ro- dne 

| . 46. mans fought ſucceſsfully this year againſt the mi 

| Dardani and the Medi, a people inhabiting che * 

| countries now called Ws and Beſnia. y BY i 
Ptolemy Apion, King of Cyrene i, dying in the | 

2 1 == year of 1 6 75 a Cn. Homie * i th wb, 

0 C. Caffms r were e Conſuls, bequeathed bee 


1 In this country grew 43 beſt 1 or Silphium, tate: 
the juice of which, when brought to a conſiſtence, was country 
worth its weight in gold. Pliny (I. xix. c. 3. tells us, that xvii. p. 

the Publicans deſtroyed. all the Laſerpitium in Cyrenaica, by * Th 
T2 feeding their cattle with it, having experienced that it not WW did not 
only * chem W but gave their fleſh a 10 ime of l 
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his dominions, by will, to the Romans k, which Y. R. 657. 
he had no right to do. Cyrene had formerly be- * 3 
longed to Egypt, but Ptolemy Phyſcon, ſucceſſor to 356 Conf. 
his brother Philometor, in the throne of that king- Liv Epit. 
dom, had, at his death, left the province of Cyrene l. n.. 
to Apion, his ſon by a concubine : but this par- 
tition of the kingdom was to ceaſe upon the 
death of Apion. f 
The Conſular faſces being trasferred to L. 
Licinius Craſſus the orator, and Q. Mucius Scævola ** 
the moſt able lawyer of his time; theſe Magiſtrates Bef. 45 s 
got a law enacted, which, Cicero ſays, was, in the; = Cont: 
opinion of all men, very prejudicial to the Re- ——— 
public. Many of the 7talians, though not really C22 
Roman citizens, acted as if they were entitled to _ 
the privileges of citizenſhip. The new law im- in loc. 
ported, that no man, who could not produce a fei 
juſt title to Reman citizenſhip, ſhould be admitted c. 11. 
to act as ſuch; and that even thoſe, who were 
born at Rome, if they had no other claim to 
citizenſhip, ſhould be ſent into the countries of 
their reſpectiye families. This law ſo much 
offended all the Italians, that it proved one of 
the chief cauſes of the Social War, which broke 
out about three years after, „ 
It is uncertain what province fell to Scævola, v. R. 6 fü. 
but, it is is probable, there Was s nothing to do in 


taſte : but Strabo fays, that the Nanda invading. that 

country, pulled up all the Laſerpitium by the roots. Lib. 

xvii. p. 837. | F 
* The Romans declared the cities of Cyrenaica * * 


tid not reduce this country to the form of a | province, till the 
ume of __ 


It, 


Oe. in Piſ. 
c. 26. 

Id. de In- 
vent. l. ii. 
c. 37. 

Aſcon. loc. 
Cit. 


be called enemies of the Roman people. 
robbers he reduced, and for this exploit he de- 
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| it, ſeeing he gave it up, that he #3 6p not Put 
the public to expence. 


| His collegue Craſſus, leſs frugal and more am- 
wan ſearched the Alps (ſays Cicero), to find a 
triumph where no enemies were to be found. 
At length he met with a gang of robbers, who 
had no certain leader; and who, neither by their 
reputation, nor their numbers, were worthy to 
Thoſe 


manded a triumph at his return to Rome. The 


Senate, ont of regard to his dignity and authori- 


ty, were going to grant his requeſt, when his col- 


- legue interpoſed, and forbad the decree to paſs. 


Under the following adminiſtration of I. 
Damitius Tnobarbus and C. Cæcilius Caldus, 
P. Sulpicius, a young man famous for his elo- 
quence, accuſed Norbanus before the Roman 
Knights, for a tumult he had raiſed the aſt 


year, when Tribune, on occaſion of the trial of 


Cæpio; the ſame Cæpis who, in 648, had been 


depoſed from the Proconfulſhip, for his miſcon- 


duct in the Cimbrian war. One of the crimes, 
now laid to Cepio's charge, was his riotous oppo- 
ſition to a law of Saturninus, for diſtributing corn 


to the people at a low price. The chief men 


Cic. de O- 


rat. I. ii. 
c, 47, 48. 


of the Senate intereſted themſelves for the ac- 
cuſed ; the Conſul Craſſus pleaded his cauſe, 


and two 'Tribunes of the Commons interpoſed 


their authority: but Norbanus, having inflamed 
the multitude, they drove away his opponents 


with ſtones, wounded Æmilius Scaurus, Pref 


dent of — Senate, and condemned Cæpio to ba- 


niſhment. 
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niſhment. Norbanus's crime was 8383 the 
proofs clear, the parties againſt him ſtrong, but 


nothing could reſiſt the eloquence of M. Anto- 


nius, who undertook his defence. He gave ſuch 
colours to actions, truly unjuſtifiable, that the 
Judges, men of great probity, according to Cicero, 
abſolved the criminal, without thinking they 
dihonoured themſelves. _ | 

In the following Conſulſhip of C. 1 
Flaccus and M. Herennius, Sylla, who, the laſt 
year, had, without ſucceſs, ſtood for the Prætor- 
ſhip, now, partly by a popular behaviour, partly 
by the help of money, got himſelf choſen to that 
office, though he had not paſſed through the 
Fdileſhip. We are told that Cæſar Strabo, a 
man of a facetious wit, to whom the new Pretor, 
on occaſion of ſome quarrel, had ſaid, in a 
threatening manner, [ ſpall uſe the power of my 
Mee; anſwered him, laughing, Right ; i. 18 


YOUR office indeed, for you bought! it, and paid 


for it. 

P. Rutilius Rufus , who had afliſted Scevola 
in correcting the abuſes committed by the Pub- 
licans in Aſia, and whom the ancient hiſtorians 
repreſent as one of the beſt men in Rome, was 
xccuſed before the Roman Knights of extortion in 
= very province. Rutilius would neither tup- 


! Rutilizs had formerly flood competitor the Conſulſhip 
with M. milius Scaurus, the Preſiden e Senate; and 


Saurys having carried the election, Furilius accuſed him of 


having bribed the voters. Scaurus, being acquitted, accuſed 
Rutilius' of the ſame crime, with 
Brut. c. 30. and de Orat. l. ij. c. 


Vol. VII. a 


plicate 


4 little ſucceſs, Ge. in p 


\ 


V. R. 660. _ 
Bef. Chr. 


92 
359 Conf. 


Cic. de O- 


rat. |. i. 
Pro Planc. 
c. 21. 

In Brut. 
c. 30. 

Pro Font. 
e. 13. 

In Piſ. c. 


Van. Pat. 


„ . - 
Liy. Epit. 

I. Ixx. 
Dio. Caff. 
ap. Valeſ. 
637 
Val. Max. 
I. ii. C. 10. 


$ 5. 


50 
— — — ë .— 


* 


v. R. 4 
Bef. 


; 359 Cc Conl. 
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plicate his judges, nor change his habit, nor 
employ the eloquence of Antonius or Craſſus to 
plead his cauſe; but ſpoke for himſelf, plainly 
and ſimply, without having recourſe to any of 
the arts of oratory ; yet he ſuffered his nephew 
Cotta, and Q. Scævola, to whom he had formerly 
been Lieutenant, to ſay ſomething in his favour, 
The Judges, in revenge of his having abridged 


the profits of the Publicans, who were generally 


Roman Knights, condemned him to baniſhment, 


and confiſcated his effects; which did not prove 
ſufficient to pay the fine impoſed upon him; 


a ſtriking proof of his innocence. And Dio ſays 
that his papers ſufficiently atteſted his juſt title 


Senec. de 
Benef. 1. 
vi. c. 13. 


to all he poſſeſſed. In his exile, he loſt nothing 
of his affection for his native country. When 
ſomebody, to comfort him, intimated to him, that 
a civil war was going to break out, and he 
would then be recalled, he anſwered, What harn 
have I done you, that you ſhould wiſh me to return 
to my country, with more ſorrow than I left it: 


He might have returned, after the victories of 


_ Sylla, who invited him home, but he choſe rather 


Val. Max. 


J. vi. Ce +» 


to continue in exile : perhaps, he was unwilling 


to be an eye-witneſs of Sylla s tyranny : for that 
he was a truly honeſt man, may be well preſumed 
from another particular related of him. One ot 
his friends having aſked of him an unjuſt thing, 
and being ſo much offended at his refuſal, as to 
ſay to him, with indignation, Of what advantage 
is your friendſhip to me, if you will not do what! 


9 a __ Zee Radius anfrered, And of wha 


5 value 


nor 


le 
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value 15 yours to me, if I can # preſerve it _ by 
baſe actions n Fr my 


» wo to Euſebius, the poet Lucretius was born 


195 
= = 660. 
Bef. Chr. 


92s 
359 Conſ. 


in the ſecond year of the 171 Olympiad, which anſwers 


to this year of Rome 660. The ſame author writes, that 
Luretius was mad: a diſtemper brought upon him by a filtre: 


that he wrote ſome books of his poem in his lucid intervals 


(which books Cicero afterwards corrected), and that he killed 


himſelf in the forty-fourth year of his age. Ejeb. Chron. 
L. Pofler. ap. N p- 150. : 
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7 661. | 


Bef. Chr. 


91. 
360 Conſ. 


— ren re nes 


Diod. Sic. 
8 
Strabo, 1. 
Xii. 562. 
Appian- 
Diod. Sic. 
I. xx. 


„„ Ro 


Sylla (in 661) 17 ent into Aſia, to check the ſaic 


ambition of Mithridates, Ring of Pontus. The ed 


genealog y, early emen, a enterpriſes if hor 


this Monarch. © dre 
| ET, him 
H E next year, when C. Clendius Pulcher WM him 
and M. Perperna were Conſuls, Sylla had is a0 
commiſſion from the Senate to go into A/ia, and 2 co 
there replace, on the throne of Cappadbcia, Wil fon. 
| Ariobarzanes, who had been driven thence by and 
Mithridates, ſurnamed Eupator, King of Pontus. 2 info! 
n He was defaced from a long ſeries of Kings, who cs 
had reigned in Pontus before him. The firſt of them wa * 
one of thoſe ſeven Princes, that flew the Magians, and poſe 
ſettled the kingdom of Perfa on Darius Hy/taſpes, and, kill 
having obtained the ſovereignty. of this country, tranſmitted BW ſaſſin 
it to his poſterity, through ſixteen generations; Mitbridatu bunt; 
Euapator being reckoned the ſixteenth from him. Pojygb. l.. 
p. 388. Florus, Diod. Sic. Aurel. Via. Appian. Jears 
1. The firſt of theſe, of whom we find a name in hiſtory, he 1: 
is that M:thridates, who, dying in the year before _ 303, place 
was ſucceeded by his ſon. [ Diod. Sic. 1. xv. ] buſt, 
2. Ariobarzanes (then Governor of Phrygia for Auen IP 
Mnemon, King of Perfia), who, — * twenty a 7 
years, was ſucceeded by his ſon. uſtai 
3- Mithridates, the ſecond, in the year (before Chrif/ I age, tl 
337.— On his death he was ſucceeded by his fon, | fia, v 
4. Mithridates, the third, who, having very much enlarged 
the kingdom of Pontus, by new acquiſitions, was reckoned 
as the founder of it, and therefore is, by hiſtorians, called] F. rom 
Kriftes (i. e. the Founder). He reigned in Pontus thiny- uff be eigt 
years, and, on his death, which happened in the year 266, let aly of 
bis kin gdom to his ſon, — 2 : 


4% 


Il, 
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This Mithridates (who ſtruggled long with the V. R. 662. 
Remans for the empire of Aa) had aſcended the 85. J. 
throne at eleven or twelve years of age. It is x. p. 478. 
ſaid, that, during his minority, his tutors attempt- — _ 
ed to deſtroy him, by mounting him on a fiery 2. 
horſe unbroken ; a danger he eſcaped by his ad- 
dreſs : that they- afterwards plotted to poiſon 
him, but that he, aware of their deſign, guarded 
himſelf againſt it by excellent antidotes: and it 
is added, that the frequent uſe of theſe gave him 
a conſtitution proof againſt the moſt deadly poi- 
ſon, He applied himſelf to the ſtudy of phyſic, 
and grew fond of being thought ſkilful in that art; 
inſomuch, that his courtiers, to humour his vanity 
by a ſervile complaiſance, uſed to ſlaſh, or burn' 
themſelyes, in ſome part of their bodies, on pur- Plut. PE 
poſe to give him an opportunity of ſhewing his ee & 
kill in the cure. To ſecure himſelf from aſ- diſerim. 
ſaſſination, he pretended to be extremely fond of 
hunting, and (if we may believe Juſtin) was ſeven Juſtin. 1. 
years without leeping a night in any houſe; c 
he lay in the mountains, and ſeldom in the ſame 
place. This manner of life rendered him ro- — 
buſt, hardened his body againſt the changes and 
nclemency. of the ſeaſons, and prepared him to 
ſuſtain all the fatigues of war. During his non- vid. vol. 
ge, the Romans took from him the Greater Phry- VI. R, vi- 


gia, which Na bad ann to his father, ay 623. 


From this Mithridates the Founder, Mithridates Pupater was Plut; in. 
de eighth: but of theſe hiſtory furniſheth us with the names Demetr. 
wly of fix, and theſe are, 1. Mithridates Kriftes. 2. Ariobar- Appian. 
nes, ' 3. Mithridates. 4. Pharnaces. 5. Mithridates e vid. Pri- 


1 3 Eupator. deaux. 


Q 3 + 
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Bf Ch. the reward of his ſervices in the war with 4ri/s 

91. nicus, and to which he had pretenſions of an 
360 Conf. earlier date, it having been given to his great 

grandfather by Seleucus Calinicus. 

Juſt. 1. Among the firſt acts of his reign, he put to 

> death not only his guardians, but his mother 

| — * mn and his brother. After this, he formed vaſt 

ithridat, . . 

p. x80, Projects for enlarging his dominions o. He ſub- 

dued a great part of Scythia, all Colchis, and the 

_ adjoining countries, and obliged the Thracian,, 

the Baſtarne, the Sarmate, and all the nations 


=_ =” \* The fate of yt this time, is thus repreſented by l. 

| | | The Romans poſſeſſed Iba, properly ſo called, that is, the 

4. ne of Pergamus, which bad been left them by the wil 

of Attalus Philometor, and conquered by them from Ariftonicus, 

| Nicomedes Philepator, ſon of Pruſiat, reigned i in Bithyria. 

;  Paphlagonia had long had its Kings, whoſe common 
name was Pylæmenes. As it was ſituated between the domi- 
nions of the Kings of Pontus and Bithyma, it had ſuffered 

much from thoſe two powerful neighbours ; and its ancient 
Kings ſeemed to have been reduced very low, from the time of 
Mithridates Ewergetes. 
Next to Paphlagozia, along the coaſt of the Exxine ſea, 
Catpadocia was under Ariarathes, as fo” of another of 
| that name, who died n-gbe mae Off Ft Reno in the 
war with Ariflonicus. | 

5 Galatia was divided between 8 1 

But all theſe ſtates, and the other parts of Aſa Minn, 
without being immediately under the Roman ſway, reſpecled 
their greatneſs, and in a manner received the law from them. 

Eſpecially when any troubles or quarrel aroſe, between the 

Princes, or States of thoſe countries, the Romans did not fall 

| to make themſelves the arbitrators of them, and their opi 

nion amounted, in eſſect, to a ccmmand, Crev. vol. X. book 
xxxii. 


On 


Minor, 
eſpecled 
n them. 
een the 

not fail 
zeir opi- 


x. book 
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mouth of the Danube, to enter into alliance with 
him, and aſſiſt him with their forces. 


It is ſaid, that, elated with his victories, he Juſtin, l. 
propoſed to himſelf nothing leſs than the con- c. 3. 
queſt of all 4a; and that, with this view, he 
privately left his court, and, attended by a 


few of his friends, went over all that continent, 
in order to know the ſtrength of the towns and 
fortreſſes. But, perhaps, this ſtory was invented 
to make the King appear, in ſome ſort, the ag- 
greſſor in the war, which he afterwards ſuſtained 
againſt the Romans. 

At his return home, his 7 Laodice, who, 


in his abſence, had been unfaithful to him, con- 


199 


on the Tanazis, the Palus Maotis, and at the V. R. 662. 


* XXXVIl, 


ſpired with her lovers to take him off by poiſon : 
both crimes being diſcovered by a flave, the King 


put her, and her accomplices, to death. 


After this, he leagued himſelf with Nicamedes, Id. ib, 
King of Bithynia, and ſon of Prufias; in con- AG 


ſequence of which they made themſelves maſters 


of Paphlagonia. Pylemenes, King of that coun- 


try, having complained at Rome, the Senate, by. 


their Ambaſſador, ordered the two Kings to 


reſtore what they had uſurped. Mithridates 


(ys Juſtin), thinking himſelf a match for the 


Romans, returned for anſwer, that Paphlagonia 


had fallen to his father by inheritance, , wha 
having never been blamed for claiming it, it 
was wonderful, that the ſame claim ſhould be con- 
ſdered as a crime in the ſon. 


decree of the Senate. 


— 


But the hiſtorian, 
afterwards, tells us, thit the King, ER, the 
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V. R. 661. 


Bef. Chr. 
91. 


360 Conſ. 


| The Roman Hiſtory. Book VII. 
The Bithynian promiſed to reſtore his ſhare of 


Paphlagonia to Pylæmenes the lawful King; and, 
by way of fulfilling his promiſe, proclaimed his 


own ſon King of that country, by the name of 


Pylæmenes. 
This affair had no 88 conſequences: 


but the enterprizes of Mithridates upon Cap- 


Padocia produced an open rupture between him 


Juſtin. I. 
xxxvili. 
C. I. x 


the ſame hand which had dee his father. 


and the Romans. 


Ariarathes, King of 883 had married 
Laodice, the ſiſter of the King of Pontus, and 
by her had two ſons. Mit hridates, nevertheleſs, | 


that he might poſſeſs himſelf of Cappadocia, not 
only contrived, by the means of one Gordius, to 


get Ariarathes aſſaſſinated, but formed the de- 
ſign of deſtroying thoſe ſons of his own ſiſter. 


Before he could execute this project, Nicomedes, 


King of Bithynia, ſeized the vacant throne of 
Cappadocia, Hereupon Mithridates, pretending 
to eſpouſe rhe intereſt of his nephews, ſent ſuc- 


cours to his ſiſter Laodice, in order to expel the 


uſurper: but the Queen had already married 
wa 1 5 | FE 

The King of Pontus, much diſpleaſed with 
theſe tidings, marched an army into Cappadocia, 
drove out Nicomedes, and placed the elder of 
Laodice's ſons upon the throne. Not many 
months after, he propoſed to his nephew, that he 


| ſhould recal Gordius, the aſſaſſin, from baniſhment. 


In this propoſal, his view was to have a pretence 
for war, in caſe his nephew denied his requeſt, 
and, in caſe he granted it, to get rid of him by 


* 
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The young King refuſed, and both ſides tives 22 
for war. Mithridates brought into the field 97 
80,000 foot, 10,000 horſe, and 600 armed cha- 3% Con: 
riots; and the Cappadecian, aſſiſted by the neigh- = 
bouring Kings, had an army no leſs numerous. 
The King of Pontus, doubtful concerning the 
event of the war, invited his nephew to an ami- 
cable conference, and there ſtabbed him with his 
own hand, in ſight of both armies. He then 
placed his own ſon, a child of eight years old, 
upon the throne of Cappadocia, gave him the 
name of Ariarathes, and aſſigned him Gordius 
for his tutor. 
The Cappadecians, oppreſſed by their govern- Joſtin. ib, 
ors, ſent into 4% for the younger brother of f 
their late King, and put him at their head. But 
this Prince, being defeated in battle by Mithri- 
dates, fled out of the country, and ſoon. after 
Nicomedes, fearing leſt the King of Pontus, 
now in poſſeſſion of Cappadocia, ſhould from 
thence invade Bithynia, which bordered upon 
it, ſuborned a young man, of great beauty, to 
call himſelf a ſon of the late Ariarathes, and 
petition the Roman Senate for the crown of Cap- 
padocia. Queen Laodice joined in the fraud, 
and went to Rome with the impoſtor, there to 
own him for her ſon by her former huſband. 
Mithridates, with equal impudence, ſent Gordius 
to the Senate to aſſure them, that the boy, who 
actually reigned in Cappadacia, was a ſon of the 
late King Ariarathes a. The Conſcript Fathers 


* 7uſiin, from whom we have this ſtory, ſays, that Mithri- 
dates pretended the oy was 80x of that 4riarathes, who loſt 


took 
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The Roman Hi Nory. Book VII. 


60 Cappagecia from Mithridates, and Pa. 


" phlagoma from Nicomedes, and declared both 


| 260 Conf. countries free. But the Cappadocians, accuſtomed 


Strab. 1. 


Liv. rr 


Plut. in 
Sylla. 


to monarchical government, deſired they might 
have a King. Their requeſt being granted, their 
choice fell upon Ariobarzanes, a Cappadocian 


noble. Mithridates did not openly oppoſe the 
execution of this decree, but, we are told, that 


he, underhand, ſtirred up the Armenians againſt 
the Cappadocians; and we find that Sy/la had a 


commiſſion - to reſtore Ariobarzanes to his domi- 
nions, and that he effected it, after having driven 
from thence Gordius and the Armenians. 


According to Plutarch, Sylla made a progreſs 


as far as to the Euphrates, and, while he was en- 


camped on the banks of that river, Ar/aces, King 
of the Parthians, ſent Ambaſſadors to him, de- 


' firing an alliance with the Roman Republic: 


Though the Parthians were a nation the greateſt 
for extent of dominion, the moſt warlike, and 


the richeſt in Aſa, they were little known at 
| 8 


his life in fighting for the Remans againſt Arifonicus. But 


this cannot be true, if what the hiſtorian had faid before 
be true, that the boy was but eight years old: for the Con- 


ſul Perperna finiſhed the war with Ariſtonicus in the year 623. 
Mithridates therefore, it is probable, pretended, that the boy 
in queſtion, was the grandſon of that Ariarathes, who had fix 
ſons by bis wife Laodice, the five eldeſt of which the mother 

„ that ſhe might not be deprived of the adminiſtra- 
tion of the kingdom. The ſixth, who was preſerved by bis 
relations, afterwards married Laodice, ſiſter of Mithridates, and 


was aſſaſſinated by his order, Of the two ſons of this mar- 


ag. Mithridates killed one with his own hand, and dethroned 
the other, who, ſoon afterwards, died with grief. 


5 Rome. 
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Rome. Sylla reckoned among the moſt fortunate — 8 667. 
of his adventures that of being the firſt Roman to 57. 
whom the Parthians had ſent a ſolemn embaſſy. 352 Conſ. 
At the audience which he gave to the Ambaſſa- 
dor, he placed himſelf in the middle between him 
and the King of Cappadocia; and the Parthian 
miniſter, for having ſuffered this, mou 8 N | 
the forfeit of his head. | 

Sylla, at his return to Rome, was accuſed of 
having plundered the allies of the Republic, 
during his adminiſtration in Af : han his ac- 


cuſer dropt the proſecution 25 


d A fort of profeſſors had been introduced into Rome, who 
called themſelves Latin Rhetoricians, and pretended, by cer- 
tain rules and definitions, to teach the Roman youth the art of 
eloquence, Craſſus, the orator, now in the Cenſorſhip with Cz. 
Domitius Ænobarbus, thought there was nothing to be learnt of 
on maſters, but impudence ; in conjunction, therefore, with 

kis collegue, he, by edick, obliged them to ſhut up their 
ſchools. Cie. de Orat. I. iii. c. 24. | 

The Magiſtracy of theſe two Cenſors paſſed almoſt intirely 
in diſputes between themſelves ; the ſource of which was, 
perhaps, their difference of character: Domitius being frugal, 
Craſſur given to expence. Their quarrels were too ridiculous 
to deſerve a place in hiſtory, 
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The Roman Hiſtory. Book VII 


c HA P. VIL 


5 Loom Druſus, Tribune of the People, undertakes, 


V. R. 662. 
Bef. Chr. 


30. 
36x Conſ. 


*A p. de 
| Bell. Civ. 


I. i. p. 371. 
Cic. de O- 


rat. I. i. 


C. 7. 
Vell. a 


1. ii. c. 13. 


Liv. Epit. 


I. Ixx, Ixxi. 
Aſcon. in 


Orat. pro 


8 C. Corn. 
ht = I. iii. 


Salla. 
Ep. 2. de 
Rep. Or- 
dinand. 
Dio. Caſl. 
ap. Valeſ. 


Bab 25 


xi. ws an 


Plin. I. 
xxxiii. 
Cs 2» - 
Liv. Epit. 
J. Ixxi. 


App. loc. 


eit.“ 
Flor. I. iii. 


c. 17. 
Auct. de 
Vir. Illuft. 


ait haut ſucceſs, to procure to the Italian allie 
_ the  previleges of Roman citizenſbip. 


N the Conſulſhip of L. Marcius Philippus 

and Sex. Julius Ceſar, great commotions 
were raiſed at Rome, on account of ſome laws 
propoſed by a Tribune of the People, M. Livius 
Druſus e, the ſon of that Druſus, whom the Se- 
nate had ſpirited up to defeat the projects of 
Caius Gracc hus. 


The hiſtorians have left us a very unſatiſ- 
factory account of the Tribuneſhip of this Druſus; 


they are not agreed among themſelves in relation 


to his character, or to his views, or to the ſub- 

ject of his laws: nor are the facts they relate al- 

together conſiſtent with what they ſay of him. 
According to Appian *, the Tribune chiefly 


aimed at procuring the right of Roman citizen- 


ſhip for the Italian allies: but moſt authors af- 
firm, that his main deſign was to aſſert the au- 
thority of the Senate. The men, who oppoſed 
him with the greateſt vehemence, were the Con- 
ſul Marcius Philippus, and a Senator named & 


Servilius Cæpio, who had formerly been in ſuch 


intimate friendſhip with the Tribune, that they 
had exchanged wives; which, Strabo ſays, was 


© This Druſus was unde to the younger Cato, and great 
uncle to the famous M. Brutus. Cic. pro Mil. c. 7. and in 
Brut. C. 62. = 2 


an 
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an ancient cuſtom amongſt the Romans: yet Kacke 
| theſe friends quarrelled afterwards about a ring y 
that was ſold at an auction, and were reconciled. 361 1 Cont: | 
To bring the People to favour his projects, 

Druſus propoſed ſeveral laws for giving lands, 

and diſtributing corn to the poorer citizens ; 

and theſe laws he is ſaid to have carried by 
force d, and by the aſſiſtance of the allies, to 

whom he promiſed the freedom of Rome. He 

alſo planted in /taly and Sicily many colonies 

of Roman citizens, not indeed, by virtue of new 

laws, but in conſequence of ſuch as had been 

already enacted. If we may believe ſome authors, | 9 
he was ſo profuſe in his grants, that he himſelf 1 
ſaid, he had left nothing for any body to give 1 
away, unleſs it were dirt and air. It was, proba- 
bly, at this time, and to the end that the Public 
might be the more able to bear the expence of 
his largeſſes, that he ordered one eighth part of 1 
alloy to be mixed with the ſilrer coin . Plin. 1. i 
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XXXIII. 
70 In ſome contefl upon occaſign of thels Ben eto 9 
dered one of his clients to ſeize the Conſul Philippus. The 
man graſped him by the throat with ſuch violence, that the 
blood ſtarted out at his noſe : The Tribune made a jeſt of 
this: It is not blood, ſays he, it is the gravy of tbruſbes: for, 
it ſeems, Philippus loved good eating. After this, the Con- 
ſul, by order of Dru/us, was dragged to priſon. Val. Max. 
I. x. c. 5. F2. Aud. de Vir. Ila. The laſt cited author | 
alſo 1 that Druſus threatened to have * thrown' —_ 
the Tarpeian rock. | 
© According to the text of Pliny (1. XXxxiii. c. 3.) as ex- 

plained by Hardouin, there was at this time in the treaſury of 
42 Rome 1, 920, 829 pounds of gold, which, by Arbuthnot's calcu- 

lation, amounts to 52, 102, 486. 128. 6d. ſterling, but he 
_ thinks the ſum too extravagant, and that, perhaps, P/iry's num- 

bers are not correct. Arbathnet's Tables, p. 191. 
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The Senate, and eſpecially Anulius Scaurus, 
puſhed on Druſus to take away the right of 


* * judging from the Knights. He either could not, 


— in 
Orat. pro 
Scaur. 
Liv. Epit. 
J. Ixxi. 
Cic. pro 
Rab. Poſt. 


7 a 
App - p. 
372. | 


or would not, execute this ſcheme. Bur he pro- 


poſed a law f, ordaining, that the right of judg- 


ing ſhould be equally diyided between the Sena- 
tors and the Knights; and that all Judges, who 
ſhould be charged with taking money for giving 
judgment, ſhould be brought to trial 8; for 


Fell. Paterculus ſays, this law transferred the right of judg- 


ing to the Senate. Florus ſeems to be of the fame opinion. 


According to Appian, it ordained, that the number of Sena- 


tors, which did not then amount to quite 300, ſhould be dou- 


bled, that che new members ſhould be of the Equeſtrian order, 


and that from the whole body of the Senate, thus conſtituted, 
the Judges ſhould for the future be elected. The author ef 


the lives of illuſtrious men ſeems to agree with Appian. But 


the accounts given by theſe authors are not conſiſtent with 


the arguments which Cicero puts into the mouths of the Roman 
Knights, upon this occaſion. 


© Appian reports (p. 372. that the Remax Knights, con- 
niving at one another, it was grown very common for the 


Judges to take bribes. But Aſconius ſays, the Knights were 


Judges for forty years, and judged without reproach. Then 


Fylla transferred the right of judicature to the Senators, and 


they judged ignominiouſly for ten years. After this, Aurelius 
Cotta procured a law, that the Judges ſhould be choſen from 


| among the Senators, the Knights, and the Tribuni rar. 


And Cicero (1 AQ. in Verr, c. 13.) tells us, that for near 


2 (he means from the time of C. Gracchus to Hilla), 
which, the Roman Knights were the Judges, there 
never was the leaſt ſuſpicion that any of them took money 
for giving judgment: whereas he brings many inſtances to 
, that the Senators were notoriouſly guilty of that crime, 


when. the right of judging came to be in them, Speaking of 


bis own time, he ſays, Foreign nations, I imagine, will fend 
Ambaſſadors to Rome, to requeſt of the People to abrogate 


* law * extortion and me public mo- 


| hitherto, 


I Chap. vii. The Roman Hiſtory. 207 

s, hicherto, the Knights were not liable to be called v. R. 662. 

of to account for any ſentence they had paſſed, nor = . 

It, were they affected by ſeveral laws to which the 36: Conf. 

0- Senators were ſubject. The Equeſtrian order 

g- ſtrenuouſly oppoſed this laſt clauſe of the law, as 

a- well as the former part of it. Not that they Cic- _ 

No « imagined (ſays Cicero) that it was no crime Cluent! 

Ng to take money for giving judgment; but they © 5% 

or thought it unjuſt that their body ſhould be 

« ſubje& to the ſame laws as the Senate. They 

« ſaid, the Senators have no reaſon to com- 
plain. They have rank, authority, intereſt 

« magiſtracies, prieſthoods, triumphs, the com- 

mand of armies, and provinces ; and when they 

began their purſuits of theſe honours, they 

knew the conditions annexed to them. We, 

„too, by the favour of the Roman People, had 

ve coveted high offices, might have been raiſed 

* to the dignity of Senators : but, contented with 

our own order, and the rank of our forefa- 

* thers, we preferred a quiet life without glory, 

to the ſtorms of envy, and the perplexity of 

« * fuch trials, as this law would involve us in. If 


ney. For then the Governors of provinces will only plunder 
them of ſo much money as they want for themſelves and their 


children ; whereas now they muſt have enough to purchaſe 
patrons and advocates, and to bribe the Prætors and Judges. 

The famous Q. Catulus, in a ſpeech made on occaſion of 
Pompey's propoſing a law for reſtoring to the Tribunes ſome 
of their ancient privileges, ſays, that the corruption of the 
Senatorian Judges was the reaſon why the Roman People ſo 
earneſtly deſired the re-eſtabliſhment of the Tribunician power. 
Pompey alſo complained of this iniquity of the Senators, and 
promiſed, in his Conſulſhip, to find a remedy for it. 
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V. R. 662. 


Bef. Chr. 
24K 


The Roman Hifory. Book VII, 


it be objetted, that we are as much Judges 


* as they are Senators, it is true: but they 
voluntarily ſought chat dignity: we, by being 


Knights, are forced to become Judges. Where- 
'< fore, either reſtore to us our youth, that we 


< may ſue for offices, or, ſince this cannot be, 
« ſuffer us to continue in that condition of life, 
« for the ſake of which, we have renounced all 

« pretenſions to offices and honours.” 'This plea 


was urged without effect. Druſus got his law 


paſſed, in ſpite of all oppoſition. 
But now the allies ſollicited the Tribune to 


perform his promiſe, and procure them the free. 


Auct. de 


Vir. Illuſt. 


rat. |. iii. 
©. 1. 


The 13th. 
2 


dom of Rome. As the Senate and the People 
equally diſliked this project, he found himſelf 
greatly at a loſs, how to put it in execution, 
It is ſaid, that, in order thereto, the Italians laid 
a plot to murder the Conſul Philippus at the 
Feria Latinæ, but Druſus gave him notice of 
the danger. It ſeems Philippus oppoſed the 
Senate with no leſs vehemence, than he did the 
Tribune. In a ſpeech. to the People during the 
Feriæ, he made a ſharp invective againſt the 
Conſcript Fathers, and ſaid, he muſt find a way 
to have another Council: for with the Senate, 


ſuch as it was, he could not carry on the Public 


buſineſs. On the Ides of September, Druſu 
convened the Fathers; and, after complaining 
heavily of Philippus, propoſed to them to de- 
liberate on the offenſive words uttered by him 
againſt the Senate in the late aſſembly of the 


People. Craſſus, the orator, warmly eſpouſed 


* cauſe of the Senate; and it was thought 


n 


Chap. vii. The Roman Hiſtory. 


(fas Cicero), that as, on former occaſions, he had I. R. 662. 


ſurpaſſed all other men in eloquence, ſo, on this, 
he ſurpaſſed himſelf. The Conſul, a man of 
great ſpirit and reſolution, and the next in elo- 


209 


Bef. Chr. 
90. 
361 Conſ. 


— 


quence to Craſſus and Antonius, though by far 


unequal to either, anſwered with much heat; 
and by way of puniſhing the orator for having 


failed in reſpect to him, impoſed a fine upon him; 
and demanded ſureties for the payment of the 


money. Craſſus replied, that he would never 
acknowledge the authority of a Conſul, who 
would not reſpe& him as a Senator; that he 
was not to be terrified by a demand of ſureties; 
that his tongue muſt be cut out, before he would 
be filant, and that, even then, his breath ſhould 
oppoſe the inſolence of the Conſul. After ha- 
ranguing long with great vehemence, acuteneſs, 
and ſtrength, . he gave his opinion in words 


weighty and eloquent, ſays Cicero; that it ſhould 


de made appear to the Roman People, that the 


Senate had never been wanting to the Republic, 
either in wiſdom or in fidelity. This, adds the 


writer, was the laſt oration of this divine man, 


for, in the vehemence of his action and diſcourſe, 


be was ſeized with a pain in his fide, and then 


fell into a violent ſweat, which was ſucceeded by 


a ſhivering fit: but, as the Senate had with una- 
nimity gone into his opinion, he would not leave 


the houſe, till he had ſeen the decree regiſtered: 


after which he went home ill of a _ and 


died in ſeven days. | 

The Italians, ſeeing no probability of thets 
obtaining. the freedom of Rome by a * began 
Vox. Ya 


F to 


Liv. Epit. 
I. Ixxi. 


n 
1 


210 
X. X. 662. 


App. Civ. 


* i. p. 372. 
Auct. ad 
Herenn. I. 


IV. c. 22. 
& alii. 
Auct. de 


Vir. Illuſt. 


Cic. de 


Nat. Deor. 
I. in. Co 33. 


res 
Mil. c. 7. 


Id. de Leg. 


1. ii. c. 6. 
Orat. i. 
pro C. 
Corn. & 
Aſcon. in 
loc. 
Senec. de 
Brev. Vit. 
e. 6. 


c. 17. 
'4 Auct. de 


Vir. IIluſt. 


Cic. pro 
Mil. c. 7. 
De Nat. 


Deor. 1. iii. 


„ 
In Vat. c. 9. 


The Roman Hiftory. Book VII. 


to hold conſultations h, how to procure it by force 


of arms: and then 8 being looked upon as 


the author, or at leaſt the occaſional cauſe, of 
theſe cabals, became odious to the Senate. 
Shortly after, he was ſtabbed in a gallery of his 
own houſe : and though the houſe was, at that 
time, crouded with people, the aſſaſſin eſcaped 


unknown. The ſuſpicion (according to ſome wri- 


ters) fell upon Philippus and Cæpio; according 
to others, upon 2. Yarius, Tribune of the Com- 
mons. No enquiry, however, was made concerning 
the murder i. And the Senate, at the motion of 


the Conſul Philippus, abrogated all the laws of 


Druſus by one decree, declaring, that they had 
been carried contrary to the Auſpices, and that 
the People were not bound by them: Cicero tell; 
us, that the Senate frequently aſſumed this power. 

As to the character of Druſus, authors differ 
extremely. Vell. Paterculus commends him high. 


a - ly; perhaps, in flattery, to the Emperor Tibe- 
A I. iii. 


rius; for this Prince (in whoſe time Paterculu: 
wrote) was, by the mother's ſide, deſcended from 
the family of Druſus. The greater number of 
writers repreſent the Tribune, as ambitious, 
proud, and violent. Cicero is of both opinions: 
for ſometimes he ſpeaks honourably of him, a 
at other times, with contempr. 


b According to Plutarch, it was about this time, that King 
Bocchus dedicated to the Gods, in the Capitol, a ſculpture in gli, 
repreſenting himſelf delivering up Fugurthe into the hands 0f 
Sylla : at which Marius was highly offended, &c. Vid. ſupra 
P- 76, in the note. « 

i Seneca (de Brevit. Vit. c. 6.) tells us, that ſome people 
thought Drufus killed himſelf ; but that no body Oe" he 
died too ſoon. | 
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CHAP. VIII. 


The war called the Maxsic, the Social, the 
ITaLIc war; being the war of ROME with 
ber ITALIAN ALLIES. | 


1 has been already obſerved, that the Ita- 
lians had begun to concert meaſures for 
ſupporting, by arms, their claim of the free- 
dom of Rome. The murder of Dru/us confirmed 
them in this reſolution : for now they totally de- 
ſpaired of obtaining, by treaty, thoſe privileges, 


o which they had fo juſt a pretenſion:— The 
rights of a city, ſuſtained chiefly by their arms, 


they having, in all its wars, furniſhed two _ 
of the troops. 
By the Italians were ancitaly meant, all me 


nations within the Rubicon (which falls into the 


Adriatic, not far from Ariminum) and the Arnus, 
which diſcharges itſelf into the Tuſcan (or Hetru- 
rtan) ſea, near Piſa, the jir/? town of Hetruria. 
The country, between theſe riyers and the Alps, 
had the name of Ci 1ſaipine Gaul, and was reduced 
to the form of a province. The Italians were 
not called ſubje&s, but allies; and, as they had 


been ſubdued (moſt of them after many defections) 


at different times, the conditions of their alliance 
were ren. | The Latines i, properly ſo called, 


i The boundaries of Latium were anciently the Tiber to 


the Weſt; the Anis and the Sabines to the North ; - the Vale 
y op river Mert to the Eaſt ; and the Tyrrhenian, or T. 
: P 2 7 enjoyed 


it. C. 1 6. 
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b 2 enjoyed the greateſt privileges: what theſe were | 


The Roman Hiſtory. Book VII, 


is uncertain ; but they were leſs * than thoſe of 


can, ſea to the South. This country, in the time of the Social 


Har, extended to the Liris on the Eaſt, and to the country 6f 
the Marſi on the North. The nations of Oli Latium were 


the Albani, Rutuli, Volſei, and AEqui : of New Latium, the 
Qi, Auſones, and Hernici, And all theſe, Sigonius thinks, 


had, in proceſs of time, the full rights of Latium. Sigon, d 


Antig. Fur. Ital. I. i. 


k By the Roman law no one, who had the full rights of 
citizenſhip, could belong to another city. Duarum civitatun 


civis effs noſtro jure civili nemo poteſt : nom eſſe hujus civitatis ci- 
vi, qui ſe alii civitati dicarit, poteſt. Cic, pro Baib. c. 11. 


Nor was any man obliged againſt his will to change his 
city. Jtaque & ex Latio multi, & Tr/culam & Lanuvini, 
& ex ceteris generibus gentes univerſe in civitatem ſunt recepte ; 
ut Sabinorum, Volſcorum, Hermicorum : quibus ex civitatibus nec 
toatti ent civitatem mutare, fi qui noluiffent, &c. Cic. pro 


Balb. c. 13. None therefore could be Roman citizens, but 


ſuch as lived in Rome, or in its proper territory ; and, 
though many among the Latines, and even whole nations, 


as the Sabines, Volſci, and Hernici, were made free of Rome; 


yet the full privilege of citizenſhip extended only to thoſe of 


them, who, accepting it, removed from their own cities to 


Rome, which none of them were compelled to do. Sigonia: 


(ae Antig. Jur. Ital. I. i. c. 4.] thinks that all the Latire 


had the right of ſuffrage, but that the Conſuls had a power 


to order them to depart from Rome, at the time of holding 


the Comitia. And this he endeavours to prove by ſeveral 


examples. Spurius Ca ius, Conſul in the year of Rome 267, 


having called as many as he could of the Latines and Her- 


vici to vote in an Agrarian law, his collegue, Virginius, by 


edit, commanded every One, who had not a habitation in 


Nome, to quit the city. And the Conſul Farnias, in a like 


caſe, commanded the Latines to leave the city, though they 
had been invited thither by Caius Gracchus, to give their 
ſuffrages. And Cicero (pro Sext. 10.) tells us, that the La- 
tines took nothing more heinouſly, than their being ordered 
* the N to leave _ which ſeldom happened. 


9 uh | Roman 


ay 
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Roman citizens, and greater than thoſe of the 5 5 . 
other Italian. That theſe had not the right of : 
ſuffrage, is manifeſt from their entering into the 361 Conf. - 
preſent war to obtain it. And it would ſeem ' | 
likewiſe, from the Latines adhering firmly to Rome, 

in this quarrel, that they had much greater privi- 

leges than the other allies. The Sabines like- 

wiſe ſteadily ſupported the cauſe of Rome ; but 

theſe (according to Fell. Paterc.) had the right of 


ſuffrage. 


Sal.uft ſays, that when Mamilins, the Tribune, propoſed a 
law for proſecuting thoſe, by whoſe fault Jugurtba had 
diſobeyed the orders of the Senate, the guilty prepared 
to defeat the law, chiefly by means of the Latines, and 
the 1ta/ian allies. In the trial of Poſthumius Pyrgenfss, 
in the year of Rome 541, Livy mentions a Tribune's call- 
ing for the urns to determine by lot where the Latines 
ſhould vote. Sitellague allata ff, ut fortirentur, ubi Latini 
fffragium ferrent. Liv. xxv. 3. Gronovias is ſo much offen. 
ed with the notion of the Latines having the right of ſuffrage, " AT 
that he would have Ljwy's text altered in this place. Cu- 
jatius thinks, the hiſtorian does not ſpeak of the Latines in 
general, bur of thoſe citizens of Latium who e the freedom 
of Name; and many ſuch there were. | 

3 argues, that Caſſias and Gracchus ends not have | 
called the Latines to vote, unleſs theſe had had a right of 
ſaffrage; nor unleſs their privilege of voting had depended 
on the Conſuls, would thels Ts pn have forbid them $ 
remain in the city, 8 £5 | 

But as it is hard to conceive, that all the Sad "PO a 
ude to vote in the Comitia; becauſe in that caſe the elect- 
ing of magiſtrates and the making of laws would hae 
been chiefly in their hands (they being ſeldom ordered tq 
depart the city), it is moſt probable, that the right of ſuf- 
rage belonged only to ſome EI men, or n 
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Y. R. 662. 


Liv. I. ix. 
& l. xxvii. 


App. de 


Bell. Civ. 


I. i. 


Vell. Pat. 
. 


Cic. 2 in 


Verr. c. 2. 


App. de 


Bell. Civ. 
1. i. p. 373 


Vell. Pat. 


J. ii. c. 15. 
Diod. Sic. 


ap. Valeſ. 
App. p- 
374. 


gave hoſtages to one another. 


The Roman Hiſtory. Book A 
The allies, in general, were ſubject to tri. 


bute, and obliged to furniſh ſoldiers for the 


Roman armies, commonly in the proportion of 


two to one. Yet the auxiliaries were never 
admitted among the legions, but ſerved in ſepa- 


rate cohorts under Prefects, who received their 
orders from the Roman Generals. 


The detail of the actions in this great and diff. 


cult war, and the order of time in which they 


happened, are indiſtinctly related by the hiſto- 


rians. At firſt, the Lalians concerted their 
ſcheme in ſecret, entered into a confederacy, and 
The Romans, 
however, had notice, that a conſpiracy was form- 
ing, and they ſent ſpies up and down the country 
to procure further intelligence. One of theſe 
happening to ſee a young man of Aſculum (in Pi- 
cenum) carried as a hoſtage to a neighbouring 
town, gave notice of it to Servilius, who, in 


quality of Proconſul | or Prætor, watched that 


part of the country. Servilius haſtened to 4%, 
culum, and reprimanded the inhabitants with 
great ſeverity and many threatenings, which ſo 
exaſperated them, that they fell upon him, and 
flew him, together with his Lieutenant Fonteius; 
and maſſacred the Romans they found in tlie 


place. Inſtandy, as if this had been the ſignal 


1 Appian ſays, that from hence it appears, that in ancient 

times the ſeveral countries of Italy were ſubject to Procon- 

ſuls: but Sigonius blames this conjecture, for there is no 

inſtance of a Roman Proconſul or Prætor preſiding among the 

Ttalians, except on occaſion of a war in Taly. e ae 
Antiq. * Ital. I. i. c. 21. 
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Chap. viii. The Roman Hiſtory. 

for a general revolt, the Marſi, Peligni, Veſtini, 
and Marrucini, took arms; and their example 
was ſoon followed by the Picentes, Ferentam, Hir- 


pini, Pompeiani, Venuſini, Apuli, Lucani, and Sam- 
nites, and, in a word, by all the nations between 


the two ſeas, from the Liris eaſtward to the ex- 
tremity of ancient /faly., The Marſi, a people 
renowned for bravery, and over whom, or with- 
out whom, it is ſaid, the Romans never tri- 
umphed, gave their name to this war, becauſe 
they were the firſt in the revolt; though it is 
called alſo the Social and the Italian war. | 

Before the confederates proceeded to acts of 


hoſtility, they ſent an embaſſy ro Rome, to re- 


preſent, that they had ſerved the Republic in 
all her wars, and had every year furniſhed a 
double proportion of troops; and to demand 
that, ſince by their means the City had been 


raiſed to her preſent height of power, they might 


be acknowledged as citizens. The Senate an- 
ſwered haughtily, that, if the /talians were ſen- 
ible of their error, their Ambaſſadors would be 
received, otherwiſe not. Upon the report of 
this anſwer, the Allies choſe Corfinium (the chief 
town of the Peligni) for their principal place of 
arms, and deſtined it to be the capital of 1taly, 
inſtead of Rome : 
nate, compoſed of 500 members, and, out of theſe, 
elected two Conſuls, and twelve Generals, or 


Prætors. Their firſt Conſuls were Q Pompedius 
Silo, the chief of the Mar, and C. Aponius Mu- 


tilus (called by ſome hiſtorians C. Papias), a 


Sanmite, To Pompedius, and fix of the Prætors, 


- 4 | they 


they then conſtituted a Se- 
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Aſcon. in 


Orat. pro 
Scaur. 


The Roman Hiſlory. Book VII. 


* allotted the North and Weſt parts of the 
revolted country, and to Aponius, and the other 
fix Pretors, the South and Eaſt parts. 

At Rome, the Nobles became odious to the 
People, who looked upon them as the authors 
of the war, by their having rejected the requeſt 


of the [talians. 2. Yaris, the ſame who had 


Id. loc. cit. 
Val. Max. 
J. viii. e. 
„ 
App. p · 
73. 


Cic. Tuſe. 
Queſt. bs 
Ji. c. 24. 
Id. pro 
Scaur. & 
Aſcon. in 
loc. 

14. in 
Brut. c. 


89. 

Id. de Nat. 
Peor. I. 

j Co 44» 


been ſuſpected of murdering Druſus, laid hold 
of this opportunity, and, notwithſtanding the 
interceſſiun of the Tribunes, his collegues, ob- 
tained a law for enquiring by whoſe fault it had 
happened, that the Allies had taken arms =, 


1n conſequence of this law, many of the Senators 


and Nobles were ſummoned to their trials. Beſtia, 
and Cotta (the nephew. of Rutilius), to avoid a 
ſentence, went into voluntary exile. Mummius 
Achaicus is ſaid to have been baniſhed to the 


iſland Delos; but, if he were living at this time, 
he could not be leſs than a hundred years old. 


Antonius, the orator, ſaved himſelf by his elo- 
quence ; and Æmilius Scaurus, who, on different 
accounts, had been often accuſed, and as often 


acquitted, found means to eſcape once more ®. 


m Appian ſays, the purport of the law was to bring into 
judgment all who had openly, or ſecretly, favoured the pre- 


tenſions of the Halians: that the Roman Knights put the 


Tribune upon this project, that they might have an opportu- 
nity to revenge themſelves on their enemies, and that they 
guarded him with drawn daggers, till he had carried his law. 
App. de Bell. Cu. I. i. p. 373. 


„ Whatever difficulties Scaurus might have found to eſcape 


in former trials, he got rid of this with great eaſe. To all 


| the declamations of his adverſaries, he made only this laconic 


reply: 2. Ferius, a Spaniard of Sucro, accuſes M. Scaurus, 


a 


2 Varius 
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2 e himſelf, when out of office, was con- 
demned by his own law, and was baniſhed [He 
afterwards ſuffered death by torture, but at whoſe 


command is not known]. | 
But now the Senate made diligent preparation 


21 7 
V.R. 662. 
Bef. Chr. 


90. 
361 Conſ. 


for war. The Latines, Sabines, Hetrurians, and 


Umbrians, and even ſome places in the revolted 
provinces, continued faithful to the Republic, and 
furniſhed their contingents of men. Foreign na- 


tions ſent auxiliaries to her, and Sertorzus, then 


Quæſtor in Ciſalpine Gaul, brought her a rein- 
forcement of Gaul. The conduct of the war 
was committed to the Conſuls L. Julius Ceſar, and 
P. Rutilius Lupus. It is thought, that Cz/ar 
had Samnium allotted to him for his province, 
and Rutilius the country of the Mari. And, in 
order to ſtop all proſecutions, on account of Va- 
rius's law, and thereby free the city from in- 


teſtine diſſenſions, the Senate ordered the courts 


of juſtice to be ſhut up, during the Italian war. 
To each of the Conſuls were aſſigned five Lieu- 
tenants, who, under their direction, commanded 
ſeparate armies with Proconſular authority.. The 
Lieutenants of Rutilius were C. Marius, Cn. 


Pompeius, father of Pompey the Great, Q Cep1o, 
C Perperna, and V alert us Meſſala. Caeſar's chief 


Prince of the Dian Serate, of having excited the Allies to take 
v) arms, M. Scaurus, Prince of the Senate, denies the charge: 

nm witneſs is produced : which of the two will you believe, 
Romans? This kind of defence had ſuch an effect on the 
aſembly, that the Tribune thought it the ſafeſt way to deſiſt, 
and declared that he would give him no farther Wehr. 
cen. in Cc. pro Scaur, Quintil. v. 12. 
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The Roman Hiſtory. Book VII. 
M6 officers were Cornelius Sylla, P. Lentulus, J. Dj. 
diius, P. Licimus Craſſus, and M. Marcellus. Theſe 


Generals, leaving a ſufficient garriſon in Rome, 
ſet out with 100,000 men, divided into ſeveral 


armies : nor were the forces of the Italians lets 
numerous. 


Præſenteius, one of the Generale of the Allies, 


. defeated a conſiderable body of troops under Per- 


perna, and flew 4000 of his men. Whereupon, the 
Conſul Rutilius deprived Perperna of his com- 


mand, and joined the remains of his routed troops 


5 ln 
c. 18. 


to thoſe of Marius. The two Generals encamped 
on the banks of the Liris o, near each other: 


Vettius Cato, who had already vanquiſhed in bat- 


tle the Conſul Cz/ar, and taken Aſernia, a R.. 


man colony on the Yulturnus, now advanced to 
hinder Rutilius and Marius from paſſing the Li- 
ris. Marius adviſed the Conſul not to hazard a 
battle, till his raw ſoldiers were diſciplined; but 


EKRutilius neglected the ad vice, thinking, that his 


Dio Caſſ. 
ap. Valeſ. 
p- 641. 
Ps loc. 


| App. p- 
377» | 


Lieutenant envied him, and wanted a ſeventh 
Conſulſhip, that he might have the glory of f. 


niſhing the war. His ſuſpicions, if we may be- 
lieve Dio Caſſius, were not ill founded. Be that 
as it will, Rutilius paſſed the river, and fell into 
an ambuſh, loſt 8000 of his men, and was him- 
ſelf mortally wounded. Marius knowing, by the 
number of dead bodies that floated down the 
ſtream, that the armies were engaged, drew out 
his forces, paſſed the river, and eaſily made him- 


® Orofuus ſays, it was the Telonius, in the country of the 
** 


Chap. vii. The Roman Hiſtory. 


ſelf maſter of the enemies camp: ſo that Vettius J. D; 66g: 


was obliged to paſs the night on the field of 
battle, and to march off next 1 for want 
of proviſions. 

When the bodies of the Conſul, and of the 
other officers that had fallen in rhe battle, were 
brought to Rome to be interred, the conſterna- 
tion among the People was ſo exceſſive, as to 
induce the Senate to make a decree, that thence- 
forward the bodies of the flain ſhould be buried 


on the ſpot where they died : and this, as a pru- 


dent example, was followed by the enemy. 

| 2. Cepro having obtained ſome ſmall advan- 
tage over the Allies, the Senate ordered, that 
Marius and he ſhould ſhare between them the 
forces which Rutilius had commanded. This 
honour greatly raiſed the preſumption of Cæ- 
pio; of which the Italian Conſul Pompedius found 
means to make advantage for his cauſe. Leaving 
lisarmy, he went to the Roman camp, and, toge- 
ther with two ſlaves ſumptuouſly dreſſed, who, 


he ſaid, were his ſons, ſurrendered himſelf to 


the General. To gain the more credit, he had 
brought with him large pieces of lead covered 
with gold and filver, which, as his treaſure, he 
depoſited in the hands of Cæpio. At the ſame 
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4 Conf. 
— ———_— 


Liv. Epit. 
I, Ixxt11. 


time, he urged him to fall upon the Italian army, 


while without a leader, and offered himſelf to 
de his guide. Cæpio gladly liſtened to the pro- 
poſal; and when he had brought his army 
near the place, where an ambuſh was laid for 
him, Pompedius, under pretence of reconnoitring 
mM enemy, rode .up to an eminence, and from 
- thence 
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220 The Roman Hiſtory. Book VII. 
J. R. 663. thence gave the appointed ſignal to his men, 
TS. Sur. who inſtantly ruſhed out upon the Romans, made 
362 Conf. a great ſlaughter of them, and killed Cæpio him- 
ſelf. What remained of his army joined that 
of Marius, by order of the Senate. 

During theſe tranſactions, the confederates had 
great ſucceſs in other parts of Italy. In Campa- 
37s. nia, Lucama, and Apulia, they had poſſeſſed 

themſelves of ſeveral important towns, which had 

refuſed to join with them in the war. And M. 
Lamponius had routed a Roman army, command. 

ed by Licinius Craſſus, Lieutenant to the Conſul 

Cæſar. The Conſul himſelf, after his defeat by 
Voiettius Cato, had recruited his army with a con- 
ſiderable body of Gauls and Numidians, and 

marched to the relief of Acerræ, then beſieged by 

Apomus. Hereupon the Italian General 

7 brought Oxinta, the fon of Jugurtha, from 
b. Venujia, where he was kept in confinement, and 

gave him the title of King. The Numidians de 
ſerted in ſuch numbers to their ſovereign, that 

the Conſul, fearing they would all leave him, 

ſent what yet remained with him into Africa: 

After this, Aponius attempted to force the Roman 
entrenchments, but loſt 6000 men in the action. 

Yet Caſar, it is ſaid, left Acerræ, and we do not 

Liv. Eyit. find that Aponius raiſed the fiege of it. How- 
I. lxxiii. ever, at this time, the Citizens of Rome laid aſide 

Ie Fat- the military habit which they had worn | from the 

App. p. beginning of the war. 

377" Thenext account we have of Cafar, is, that his 

forces, conſiſting of 30000 foot and 5000 harſe, If coaſt? 
Were attacked, on a march, by Marius Egna- H we 
tius, 


Chap. vin. The Roman Hiſtory. 


tius, who cut off the greater part of them. Ne- 
vertheleſs, the Conſul recruited his army, and 
marched once more to the relief of Acerræ: But 
it is not ſaid that he attempted any thy ai 
Aponius, or Aponi us againſt him. bug 

In 'the mean time, three of the hakan Ge- 
nerals, Afranius, Fudacilius, and  Ventidius, had 
routed the army of Cn. Pompeius, and driven 


. 


V. R. 664. 


Bef. Chr - 
89. 
362 Conſ. 


him to take refuge in Firmum, a city of Picenum. 


After this victory, Judacilius and . Ventidius 
turned their arms another way, leaving Afranius 
to beſiege Firmum. To the relief of this place, 
Sulpicius advanced by unfrequented roads, and 
while the beſieged, in concert with him, made 
a ſally upon the beſiegers, he attacked their 
camp on the other ſide, and ſet fire to it. This 
diſaſter ſo terrified the Italian ſoldiers, that they 


led in diſorder to Aſculum; but their General, 


diddaining to fly, fell in the engagement. Pam- 


feius, ſoon after, inveſted Aſculum, the liege of 
which laſted a long time. 


The Marſi, under what General is uncer- 
tain, attacked Marius in his camp: He repulſed 


them, and drove them into ſome vineyards, whi- 
ther he did not think it adviſable to follow 


bem. But Hylla, who lay encamped on the 


other ſide of thoſe vineyards, fell upon the 


enemy, and made great havock of them. Above 


6000 of the Italians fell in the two actions. The 


Marſi, however, ſoon recruited their forces, and 


frequently offered battle to Marius, which he 
conſtantly declined. He was, during this war, 
if We aan believe Plutarch, extremely ſlow, ir- 

reſolute, 


Plut. in 
Mar. 
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. The Roman Hiftory. Book Vll 


| 1 cefoluce; and inactive; 5 which, the hiſtorian ſays, 
39. might be owing to bis being advanced in years 
—.— (for he was then ſixty-five), or to his being 
troubled with nervous diſorders. The enemy 
ſurrounded him with entrenchments, and in. 
ſulted him daily vp: But of this he took little 
notice, and, at length, laid down his command 

under pretence of wanting health. 
App. p. The ill ſucceſs of the Romans in this campaign 
8 8 encouraged the Umbrians and Hetrurians to 
Liv. Epit. think of revolting from the Republic. In ſo 
. hx great an extremity, the Senate not only ordered 
the freedmen to be inliſted in the legions, but 
even began to yield the point they had ſo obſti- 


Cic- be. nately refuſed. The Conſul L. Julius Caſo 


= . To obtained a Law 4 (which from his name was 
be ll. P%;. ever after called Lex Fulia), ordaining rhat the 


 $trab. l. v. freedom of the city ſhould be given to the Latine,, 
A. Geil. l. and to thoſe of che other Italiant, who had 


d. c. 4. 
2M Plutarch reports that Pompedius Silo went up one tay to 
Marius's entrenchments and called out to him: Marius, 
23 you are a great general, come down into the plain, aui 

fight us: to which Marius anſwered, JF you, Silo, are a gre 

general, force me to a battle againſt my will, 
According to Appian, the Julian Law gave the Free 
dom of Rome only to thoſe of the Tallaus, who had ot 
entered into this war againſt the Republic. Cicero, in tbe 
place above quoted, ſays, in general, that by this Law tht 
Allies and Latines obtained the Freedom of the City. It » 
probable, the Law included all who would take the bene- 
t of it: For Appian himſelf, p. 382, ſays, that priviley* 
was given to all the allies ; to each nation as they laid dos! 
their arms. Strabo likewiſe tells us, that the Lalians con- 
tinned this war for two years, until they had procured 
| themſelves the Freedom of the City, for which they had 
ZN 8 | not 


II, 


ays, not taken up arms againſt the Republic, and to J. R. 662. 

un thoſe who ſhould lay them down. According A App. de 

eing to Appian, this Law, being ſent into the ſeveral Þ 1. 5 5 

emy towns of Hetruria, kept the people« of that Liv. Epits 
in- country ſteady to the intereſt of Rome. Some 6 1 mY 

little authors, however, mention a victory over the . xvi 


land, 


Jaign 


The Roman Hiſtory. 


Chap. viii. 


Hetrurians and Umbrians, but it is uncertain, 


whether this victory was obtained before the 


paſſing of that Law, or after it. 


223 


1 0 In the following Conſulſhip of Cn. Pompeius 1 BR. 664. 
In ſo Strabo , and L. Portius ok new Cenſors were 28. 

dered 363 Conſ. 
but taken up arms. Strab. head ſupra cit, In the Epitome ff =: 4 


Livy, 1. xxx. it is ſaid, that the Senate gave the Freedom 
of Rome to the nations of Lay. And Pell, Paterculus, 
aſter mentioning the ill ſucceſs of the Romans in this war, 
adds, that they recovered ſtrength by granting the Freedom 
of the City by degrees te thoſe who had not taken up arms, 
and to thoſe who laid them down in time. Now as we find 
no Law, during the courſe of this war, which gave the privi- 
lege of Citizenſhip to the allies in general, except the Julian 
Law, it is probable, that it extended to all who choſe to be 
included in it. This likewiſe helps us to account the more 
eahly for the ill ſucceſs of the 7talians, the next campaign, 
notwithſtanding the great B Toe they gained in the 
preſent year, 

* Cicero: tells us, that he was preſent” at a conference be ⸗ 


obſti- 
Caſar 
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he aſked Vettius, by what title he ſhould now ſalute him, of 


he Free tween Pompeins the Conſul, and Yettias the General of the 

had not Marf, who had given the Romans a cruel defeat the year be- $1 
, in the fore, in which the Conſul Nutilius was killed: It was bela in F . 
Law the ſight of the wo camps, and managed with great decency : | FP 
y. It's The Conſul's brother, Sextus, being an old acquaintance 3 
che bene- of Vettius, came from Rome on purpoſe to aſſiſt at it; and ; 4 
privileg at the firſt ſight of each other, after lamenting the unhappy * 
laid donn circumſtance of their meeting at the head of oppoſite armies, 7 
now. Cn Us 
procu friend or. enemy; to which Vettius replied, -** Call me } 
they had * friend by inclination, enemy by neceſſity.“ Quem te ap- 1 


not f -” | | | elected 
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2% The Roman Hilary: Book VII. 


J. R. 663: elected a year before the uſual time: And there- 


— — 


Sigon. de fore Sigonius conjectures they were choſen to 


aun, aſſign to the allies their proper tribes. That 


I. iii. c. i. the allies might have little ſway in the Comi- 
App. loc. tia, the Senate would not diſtribute chem into the 


t. 5 
Vel. Pat. old thirty-five tribes, but created for them eight 


I. xi. c. xx. 


Cic. pro new tribes; ordering, that theſe ſhould give 
Arch. c. iv. their ſuffrages the laſt, ſo that they ſeldom came 
10 vote at all: an affair, which afterwards oc- 
caſioned great diſturbances in the Republic. 
Another Law, which was at this time ob- 
tained by C. Papirius Carbo, and M. Plautius Sil. 
vanus, two Tribunes of the Commons, imported, 
that all foreigners, who were free of the cities 


allied to the Republic by league, ſhould like- 


wiſe have the Freedom of Rome, provided they 
had at chat time an habitation in Italy, and gave 
their names in to the Roman Prætor, within ſixty 
| days after the promulgation of the Law. 
Cie. Or. 1. This Plautius, by the aſſiſtance of the Nobles, 
BC | procured a Law, which deprived the Roman 
88 Knights of the ſole right of judicature. It or- 
5 dained, that each tribe ſhould, out of their own 
body, annually ele& fifteen perſons to act as 
Judges; an honour now made common to all the 
three orders in the ſtate *. | | 


ack, inquit ? at 2 V ier 4 00 Neceſtate en | 


Phil. xii. xi. which ſhews, that theſe old Warriors had not lels 
politeneſs in their civil, than fierceneſs in their hoſtile en- 
counters. Mid. Life of Cic. vol. I. p. 18. | 
s Some think, that the ſame Tribune was author of the 
Law de vi, which may be rendered concerning aſſault and bat. 


zery : But others are of 1 chat this Law was not enacted 


e e 1 4 


chip. viii, The Raman Hiſtory.” 


payment, not only of the principal, but of the 
intereſt ; which laſt, though allowed by cuſtom; f. 1. 
Was prohibited by law, the debtors not only re- 7 8 
fuſed to pay; but ſome of them even threatened 3122. 
to. proſecute their . creditors for uſury. A. Sem- 
pronius Aſellio, then Prætor Urbanus, after en- 
deavouring in vain to reconcile the parties, gave 
permiſſion to the debtors to plead the Law; 
which ſo enraged the creditors, that they fell 

upon him, and murdered him, while he was pere: 
they were aſſiſted by L. Caſſius, one of the Tri- 


fred a reward to whoever ſhould diſcover the 
authors of the murder, effectual care was taken 
by the uſurers to prevent the appearing of any 
on with vigour abroad. The Conſul Pompeiut 


legue Portius Cato ſueceſofully fought ſeveral. 


their camp, he was ſlain u, and his army routed. 1 

I would ſeem that, after this, Pompeius turned 
Fell. Pat. reports, that an army of 75000 Romans fought a 

hatle before Aſculum with 60000 Laliaa:; but he neither tells 


gained the victory. „„ ˙·.ͤ . ̃⅛ •ʃtm | 
"If ve may believe Orgi, 1. v. c. xvili. Cato had boaſted, 
boaſting, the ſon of Marius killed him, during a battle with the 
| 27664711 10 mon 0 > 
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bunes of the People; and though the Senate of- 


22g 

At this time, great numbers of Citizens being V. R. 6644 
plunged in debt, and their |creditors'demanding Liv, er 
— Vs. a 


LY 


e. 4. 
P. 


continued the ſiege of Aſculum , while his col- W N 


battles with the Mar: but in an attempt to force Liv. Epit 


s at, hat time, nor-who were the generals, nor witch fideo 
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Sylla. 


Te Roman Hiſtory: Book VII. 
: the ſiege of Aſculum into à blockade; for it i; 
- ſaid, that he routed the Mar/i: and Marrutii, 


and reduced the Veſtini ro ſurrender themſelvez. 
The Prætor Coſcuni us took Salapia and Canna, 


and beſieged Caniiſium, but the Samnites defeated 
58 him in battle, and obliged him to raiſe the ſieve: 


Plin. 1. iii. 


Co 5 * 


yet, in a ſecond action, he, and the Prætor gh 


ceius, obtained a victory over them, and fley 


15000 of their men, together with one of their 


| r Marius Egnatius. 


In the beginning of the campaign, Sylla = 
himſelf: maſter of Stabiæ, and razed it to the 
ground. He then joined to his own forces a Roman 


army, Which had juſt ſlain their General Poſthu 


Oroſ. l. v. 


1 
Plut. in 


mius Albinus, for treating them haughtily =. $yli 
made no enquiry concerning the criminals, al- 


ledging, that io make the crime be forgotten, 


the ſoldiers would fight with greater bravery, 
The hiſtorians have left us ſuch romantic ac 


counts of ſome of the remaining exploits of $y/ls, 


php. 


during this war, that it may reaſonably be ſu 


> pected, they took them from his own Memoir. 


We are told, that while he lay encamped ner 


1 1 Pompeii, in Campania, L. Cluentius came and 


pitehed his camp within three furlongs of hin. 
This Sylla looked upon as ſo great an affron! 


hat though he had ſent out ſomè part of his arm 


to forage, he immediately gave battle to the ene 
my, in which he was vanquiſhed, and put io 


flight. Nexertheleſs, the foragers having joinel 


__ he . attacked eee de feated hin 
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and forced bm to remove bis camp to a greater Y.R.664. 
diſtance : the latter, however, got ſuccours from 1 Chr. 
the Gauls, and then offered battle to Sylla. When 363 Conf, 


the two armies were drawn ont, a huge Gaul 
came forward, and challenged the braveſt of the 


ſlain by a little Numidian, the Gauls were terri- 
fied, and "inſtantly took to flight. The [talians, 
ſeeing their army broken, fled likewiſe. "9ylla 
purſued them, and, before they could reach Nola, 


whither they bent their courſe, flew 30000 of 


them: and as the people of Nola would open but 
one of their gates, leſt the enemy ſhould enter 
with their friends, Sy//a cut off 20000 more of 
Cluentiuss army round the walls of that place, 


Nomams to fight him: this gigantic hero being | 


and, among the reſt, Cluentius himſelf, who died 


fighting valiantly. Yet this hero, it ſeems, flew 
nobody; for we are told, that Sylla did not loſe * 
a ſingle man, or, at moſt, but one. What 121 
lows has leſs of the marvellous. 

The Roman general marched to Melina" a 
town of the Hirpini, and ſummoned the inhabi- 
ants to ſurrender. — Theſe, expecting the Luca- 
mans to come to their affiſtance that very day, 
deſired time to deliberate. + Sylla granted them 
only an hour, and employed that time in laying 


faggots to the walls, which were of wood. When 


* Eutrop, 
I, V. C. 2. 


App. loc. 
cite 


the hour expired, he ſet fire to the faggots; and 


though the #culani ſurrendered themſelves, yet 
as fear had determined them to make this ſur- 


rendry, Sylla plundered the town, as if he had 


taken it by force. The reſt of -the towns be- 
longing | to the Hirpini voluntarily ſubmitted. 


hy 2. After 


228 The Roman Hilory: Book Vll. 


Y.R.6644 After theſe atchievements, Sy//a turned his 
8 arms againſt the Samnites. Near Aſernia, Aponius 
Strat. l. i. ſurpriſed him in a paſs, out of which it was not 
v. 9X. eaſy to eſcape. The Roman, to deceive the enemy, 
pretended a deſire to capitulate ; and having ob- 
tained a truce, took advantage of it, while the 
Samnites were negligent, to march off in the 
night, leaving a trumpeter in his camp to ſound 
App. p. the watches. Returning ſuddenly by a way which 
mo Aponius did not think of, he fell upon him, and 
routed his army. In this action, Aponius was 
wounded, and few of his men eſcaped. Sylla 
plundered the enemies camp, and then marched 
to Bovianum, which he took auer an aſſault of 
three hours. 
Lis. Epi it. In the mean time, A. Gabinius, after ſome ſuc- 
=O ceſsful engagements with the Lucanians, and 
reducing ſeveral of their towns, was ſlain in an 
attempt to poſſeſs himſelf of the enemies camp. 
Sulpicius defeated the Marrucini, and forced 
them to ſubmit to the Republic. 
The Mar alſo, being frequently vanquiſhed by 
3 Muræna and Metellus Pius, ar length ſued for 
= peace. 
ö enec. de To Pompeius, the Veſtini and Peligni made their 
3 mt ſubmiſſion. The latter having ſeized their ge- 
Macrob. neral Veftius Cato, in order to deliver him up to 
Sacurne loi. the Romans, one of his ſlaves ſnatched up a ſword 
and killed him. Now, ſaid he, that I have ſet 
my maſter at liberty, it is time to provide for ny- 
ſelf ; and in that inſtant r ran the ſword through 
bis own body. | 


Cor fniam 
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Chap. vii. The Roman Hyftory. 
Curfinium, the capital of the Peligni, being now 
in the hands of the Romans, the allies made 
fſernia, in Samnium, their principal town, and 
choſe themſelves five generals, of whom Ws 
chief was Pompedius Silo. 


Aſculum ſtill held out againſt Pompeius. Fu- 


dacilius, one of the Italian commanders, and an 
Iſculan by birth, advanced to the relief of the 


place, but had only eight cohorts with him. To - 
facilitate his enterprize, he gave notice to the 


Aſculans of his approach, deſiring them to make 
a fally upon the beſiegers, as ſoon as he ſhould 
come in ſight. Judacilius had perſonal enemies 
in the place ; and either by their influence, or 
through fear, the Aſculans kept cloſe within 
their walls. Nevertheleſs, ſword in hand, he 
forced his way over the Roman entrenchments, 
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F. R. 664. 
| 

Diod. Sic. 

in Eelog. I. 

xxxvii 


App. p. 
378. 
Or of. I. v. 


C. 18. 


App. Ps 


NF . 


and marching with his men up to the gates of 


the town, was then received by the inhabitants: 


but deſpairing of the preſervation of the place, 
when he had firſt maſſacred all his enemies, he 


gave a great feaſt to his friends; at the cloſe of 
which, he drank off a cup of poiſon, that he 
might not ſuryive the ruin of his native city 7. 


Pompeius, after this, entered Aſculum. He put 
to death all who had any command in the place, 
and all the principal citizens, diſmiſſing the reſt 

of the inhabitants, afrer he had ſtripped them 


The writers [ Appia and Oro/ius] who mention this tory, 
place it in the beginning of the fiege of ¶culum; but it is not 
probable, that Fudacilius would have killed himſelf jo foon, 
had he ſeen the ie IGOR SE 1 
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230 Tbe Roman Hiſtory: Book VII. 
Bree BY of their effects. The ſlaves, with all the plun- 
der, (which he ſold ;) in ſhort, the whole prey 
8 Caf. he converted to his own uſe, though the treaſury, 
2s Orgſius tells us, was ſo much exbauſted, that 
the houſes about the Capitol, which had been 
aſſigned to the ſeyeral orders of prieſts and 
: vn augurs, were ſold to raiſe money for the exigeu- 
VCC 
The conqueror had the bonne of a triumph; 
and. among the reſt. of the captives led in the 


proceſſion, were P. Ventidius and his wife; ſhe 


Oroſius, | . 
V. c. 18. 


bearing in her arms a ſon, who, wards be 


came Conſul of Rome, and, in the time of the ſe- 
<ond Triumvirate, had himſelf a n for bis 
FiQtories over the Parthians. - | 
Vell. Pat.. In the end of the campaign, Hl went to 
N Dave to ſue::for-the Conſulſhip. He was forty- 
_ 275 nine years of age, or, according to Plutarch, 
Les. RN ar en men had e greater exploits 
49 Zain 1 than 


V. R. 665. 10 

* 18 15280 obſerves, th that « 1 in ws war 3 

UW nothing /an{werable to his great name and former glory: 
his advanced age had" inereaſed bis caution, and after ſo 
« many triumphs; and{Conſulſhips, he was jealous of a revert 
of fortune: ſo that he kept himſelf wholly an the defenſive, 
15 and, like old Fabius, choſe to tire out the enemy by declining 
-©2 battle; content with ſnatching ſome little advantages, that 
*- opportunity . threw into his hands, , without en them 

£ however to gain any againſt him. 


f. 


4 Sylla. on the other hand, was ever active and enterprizing; 
he had not yet obtained the Conſalſhip, and was nos 


fighting for it, as it were, in the fight of the Citizens; 


. ſo that he was conſtantly urging the enemy to a battle, 
* and glad of eyery opportunity to fignalize, his military ta- 
Ko lents, and ecliple the fame of Marius; in which be ſuc- 


«6  ceede 


If 


can he, before heir arrival at. that Ganicy z, BEG 


un- 
rey 2 cbeded Ut n Wit. 7 gained m ily ; Eooiiderable Habs 3 
iy, e And took ſeverel of*theirciries by ſtorm, particularly Srabiæ, 
hat „an of Campania, \ which he uttefly demoliſted- Cine, 
cen 7 ae 7 * camp, 46, 28 chief ſcene .-/- 
« of the war, a chool for ung volunteer, 
and n unt or on a which ase Sie Oy 
zl 4 cute with great" vigour and ſucceſs : Dai 4 Sylla” *as far 
D « craficing before bin rent! n the full of Nola, '@ ſnake happen 
ph; 10 creep out from wnder the bottom ef. the alter, apon which ; ZN 
the « Poſthumius, the Hqruſpex, whe attended the ſacrifices, pro. 
coins « claiming i to 3 "a fortunate” omen, called out upon him to 
. the * had! bis) arty ihonedbately geit he encnly ; Sylla took the 
de: « bentfht of the admonition, and drarwing 'out his troops without 
eſe. * delay, attacked aud tool the ſtrong camp of the Samnites ander 
5  ;be walls of Nola, This action was thought ſo glorious, that 
| « Sylla Loe the ory of it painted aftetwards in his T gelen 
6 wil, 
at to M. Monteſquiew:oblerves, that the grant which the Romans 
orty- made to the /talian allies of the rights, of the City, though 
rb confidered at firſt as the foundation of a perpetual peace, was 
bg one of the cauſes that haſtened the ruin of the flate : * for 
ploits the enormous bulk, to which tiie City was ſwelled by it, 
than gave birth to many new diſorders, that gradually corrupted, 
rfl * and at laſt deſtroyed it; and the diſcipline of the Laws eal- 
formed * culated for a People, whom the ſame walls would contain, 
glory: was too weak to keep in order the valt body of Italy: So that 
after {0 « from this time "chiefly all affairs were decided by faction and 
 reveric Bil « violence, and byithe influence of the great; who could bring 
fenſive, BN « hole towns into the Forum from the remote parts of Baß 
eclining « or pour in an mher of ſlaves and foreigners under the form 
ges, that „ of Citizens . when the names and perſons of real Citizens 
ig the BY « could. no longer be diflingaiſhed, ir was not poſſible to know, 
#- *© whether any a bad paſſed regularly, by the genuine —_—_ 
Prizing; Bi © of the People.” De la Grandeur dey Ro ot rey it 
ee, This obſervation is doubtleſs very jut; but it were to ho 


wiſhed, that the ingenious writer, or his ingenious admirer, 
; ah Dr. Middleton, had told us, how it was poffible for the Re- — 2 * 
f mans to avoid making that CORY without expoſing them- 21. 


; 1 2 kelves to inevitable ruin. 


be Roman Eye Book VII. 


. Led. But, probably, the credit and influence of Ma- 


„ 
34 Conf, 


Diod. Sic. 


in Eclog. 
I. XxXxvii. 


rius had ſtood in the way of his ambition. He 
now obtained the Conſular Faſces, and the Peoplo 
gave him for his collegue 2, Pompgius Rufus. 
The affairs of the allies continuing to decline, 


they ſent an embaſſy to Mithridatey king of 


Pontus, requeſting ſuccours from him. The king 
anſwered, that he would- crea _ as fo 
as he had ſubdued 8 

Ponpedius, if Diodorus is to be S raiſed 
an army of abqve zoooo men, 21000, of which 
-were ſlaves. With theſe forces he retook Bovia- 
num, but was defeated in battle by 7 Mamerci, and 


afterwards loſt his life in an engagement Vith 


App. loc. 
eit. 

Vell. pat. 
J. ii. 
Stra. I. v. 
p. 241. 


Ven. "I . 


5 F lis Co 15 · 


Metellus Pius. 


The 'Samnites and Lucanians ſtill Fonte! in 
Ae; but we hear of no more warlike exploits 
performed by them, or againſt. them: The Be: 
mans, ſufficiently employed by their civil broils 
and: their war abroad with Mithridates, had little 
lei ſure to attend to the total reduction of the re- 
volted Haliant. But, in concluſion, each nation 
'of theſe allies obtained the Freedom of Rome ſuc- 
ceſſiyely. upon laying down their arms. Even 


to the Sanmites and Lucaniant, Was at length 
granted the ſame privilege . Aud though ſome 


"Reman hiſtorians would diſguiſe i it, it ſeems plain 


that the Republic granted the Freedom of the 


City, not generouſly to each nation after fubgulog 


"in but by treaty, and as a condition of Peace. 5 


In this war periſhed 309000 men, ; Romans _ 
Tala... 0 & 
* H A ? 


capi ax. | The Roman m, 
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The * of the —_ a ns War. : * 
commences under the conduct 40 THREE. Ramp 
dme ere ante 2 . E MC 


rr 0 ck rhe * af Mithridates, yas 
1 no the great affair of the Republic: He 
had made no oppoſition to Sylla's replacing Ari 


* 
4 : 


ripen from thence. a ſecond time. 
' Tigranes, king of Armenia, * his n 
had very much extended the dominions left him 
by hisanceſtars, and had formed a mighty empire. 
In order to draw him into a war with the Romans, 


daughter Cleopatra, and then, by the agency of 
Gordius, prevailed with him to undertake the de- 
throning of Ariobarzanes; the Armenian not 
imagining, that he ſhould thereby give offence 
to the Roman Republic. The Cappadocian king, 
inactive by nature, and unable to withſtand ſo 


off all his ſubſtance. Os Hon 
Nicomedes Philopater, King of Bithynia, Aying 
Pee time, his ſon Nicemedes ſucceeded him, 
and was confirmed on the throne by a decree 
of the Raman Senate. He had a brother, Socratec, 
ſurnamed Chreſtus, who, it ſeems, made preten- 


harzanes on the throne of Cappadocia (in 661) 
yet, not long after, had e to hare * 


Mithridates firſt engaged him to marry his 


powerful an invader, retired out of the country 
upon the firſt approach of 75 nen 8 


Fong tthe kingdom. This man, with the aſſiſt- 
- ance 
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xxxviii. c. 
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234 | Abe Roman: :Hifory. Back VII. 


i V. R. 66 168. ance of ſome forces lent him by Mit hridates, 


6 
| —_— drove out Nicomtdes,* and tbok his place. 
364 Conſe, The two dethroned kings repaired to None, 
= and there made their comptainrs to the Senate, 
who ordered Tome commiſſioners, at the head of t 

Vid. ſupr. whom was that Manius Aqualius, who terminated 
b- 13% the war of the ſlaves in Sicily, to go into Aja, t 
a9 1.7 And, in conjunction with Caſſius, then Proconſul I 
of Afia, and even withiMithridates himſelf, rein- t 
| ſtate Ariobarzanes and Nicomedes in their reſpec- 4 
ue kingdoms. *Mithridates: would not give af- ft 
ſtance to theſe commiſſioners; yet he | quietly | d 
| ſuffered them to reſtore the dethroned kings; le 
. » and he put to death Sorrates Chreſtus, who had W 
1 e : talen refuge in his dominio nas. B 
During this ſeeming ination of the ej F ſu 
| ane he took meaſures ta ſtrengihen himſelf, 1 
| by an offenſive treaty ofi alliance which he bo 
| made with Tigranes' it was agreed between them, en 
|  that;!of-rhe- conqueſts they ſhould make, the me 


* . cities and countries ſhould: belong to Mithridates, ſtr 

| and ull: the men and plunder to Tigranes'; who, art 

1 in this artiele, had a view ta the peopling of the 

Tigranocerta, which he was then building, and juf 

1 which he intended to make one of the greateſt the 
1 cities in the world, | The king of Pontus gained thy 

likewiſe to the intereſt of his cauſe the Gall- kn 

-Greeks, the Sarmatæ, the Baſtarnæ, and the Scy- pre 

= . thians; ima word, he armed almoſt all Upper Aſia and 
=- | againſt; the Romans. Nevertheleſe, to preſerve WM alli 
„ the appearance of juſtice, he forbore all acts of tha 
| „ e 2r> mga Were and rer ee himſelf to IM ries 

TS WT obſerving Bit, 
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Chap. ix. Vr Roman Hiſtory." 
obſerving their motions. It was in theſe | circum- 
ſtances, that he received an embaſſy: from the 


[talian ſtates to invite him to join his forces with 


theirs; but, at that time, che affairs of andy Were = 


too much embroiled to permit his abſence; 


The oecaſion he wanted and wiſhed for, to en- 
ter upon action, was ſoon furniſhed him by che 
Roman generals; who; for the ſake of entiching 
themſelves, had meditated the kindling a war in 


ſuade Nrtomedes and Ariobarzanes to invade the 
dominion” of the king of Pontus; promiſing to 
lend thein aſſiſtance. Neither of the kings was 


willing tb provoke | fo powerful a neighbour : : 


But, at length, the Bithynian, who owed a great 
ſum'of money to the Roman generals, and com- 


miſfioners, for his reſtoration, beſides what be had 


rowed at intereſt from the Afeatic Romans, 
entered the territories of Mithridates in a hoſtile 
maniier, and ravaged the country, as far as Ama- 
fins, The king of Pontus had conſiderable 
army on” foot, yet fuffe red, without refiſtance, 
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Ala, witli this view they endeavoured to per- | 


theſe depredations, that he might have many and 


juſt cauſes for rhe War: and though he knew 
that the Noman commiſſioners had incited the Bi- 
thynian to make this incurſion, he diſſembled His 
Knowledge of it, and ſent one Pelopi das, to re- 


preſent to them, that Mit hridates was the friend 
and ally of Rome, and to deſire chat they would 
aſſiſt him againſt Nicomedes, or, at leaſt; oblige 
that prince to give him ſatisfaction for the inju- 
Ties he had already fuffered from him. The 
6 n Ambaſſadors, '« on the other hand, ac- 


Idem? p. 
178. 
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The nn H r. Book VII, 


v. R. 665. cuſed the king of Pontus of ill deſigns againſt 


Bef. Chr. 


the Roman Republic; defigns, which, they ſaid, 


87. 
| $64 Conſ he had ſufficiently diſcovered, by aſſiſting Secrates 


to dethrone their maſter, whom the Senate and 
People of Rome had declared king of Bithynia; 


by having ſeized upon many places in the Thra- 
cian Cherſoneſus, though the Romans had forbid. 


den all the Aſiatic kings to hold any poſſeſſions 
in Europe; and by the great preparations he had 
made for war, and the numerous alliances he had 


formed. Pelopjdas replied, that there was no oc- 


caſion for long diſputes, the commiſſioners ſeeing 
very well the ſtate of affairs, and therefore he 
again deſired they would reſtrain Nicomedes, or 


grant aid to Mithrigates, or ſuffer him to defend | 
himſelf. As the king of Pontus had nat yet vio- 
lated the league with Rome, the commiſſioners 


were at a loſs what anſwer to return. At length 
they pronounced, that it was not their pleaſure 
Nicomedes ſhould moleſt Mit hridates, nor would 


they allow the king of Pontus to make war upon 


the king of Bithynia, it being contrary. to the 


intereſt of the Roman Republic, that the Bithy- 
nian ſhould ſuffer any detriment. Pelopidas would 

| have objected to this declaration, burahey would 
not hear him. 


Mithridates, on his return home, hiking him- 


ſelf openly injured by the Romans, ſent his fon 


Ariarathes with an army into Cappadocia, to feize 


the kingdom; which he did without great diff- 
culty. After this expedition, the king of Pontus 
diſpatched Pelopidas, a ſecond time, to the com- 
miſſioners, 


The Ambar told them, that 


what 


W 


3ithy- 
would 
would 


him- 
us ſon 
ſeize 
t difhi- 
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> com» 
that 
what 


Chap. ix. The Roman Hyſtory. 

what had been done in Cappadocia, contrary to 
their inclinations, was entirely owing to the ini- 
quity of their conduct, and the prevarication 
their anſwers ; that his maſter had ſent to Rome 
a complaint againſt them, and that he ſummoned 
them to appear there, and defend their cauſe. 
He then admonithed them not to enter upon a 
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p- 180. 


war, without being authorized by a decree from 
the Roman Senate and People, and boaſted of 


the greatneſs of Mithridates, reckoning up the 
nations that were ſubject to him, and the number 
of his allies ; and concluded, with aſking them, 
either to reſtrain Nicomedes from making war 


upon Pontus (in which caſe he promiſed them 


his maſter's aſſiſtance to reduce the Italians), or 


renounce that ſpecious league, which had nothing 


of friendſhip in it, but the name. Provoked at 
this diſcourſe, the commiſſioners ordered Mithri- 
dates totally to quit Cappadocia, and to forbear 
all hoſtilities againſt Nicomedes; adding, that 
they would take effectual care, that Ariobarzanes 


ſhould be immediately reſtored to his dominions. 


They then commanded the Ambaſſador to leave 
their preſence, and forbad him to return, unleſs 


the king obeyed the Romans. 5 740 
Without waiting for orders from the Senate, 


the commiſſioners haſtened to form a mighty army. 


Bithynia, Cappadocia, Paphlagonia, and Gallo- 


Greece, furniſhed them with troops, which, added 


to the Roman forces, made up 120000 men. Theſe 
they divided into three equal bodies, commanded 


by three generals; L. Caſſius, Proconſul of 4%, 


M, Aguilius, and & Oppius. The Proconſul en- 


. camped 


. c c aac, 
* 
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camped on the confines of Bithynia' and'Galh. 


Greece; Auilius ſeized'the paſſes by which the 
king of Fantus mightienter Bithynia; and Oppius 
poſted himſelf on the borders of Cappadbcia. 
They had alſo a fleet, which, under the command 
of Minucias Rufus, and C. Popillias, guarded the 
ſtreights of the Zuxineſea. Beſides theſe forces 
Nicamedes brought into the field an 827 00 of 


| $0000 foot and 6000 horſe. 


On the other hand, Mithridates en it ap- 
pear, that Pelopidas had not exaggerated, when 
he boaſted of his maſter's ſtrength, The. king's 


army conſiſted of 250000 foot, and 40000 horke. 


He had beſides 130 armed chariots, and 400 ſhips 
of war. His ſon-in-law, Tigranes of Armenia, 


aſſiſted him in this war; and the kings of Parthia, 


Syria, and Egypt, fayoured his cauſe. His chief 


Idem, p. 
383. 


.generals were Neoptolemus and Archelaus, wo 
brothers, Cappadocians; but he e com- 
manded in perſon. 8 

Near the river Amnias in een Neopto- 


i. lemus and Archelaus, with the light-armed in- 


fantry, 10000 Armenian horſe, and ſome chariots, 
attacked Nicomedes, though greatly ſuperior in 
numbers, and totally overthrew him. The king 
of Pontus treated all the priſoners kindly, and 
ſent them home without ranſom. This victory, 
obtained without the aſſiſtance of the phalanx 
aid without advantage of ground, over ſuperior 


numbers, by the ſkill of the generals, and the 


bravery of the ſoldiers, made the Roman com- 
miſſioners perceive, that they had been more 
haſty, than * to kindle a war of ſuch conſo- 
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treated; Neoptolemus purſued him, forced him to 


an engagement, and defeated him. He fled to the 
river Sangar, croſſed it in the night, and conti- 


mued his flight to Pergamus. Caſſius, on this 


news, retired to Leontocephale, a ſtrong caſtle in 
Phrygia ; but ſoon quitted that place, and ſhut 
himſelf up in Apamea. Nicomedes took refuge 
in Pergamus; ; Oppius in Laodicea. The land 
forces of the Romans being thus diſperſed, their 
fleet deſerted the entrance of the Euxine ſea, and 
left the Bit hyni an ſhips a prey to Mithridatess 
Admiral. In a ſhort time, all ſifbmitred to the 
King of Pontus. He treated the inhabitants with 
great clemency, forgave the debts they owed to 
the crown, and remitted the ane e tribute for 
ue yours. 

After this, he over-ran Pliygia; Ml, Afia 


Propria, Lycia, and Pamphy lia. Few places made 


any reſiſtance, and he poſſeſſed himſelf of all che 


towns and iſlands of 4%½% Minor, except Rhodes. 
The Lavdiceans having, on the King's ſummons, 


delivered up to him Q Oppius, the Roman Gene- 


ral, be ſpared his life, but led him about as a 


ſpectacle. Aguilius, the author of the war, whom 
the people of Mitylene in Leftos had delivered 
up, Was treated with extreme rigour. Mithri- 


dates made him g g0 along with the army, mounted 


2 


upon an aſs, and forced him frequently to pro- 


daim, Thas he was * Manius Aquiling, the Roman 
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= Proconſul. At laſt he cauſed him to be put to 


35. death at Pergamus, by pouring melted gold down 
—— his throar, in an rare of the Rinidin 11122 


Fi 


cn x. 


= Civil e raiſed by Makros and SyYLLA 
x ( nor Conſul Year of Rome 665). SrILA pro- 
cures the baniſhment of his rival. The d iftreſes 
and adventures of Maxtvs. He paſſes into 


5 

5 Africa. He returns anto Ital y on the invitation 4 

of Cinxa, Conſul in 666. The violence and 

cruelties of Magus and Crna,  Maxivs I 

dies in his W r. Zear 7 Rome 1 

# 667, i 

© | Pr Rs { 
r 'N the Republic had Thad * to nl an f 
\ byl. 5 army againſt Mithridates, the Conſul Sylla, d 
among many competitors, ſhewed an extreme C 
eagerneſs to have the command of it ; and; either of 

buy lot, or by appointment, it fell to 19 * Marius a 

had long ſet his heart upon this commiſſion ; for, b 

..-- notwithſtanding his years and infirmities, he was G 

ade till tormented with ambition and the thirſt of by 

Bal. Civ. glory, Paſſions (fays Plutarch) which never grow Pl 

—. - "a old in man. His avarice likewiſe ſided with his < 

Mar. ambition: Al. 2 abounded with riches, and a war int 

in that country he thought would be more lucra We 

tive than difficult. . Nevertheleſs, he pretended I 


bi 7 . # or that his ſole Treaſon for defiring this Province, 
= "was to haye an opportunity of teaching bis ſon 
the art of war. 10 perinade the People, * one 


to 


Chap. x. The Roman Hiftory. 
he had yet a conſtiturion fit to endure the fa- 


tigues of a military life, he daily went into the 


Campus Martius, and there, though ſeventy. years 
of age, and extremely corpulent, performed his 
exerciſes among the Roman youth, contendin g 
with them in horſemanſhip, &c. 

The better to ſucceed in his project, he joined 
himſelf with P. Sulpicius, then Tribune of the 
People. This man, ſays Paterculus, was rich 
and eloquent, had great talents, great ſpirits, and 
great intereſt ; and whereas formerly he had en- 
deavoured to eſtabliſh to himſelf a name, by ho- 
nourable methods, yet now, as if he repented of 
his virtues, he, all on a ſudden, ran headlong 
into wickedneſs. When very young, he had 
ſignalized himſelf, by accuſing of treaſon the 
famous C. Norbanus, whom Antonius, the orator, 
defended. He is mentioned in ſeveral parts of 
Ciceros works *, and with great commendation 
of his ene. His entrance into public life, 
according to that author, was very promiſing : 
but his eagerneſs, when Tribune, to hinder C. 
Cæſar Strabo from being Conſul before he had 
paſſed through the Prætorſhip, and the ap- 
Plauſes he met with from the People, on that 
occaſion, carried him farther than he ar firſt 


intended. Plutarch tells us, that in Sulpicius 


were united cruelty, impudence, avarice, and all 
ſorts of vice: ſo that it was needleſs to enquire 
wherein his wickedneſs exceeded that of other 


De Har. Refþ. e. 19. In Brut. c. 19. 55. Cicero makes him 
«ne of the ſpeakers in 06 ey he compoſed 4 


Oratore. 
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F-R;665. men, but wherein it ſurpaſſed itſelf. Ir ſeems, 


$7. 4 


„the only thing which he blamed in that model, 


Aud. 


he propoſed — for his model, and, as 


was his not being daring and quick enough in his 
enterprizes, he himſelf immediately appeared 


attended with a guard of 3000 men, among 
whom were 600 Knights. This guard he called 


ide Anti. ſenate. He alſo publickly fold che fre- 


ad 


Herenn. I. 


Sylla. 


641. 1 Is. 
Ar- 


3d. 


: ih. c. 28. 


. 


huthnot. 


dom of the City to ſtrangers and freedmen b, and 


received the money at a table placed in the Fo- 


rum. One of his collegues had propoſed a Law 


for recalling thoſe exiles e, who had been ſem 


into baniſhment without being heard; but Sl 


picius would not ſuffer the Law to paſs. Af. 
terwards, neverthelefs, he himſelf propofed the 


fame Law, without allowing it to be the ſame, 


becauſe he had changed the word exiles into the 


words theſe who had been ejected by force. He 


then propoſed ſeveral other Laws, among which 


one prollibited the Senators from contracting 


debts 4 above the value of 2000 denarii. An- 
other ordered, that the new Citizens (mean- 


| ing the Italiant) and the freedmen ſhould not, 


in voting, be confined to certain tribes, but be dif 
perſed rhrough the whole ; a third v was for tranf- 


3 The Reman daes had ot a tle i ul the ih 


Citizenſhip... 1 FS 


It would ſeem, chat by the exiles are meant thoſe who 
had been baniſhed by the Lex Varia, mentioned above, p. 


111. 


Vet, after the death of Sulpicius, it was "ARG" that he 
himſelf had contracted debts to the amount of three millions 


of * that i is, 3 pounds ſterling. 
ferting 


4 4 
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ferring, from Hllo to Marius the conduct of the v. R. 665. 
Afatic expedition. R 


To defeat theſe projects, the Conſuls proclaim- 1. —— 
ed holidays, which laſted a long time, during 22%: in. 


Orat. in 


which, it was not lawful to aſſemble the Co- xproCorn. 


mitia : but the Tribune, having gathered about BY Gs 


him a multitude, went to the Senate-houſe, and l. i. a 383. 
commanded the Conſuls, Ponpeius and Sylla, to 38. © 
revoke their edict concerning the holidays, that 

the People might give their votes with regard 

o the Laws in queſtion. The Conſuls refuſed: 
Sulpicius party drew . their daggers; Pompeius 

made his eſcape, his ſon was killed, and Sylla, 

being cloſely purſued, took refuge in Marius's 

houſe. Some fay, that Marius let him out at W 
2 back · door: but Sylla, in his. , own Memoirs, GS 
quoted by Plutarch, denied that he took refuge 

in Marius's houſe, and affirmed, that Sulpicius 's 

followers forced him thither, and then obliged 

him to return to the Forum, and revoke the edict 

in queſtion ©, Be that as it will, it is certain, 

he revoked the edi&, for which reaſon Sulpicius 

left him in poſſeſſion of rhe Conſulſhip, degrad- | 

ing only his collegue Pompeius. Sylla, imme- 

diately after the tumult, left the City, and joined | 

his army, then employed in the fiege of Nola, 
vhich ſtill held out againſt the Republic. The 

Tribune, having obtained the Laws he =_ 


Vll. Pat, and Eutropius ſay, that Sylla was with an 
amy in Campania, during this tumult, contrary to what 
Plutarch, Appian, and Sylla's own Memoirs affirm. 12 
thoſe Memoirs of $y/la were genuine, it may reaſonably* be 
aked, why did not Paterculus follow them ?] 


R 2 poſed, 
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. 665. poſed i, f ſent two oflicers to Nola, to receive the 


D Al D army from Sy//a; but the ſoldiers fell upon 
36 'Con 0 them, and murdered them. Marius, in revenge, 
put to death many of Sy/la's friends in the City, 
und confiſcated their effects. In the mean time 

S5 Sylla marched his troops, conſiſting of 30,000 
of 8 foot, and 5000 horſe, towards Rome. Appian 
rells us, that they followed him very readily, 

becauſe they hoped, that under his conduct 

they ſhould enrich themſelves by the plunder 

of Ala, and feared Jeſt Marius would make uſe 

of another army in the Mithridatic war. All 

things were in confuſion at Rome. Some (among 

whom was the Couſul Pompeius) fled to the camp 

0 Sylla, while others, deſerting Sy/la 8, took 
refuge in the City. The Senate found them- bin 

ſelves obliged to obey the orders of Sulpicius and = 

Marius. Theſe, on Sylla*s approach, ſent to him 

two of the Prætors, Servilius and Brutus b, for- 

bidding him to proceed any farther on his march * 


According to Appian, Sulpicius concealed his deſign of the 
_ giving the conduct of the Mitbridatic war to- Marius, till after | 
ke tumule above mentioned, and his obtaining the Law, au- ; 
thorizing the new citizens and the freedmen to vote in all the Tus 
tribes : nor did Sylla ſuſpeRt any thing of the matter till be jour pal 
ed his army at Nola. Ccæ 
The ſame writer tells us, that none 1 8 Leak principal offcer 
Raid with him, except his Quæſtor. : 
b Ambaſladors were ſent ſeveral times to Sylla to enquire, rify 
why he approached the City in arms? to which he always WWF * th 
anſwered, that his deſign was to reſcue it from tyranny. àt I e an 
laſt Marius and Sulpicius fent orders to him, in the name of 4 
the Senate, not to come within five miles of Rau. N 


Appian- | * th; 
The ll 0 


* 
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ue ſoldiers inſulted thoſe Magiſtrates, pulled 


of their robes, and broke the Faſces of their 


Lictors. Hereupon the Senate diſpatched new 


Ambaſſadors to Sylla, intreating him not to 


come nearer the City, and promiſing to ſatisfy 
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him. He anſwered, that he would ſtay where 


he was - and, as if he intended ſo to do, ordered 


a camp to be marked out : but the Ambaſſadors, 


were no ſooner gone, than he detached two of 


his officers, with a body of men, to ſeize one of 
the gates of Rome, and the wall near the E/ 
quiine hill. The derachment entered the City, 


but the inhabitants drove them back to the foot 


of the walls. In that inſtant, /a arriving, com- 


manded his men to ſet fire to the houſes, and he 
himſelf gave the example. Marius, Sulpicius, 
and their followers, made what reſiſtance they 
could; and promiſed freedom to all ſlaves that 


would arm in their cauſe. Few or none daring 


to join them, they fled out of the City. Sylla 
marched on to the Capitol, where he aſſembled 


the Senate; and propoſed to them the banjſhe 


ment of Sulpicius, Marius, and the ſon of Ma- 
ius, together with nine more of their priuci- 


pal adherents. Of all the Senators, 2. Mucius 


S:evola was the only man who refuſed to concur 
in this vote; and when Sylla endeavoured to ter- 
rify him by menaces, he boldly anſwered, © Al- 
; though you ſhould threaten me with death, 
and give me up to thoſe ſoldiers, with whom 
you have ſurrounded the Senate-houſe, you 
* ſhall never perſuade me, for the ſake of a life, 
* now exhauſted to the dregs, to pronounce Ma- 
#23 « 7110S 
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The decree paſſed ; and it would ſeem that Ha, 
by edict, ſet a price upon the heads of the exiles, 


g and confiſcated their eſtates. 
Sulpicius, being taken through the treachery | 


of his ſlave, was put to death, and his head fixed 
upon the Roſtra. To reward the flave, Sylla 


gave him his freedom; and, to puniſh his trea- - 
chery, cauſed him to be thrown headlong from 


the Tarpeian rock. The two Conſuls, after 


their victory, took great care that the City ſhould 


not be pillaged by the ſoldiers. The next day, | 


having convened the general aſſembly, they nod. 


fied, chat, for the future, the People ſhould not be 
aſſembled by tribes, but by centuries, and that 
nothing ſhould be brought before the Comitia, 
till it had been firſt approved by the Senate. 
They likewiſe annulled all thoſe acts of Sulpicius, 
which had been paſſed ſince the proclamation of 


the holidays: and, to have a Senate at their de- 
votion, they created (if we may believe Appian) 


chree hundred new Senators. To the Conſul 


Pompeius was aſſigned the command of an ar- 

my, which then ſerved under his kinſman Cy. 

Pompeius Strabo, who had reduced Aſculum. 
Affairs being thus regulated, Sylla ſent his 


troops before him to Capua, intending ſoon to ſet 
out for Afia. The Marian faction, in the mean 


time, laid a ſnare (as it is ſaid) for his life, and 
the People were ſo exaſperated againſt him, that, 
at the election of certain magiſtrates, they not 


only paſſed by his nephew and his friend, but 


choſe two of the ene, whom they thought 


. 1 


tribes ; and Cinna had been gained. to fayour 
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the moſt diſagreeable to him. On this occa- 
ſon he affected to ſay, that he was pleaſed to ſee 


the People make uſe of the liberty he had pro 
cured them. 


When the Conſul Pompeius came to take Da 
command of the army appointed him, Strabo 


gave it up to him, without any ſeeming reluc- 
tance: But the next day, the ſoldiers, ſuborned 


by their old general, fell upon the Conſul, while 


be was ſacrificing, and killed him. Strabo pre- 
tended to be in great wrath for this murder, yer 
be reſumed his former command. | 

At Rome, & Sylla, to ingratiate himſelf with the 
People, fuffered them to give the Conſular faſces 
to L. Cornelius Cinna, a Patrician of their own 
party; but had the precaution to make him 
ſolemnly ſwear, he would Tupport bis intereſt, 


The other Conſul was Cn. Odtavius, a peace- 
able man, and a ſtri& obſerver of the Laws. | 


Cinna, raſh. in counſel (ſays Paterculus) but 
à man in action, dared what no man of virtue 
would dare, and performed what none but 4 
man of the greateſt reſolution could have per- 


formed. No ſooner did he enter upon his office, 


than he began to entertain projects for over: 
turning all that Sylla had done; and even ex- 


cited Vi irginius, A Tribune of the People, to accuſe 
him of 4 capital crime: But Ha, neglecting 
the accuſation, ſet out for his proyince. Accord- 


ing to Appran, the friends. of the exiles, depend- 


ing upon Cinna, began to revive Marius Propo- 
ſal of diſperſi ng the new Citizens among all the 
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58125 J. 


* 


this p roject, by a bribe of 300 talents: His 


collegue Octaviur undertook the cauſe of the 
old Citizens. On the day, when the Comitia met 


to determine concerning this affair, the two par- 


_ ries, each headed by a Conſul, came to a battle 


Plut. in : 


Sertors 


3 * 


in the F orum: victory declared for Oftavius, and, 
if one may believe Plutarch, near 10000 of 
the new Citizens were ſlain i. 

Anna, who had depended upon his ae 
ority in number, ſeeing his party, contrary to 
his expectation, defeated, ran up and down, 


inviting the ſlaves, by a promiſe of liberty, to 
take arms. This ſtratagem not ſucceeding, he 
left Rome, and made a progreſs through ſeveral 

towns of the allies, ſolliciting them every where 
to revok, and raifing money for the expences of 


the war. While he was thus employed, C. Ma- 


mus Gratidiames, C. Milbnius, and 2 Sertorius* £ 


_ * — » * f- 


| 251 dad Skin | the affair thus. Cinns and his party, 


armed with daggers' under their gowns,” took poſſeſſion of 
the Forum. Odavius, attended by the honeſter part of the 
People, armed likewiſe: with daggers, kept at home, till 
he Was informed, that the majority of the Tribunes, har- 
ing forbid proceeding to paſs the Law, the new Citizens 


Had driven them from the Roſtra; then he, and his followers, | 


broke like a torrent into the Forum, puſhed through the 


midſt of the croud, and having frighted away the rioters, 


2 to the temple of Cafter ; far. aut of regard to his col. 
be Jorbore te attack him. Nevertheleſs, the followers 
oa Gavius fell upon the new Citizens, killed many of 


| deu mg drove the reſt out of the city; 


Serterius, according to Plutarch, was preſent at the late 
in the Forum, and fled from thence together with 
Cima. He had, not long before, flood for the Tribuneſhip; 


bit though he was ou a favourite of the 'People, that, 


joined 
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joined him, but the Senate paſſed a decree a- V. R. 666. 
gainſt him to this effect: Becauſe Cinna has de- r 
ferted the Republic i in her danger, and called the 390. 
er to arms, we declare him fallen from his 
right of Citizenſhip, and depoſe him from the office 
of Conſul. In his place was ſubſtituted L. Cors 
nelius Merula, then Flamen Dialis. Hereupon 
Cinna haſtened to Capua, where was quartered 
a Roman army, and having gained the officers | 
who commanded it, and, by their means, got the 
troops convened, he entered the Aſſembly with- 
out the Faſces, and in the habit of a private 
man. Then, with tears, addreſſing himſelf to 
the ſoldiers : From you, Citizens, I received tbe 
honour of the Conſulſhip : what you gave me by your 
ſuffrages, the 8 enate, without conſulting you, has 
taken from me. This infury I do not lament ſo much 
for my own ſake, as for yours. What occafion will 
there be hereafter to court the favour of the tribes? 
What occafion for Aſſemblies and Comitia* And 
wherein can you be uſeful, if you ſuffer your deter- 
minations to be fo eafily annulled ? After com- 
plaining much of his own misfortunes, he rent 
his garment, and coming down from the place 
where he had harangued, threw himſelf upon 
the ground, before the Aſſembly. The ſoldiers, 
moved with compaſſion, raiſed him up, gave him 
back his Faſces, and deſired him to take cou- 
rage, and lead them wherever his affairs ſhould 
Nr That this eee might not be 
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loſt, both officers and ſoldiers immediate] ly took 
an ut of Hdelity to Cinna. 


In the mean time, Octavius and Merula made 
diligent preparation for the defence of Rome, 


and ſent to make levies of ſoldiers, not only 
| among t] the allies, * an the Gauls. They, 


7 
Ss » 


2 1 with his arm to che aſſiſtance of the 
epublic. He had continued at the head of 
this army ever ſince the murder of his kinſman 


( Sylla's collegue in the Conſulſpip), who had 


been appointed to command it, as we have be · 
fore obſerved. Some ſay, that Strabo firſt 
offered his ſervice. to Cinna, who rejected it: 
Others, that, by encouraging both parties, he 
fomented a war which he could eaſily have 
fuppreſſed i in the beginning. Be that as it will, 


he marched to Rome, and Joined Ofavius, but 


adted in ſuch a manner, as made it viſible he 
had nothing in view, but his own intereſt, 


Cinna, on the other hand, to give credit to his 
N party, ſent to recal Marius and his ſon from 


baniſhment. 


We have already ſeen, that  Sylla drove Ma: 


rius from Rome, and ſet 2 price upon his head. 
In the evening of that day, on which he made 
his eſcape, he arrived art a villa of his own, called 


- Salonium, and from thence ſent his ſon to ſome 


neighbouring farms belonging to his father · in- 
law Mucius, there to provide neceſſaries for 


their voyage. He himſelf went, in the mean 
time, to Oſtia, where his friend Numerius, have 


ing * him a hip, he, without ſtaying. for 
his 


8 
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his 45 but taking with him Granias, his wife's Y 
ſon by a' former Huſband, weighed * anchor. 
paſing along the coaſt of Italy with a favour- 
ible wind, lle Was in no lf arenen of 
one Geminius, a man of great intereſt at Tarra- 
tina, and his enemy. He therefore bade the 
failors keep off from that place, and they were 


willing to obey, but the wind changing, and blow- | 


ing hard from the ſea, and their veſſel being 

ſcarce able to reſiſt the waves, Marius, tc too, being 

indiſpoſed, and ſea- ſick, it was. with great difficulty 
they could get ſo far a as Gireeii, on this fide of 


20111 11 * is 
Tarracina. 


The ſtorm now increaſing, and t 19 55 rovi- 
ſions fail ing, 1 0 went on ſhore, and ee | 


. re evil, 22 8 on uncertain Pt 
-The land and the ſea were both perilous: thi 
feared ro meet | with people, and yet, Rs 


food, feared” more to meet with nobody. To- 


wards night they lit upon a few poor herdſmen, 
who, unhappily, had nothing to give them: but, 

nowing rius, mY adviſed him to get away, 
33 ſoon as poſſible, for they had ſeen a party 
of horke i in fearch of "him. Marius, leeing that 


his 3 Att ndants, ſpent 1 with long faſting, were un 
able, to g0 farther, turned aſide out of the < 00k | 
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prophecies, upon which, he ſaid, he depended. 


He told them, that, when he was a child, he 
brought home an eagle's neſt, in which were (e- 


ven young ones; and that his parents, much 
aſtoniſhed at the accident (for it is ſaid, that an 


eagle never hatches more than two), having con · 
ſulted the diviners, theſe had declared, that he 
would be the greateſt amongſt men, and be ſeven 
times 8 of the PERF 9 in his 


country. 


When he and his company were now — 


two miles and a half from Minturnæ, they eſpied 
a troop of horſe making towards them with all 


| ſpeed, and, at the ſame time, two ſhips pretty 
near the ſhore. Hereupon they ran as faſt as 


they could to the ſea, and plunging themſelves 
into it, ſwam to the ſhips: Granius, and thoſe 
that were with him, got into one of them, and 
paſſed over to the oppoſite iſland, called Ænaria. 


Marius, heavy and unwieldy, was, with much 


difficulty, borne above the water by two ſlaves, 


and put aboard the other ſhip, In this inſtant, 
the ſoldiers arrived at the ſea fide, and from 
thence called out to the mariners, to bring their 


veſſel to ſhore, or elſe to throw out Marius. 
He, on the other hand, beſought them with tears, 
not to deliver him up to his enemies. The ma- 
riners, after a conſultation, wherein they inclined 


ſometimes to the one ſide, ſometimes to the other, 


at length anſwered poſitively, that they would 
not deliver up Marius. But, ſoon after the ſol- 
diers were gone away, and out of fight, the ſai- 


295 1 the veſſel to an anchor, at the 
mouth 
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Chap, T.- 
mouth of the Liris, where it makes a great Fo 
marſh; and then they adviſed Marius to go on 356. 
ſhore, and refreſh himſelf, till the wind ſhould 36s Con. 
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come fair, which, they ſaid, would ſoon happen; 


for that when the ſea breeze fell, there generally 
aroſe a freſh gale from the marſh. Marius 


liſtened to their advice, and, when they had ſer 
him on ſhore, he laid himſelf down in a place 
not far from the ſea, not in the leaſt ſuſpecting 
what was to befal him: for the mariners, pre- 


ſently after, weighed anchor, and failed away, not 


thinking it excuſable to deliver Marius into the 


hands of thoſe who ſought to deſtroy him, nor 
conſiſtent with their own ſafety to protect him. 


Deſerted thus by all, he lay a good while ſilent 
on the ground: at length, collecting the remains 
of his ſtrength, he got up, and travelled along 
moſt diſconſolately. After wading through bogs, 


and ditches full of water and mud, he at laſt 


ſtumbled upon an old man's cottage, who worked 


in the fens. Falling at his feet, he beſought 


him to give aſſiſtance to a perſon, who, if he 


| eſcaped the preſent danger, would make him 


returns beyond his expectation. The poor man; 


whether he had formerly known Marius, or was 
then moved, ſays Plutarch, with the majeſty 


bf lils countenance, anſwered, If 1 you want only 
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reſt, you may repoſe yourſelf conveniently in my cot- 


tage; but if you dre flying from an enemy, I will 


hide you in a more retired and ſecret place. Ma- ; 


rius having deſired he would do him that good 
office, the old man led him to a cave by the river 
ide, and there covered bim with reeds, and other 
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22 T 6 £9 . 1211 0 ; 
15 hr do which, would. conceal, but not bur- 


den fim. | 


3:7 If £118 


carce had he laid himſelf down, when 
e Was, ſturbed by a great noiſe from the cot 
tage. 4 Iis enemy, Geminius, had ſent horſemen 


from Ta arracjns in purſuit, of him, and ſome of 


them appening to come that way, moſt ſeverely 
menaced the Poor old man, as one who had en- 
rertained and concealed an enemy of Rome. Ma- 
THUS, thinking himſelf, i in imminent danger, ſtrip- 


ped off his clothes,, and, leaving his concealment, 


plunged himſelf i into a great pool, of water. From 


thence his purſuers dragged, him naked, and all 
covered with ud, and, in that condition, carried 


„ . / NESS wigs S345 


into the bands of the magiftrates. There = 


been publiſhed throughout all the towns o of Italy, 
a decree of the Senate, importing, chat ſearch 


ſhould be made for him, and that he ſhould be 


Put to death, if he were found. The magiſtrates, 
therefore, i in obedience. to this decree, caſt him 


into priſon, and ſent a ſlave, belonging, to the 


Public, a Cimbrian by birth, to cut off his head: 


Liv. Epit. | 


I. Ixxvii. 
Vell. Pat. 
Val. Max. 


Plut. App. 


& alii. 


Cic. 
. 


for none of their own citizens would undertake 


the office. PN: 

Several authors have reported, chat , 
ſeeing the flave enter the priſon, ſaid ro him 
with a ſtrong voice, Haſt thou the audaciouſuee 
to kill Marius: ? and that, at theſe words, the 


Cimbrian inſtantly ran away into the town, and, | 


throwing down his ſword, before the, people, 


cried our, T have not the; power. to till Marius: 5 
neverrhelels, i it would ſeem, from certain paſſages 


in Cicero, that this ſtory is an invention of ſome 


— waned" pete? 8 * 
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of the later writers. Be chat as it will, the Min- 
zurnenſes furniſhed Marius with a ſhip and provi- 


ſons; he ſailed firſt to Anaria, where, haying 3 
= Granjus, and the reſt of his company, that 


had eſcaped thither, he, together With them, 
ſteered his courſe toward Africa. Want of 
water forced him to put in near Erys i in Sict 
A Roman Queſtor, who guarded that coaſt, + 


upon Marius at his landing, few ſixteen, of 


i» / 


his men, and was near taking him priſoner. The 
illuſtrious fugitiye, however, at length arrived i in 
ws, and went on ſhore | near Carthage, in the 

ope * Sextilius, the Prætor of that province, 


2 man to whom he had done neither good nor 


harm, would, out of mere compaſſion, aſſiſt him 
in his di ſtreſs. But ſcarce was he landed, when 
an officer from Sextilius forbad him to ſet foot i in 
that country, and declared to him,, that if. he 
dd 1 not obey, he would be treated. conformably 


to the decree of the Senate, as an enemy of 
12 Marius, ſtruck with aſtoniſhment at this 


7715 


ſenger. The man, at length, aſked him, what 


anſwer he ſhould carry 1 to the Prætor: :; Go 


Pad. Ts went again on board, and wan- | 
dered about in thoſe ſeas, a great part of the 


winter. His ſon Marius, who had taken refuge 
in 


— 


eſſage, remained a conſiderable time without 
Pei a word, his eyes fixed upon the meſ- 
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V. R. 666. in the court of Mandreſtal (or, as Plutarch calls 


Bef. Chr. 
86. 


him, Hiemp/al) $6 King of. Numidia, « came from 


5651 Conf. thence, and joined ! his father. 


. 


We left the younger Marius in Iiahy at ſome 


Farms belonging to Mucius, whither he had 
been ſent to get nieceſſaries for his father's voy- 


age, the very day his father fer fail from that 


country. While the ſon was buſy in executing 


his commiſſion, he had like to have been ſur- 
priſed by ſome troopers, who were in ſearch of 


His father; but, by the care of Mucius's ſteward, 


who had notice of their approach, he was pur 
into a cart covered over with beans, and con- 


veyed to his wife at Rome. From thence, to- 


8 with Cet hegus, and ſome others, he made 
his eſcape in the night, went on board a ſhip, 
paſſed into Africa, and there implored the pro- 


tection of the King of Nuniidia. Hiempſal | 
treated Him, and his companlons, with great ci- 


vility ; but whenever they expreſſed an intention 
to depart, found ſome pretekt or other to detain 
them, and it was nianifeſt he made thoſe de- 
lays with no good deſign, An accident contri- 


bured greatly to their preſeryation, The hard 


fortune of young Marius, who was very hand- 


ſome, nearly touched one of the King's concu- 


bines; and this her pity was the beginning of her 


love, and a veil to cover it. At firſt, he avoided 


all engagements with her; but, finding he had 


no other probable way of making his eſcape 
from Numidia, and that her paſbon was no leſs 
generous than violent, he returned it with kind- 
| 'wels ; ; and the, i in Fred, procured Tum, and his 


friends, 
2 
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friends, the means of eſcaping. Having joined 


his father, they left Africa, and failed for Italy, | 
| 365 Conf. 


whither Marius, as was before mentioned, had 
been invited by Cinna. As ſoon as they landed, 
they ſet about raiſing ſoldiers. Marius pro- 
claimed liberty to all ſlaves that would arm in his 
quarrel, and, in a ſhort time, got together a con- 
ſderable body of troops; which was ſoon after 
ſtrengthened by 500 of his party from Rome. 


He then ſent a depuration in form to Cinna, offer- 


ing to ſerve under him, and obey his orders as 
Conſul. All Cinna's officers, except Sertorius, 
were of opinion, that Marius ſhould be received. 
Sertorius, a great warrior, but prudent and mo- 
derate, and who dreaded the revengeful temper 
of Marius, remonſtrated to Cinna, that, without 
the aſſiſtance of Marius, he was powerful enough 


to triumph over his enemies; that Marius, if 


received, would rob him of the glory and ad- 
rantage of the war, and prove a troubleſome 


and unfairhful partner in the government. Cinna 


owned all this to be very juſt and ſolid; but he 


added, With what face can I reject a man, whom 


I myſelf have invited to join with me in the war ? 
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v. R. 666. 


Bef. Chr. 
26. 


To which Sertorius replied, I thought Marius 


had come into Italy of his own accord, and there- 
fore I only confilered what, in that caſe, was ex- 
bedient to be done. But he nce he is here by your 
invitation, you oug ht not to have even deliberated, 
whether you are to receive and employ him. Your 


promiſe 2 ON ets all on =: and un- 


| certainty.” 
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V. R. 666. (inna hereupon wrote immediately to Marius, 


Plat. in gave him the title of Proconſul, and ſent him 3 
Mar. the faſces, and other badges of that dignity. 7 
Marius would not accept of theſe honours: he 1 

ſaid, they did not ſuit with his preſent misfor- 1 

tunes. From the day that he fled from Kune, 5 

he had worn an old robe, and neglected his hair ſo 

and beard; and he walked ſlowly, like a man th 
oppreſſed with calamities : but, through the 8 

diſguiſe of that doleful countenance, ſomething 4 

was diſcerned ſo fierce, that he rather created 5 

Abb. de error. than moved compaſſion. After he had f 
Ball. Civ. joined Cinna, they marched together, and en- * 
"oe camped on the Tiber: Cinna and Carbo over- 8 
Mar. againſt Rome; Sertorius above it; and Maris 
2 ' lower down towards the ſea. The laſt applied ” 
App- loc. himſelf to cut off all proviſions, that were ſent 5 
= up the river to ſupply the city; and he poſſeſſed , 
bimſelf of ſeveral of the maritime towns; and, 7 p 

among the reſt, of Oſtia, which, having reduced 4 

it by force, he plundered; and maſſacred the 
greateſt part of the inhabitants. Cinna ſent 2 7 

party of ſoldiers to take poſſeſſion of Ari minun, f 

that no aſſiſtance might be ſent to Rome from and 

Gaul. Appius Claudius, to whom the guard of * 
Janiculum had been intruſted, received Marius 0 

and Cinna into the place; but they were driven s 

cout again by Pemperus Strabo, and the Conſul . I 
Octavius. Strabo being ſoon after killed by a MW . 

flaſh of lightening k, the ſole command of the 2 


x Pell. Pat. reports, that the plague raged in both armies. Row 
He adds, that the joy for the death of Pompeius was almoſt 
balanced by the grief for the loſs of fo many citizens as died by out 
the ſword, or the peſtilence. | to tr 
8 | | army 
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Plutarch) of this Conſul, was not ſo detrimental 


259 
army devolved to Ofavius. The incapacity (ſays V. R. 666, 


Plu t. in 


to the public affairs, as was his too ſcrupulous Mar. 


attachment to the laws: for when they adviſed 
him to ſet the ſlaves at liberty Cin order to make 
ſoldiers of them, and prevent their going over. to 
the enemy], he anſwered, that he could never 
gire to ſlaves the privileges of that city, the gates 
of which he had, in obedience to the laws, ſhut 
againſt Caius Marius. 

About this time, Metellus Prius, the fon of Nu- 
nidicus, arrived at Rome. He had lately com- 
manded an army in Samnium, where the Social 


App. loc. 


Cit. 


War was not totally extinguiſhed ; and the Se- 


nate had deſired him to make peace with the 
Samnites upon any honourable terms, and lead 
his forces to the defence of his country; but 
while he heſitated about granting the conditions 


inſiſted upon by the enemy, Marius yielded to 


all their demands, and they joined. themſelves to 
bis party. 

At Rome, the ſoldiers of Octavius deſerted him, 
and offered their ſervice to Metellus, who was 
much the better General; but, upon his reproy- 
ng them roughly, and ordering them back to the 
Conſul, they went over to Cinna. 

Marius, in the mean time, reduced Antium, Ari. 
cia, Lanuvium, and ſeveral other towns, where 
the Romans had magazines of proviſions. After 


Plut. in 


Mar. 


Appian. 


P. 392+ 


this, the confederate Generals drawing nearer to 


Rome, Octavius, Craſſus, and Metellus, marched 
out to oppoſe them, but did not think it adviſable 
to truſt the ſafety of their country to the hazard 
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; of a rae Cinna having proclaimed liberty to 
All the laves in the city, who ſhould join him, 


they flocked to him from thence in crouds. The 


Senate terrified hereby, and fearing the diſcon- 


tent of the people, who ſuffered greatly through 
want of proviſions, ſent deputies to Cinna to ne- 
gociate a peace. His firſt queſtion to them was, 
whether they had a commiſhon to treat with him 
as Conſul, or as a private perſon : and they not 


giving him a ſatisfactory anſwer, could effect no- 


thing. After their return to the city, Cinna ad- 
vanced and encamped under the walls. Multi. 
tudes went over to him, ſome through fear of fa 
mine, others becauſe they favoured his cauſe, 
and his nearneſs gave them an opportunity to 
eſcape. The Senate, unwilling to depoſe Meruls, 
who had been appointed Conſul in the room of 
Cinna, were in great perplexity. But Merula, 
that he might be no hindrance to the public tran- 


quillity, voluntarily laid down his office; and the 


Senate immediately diſpatched new deputies to 
Cinna, with orders to acknowledge him as Conſul !. 
They required no other condition of peace, - but 


his tak ing an oath, not to put to death any of the 
citizens. He refuſed to ſwear n, but gave them 


his promiſe, that none ſhould. by ſlain with his 


knowledge, or conſent; and even deſired, that the 


According to the Epitome of Livy, I. xxx. the Nobles, 


forced by the incapacity and treachery of the Generals and fo 


' .  diers, who, corrupted by money, either would not fight, or 


went over to the enemy, received Cinna and Marius into the 


ag: pie ſays, that both Cinna and Marius took an oath 


not to kill Odavius. 


Conful | 


29 


Chat ap. x. The Roman Hiſtory. 


Conſul Ocravius might leave Rome, leſt ſome 
misfortune ſhould befal him. Marius was ſtand- 
ing next to Cinna's tribunal. He did not ſpeak 


a word, but the gloomineſs of his countenance, 


and the malice that appeared in his eyes, ſuffi- 


| ciently prognoſticated, that he would oon fill the 
city with ſlaughter. 

Shortly after this conference, Cinna entered 
Rome, ſurrounded with ſoldiers, but Marius 
ſtopped at the gate, ſaying angrily, That he was 


an exile, and forbidden by the laws to enter the 
City : if therefore they wanted his preſence, they 
muſt reverſe the decree of his baniſhment, The 
people accordingly were afſembled ; but ſcarce 
had three or four of the tribes given their votes, 


when he, throwing off the maſk, entered the 


city with his guards : a band of about 4000 of 
the ſtouteſt ſlaves, whom he had choſen to be 
miniſters of his cruelty. Inſtantly the gates were 
ſhut, that none might eſcape, and a flaughter 
enſued, as in a town taken by aſſault. C. and 
L Fulius, with many other conſiderable Senators, 
were murdered, and, among the reſt, Antonius 


the orator, whoſe head Marius cauſed to be fixed 


upon the Roſtra. The Conſul Octavius was 
ſlain on his tribunal. Anc harius, a man of Præ- 


torian rank, coming to pay his compliments to 


Marius, was murdered by the guards, becauſe 
their General took no notice of him; and from 
that time thoſe ſlaves made it their practice to 
murder every man whoſe ſalutation Marius did 
not return: fo that even his friends never ap- 


proached him, but with terror. 
8 3 5 
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In the midſt of theſe murders, Marius aſſembled 
the People, and made a ſpeech to them (Cicero 


tells us, he was himſelf preſent, and obſerved, - 


that the cld ſoldier, far from being diſpirited by 
his adverſities, ſeemed to have the ſtrength of 
his mind renewed). When he had recounted the 


ſeries of his late fufferings, he told the People, 


that, being now reſtored to his dignity, and har. 


ing recovered all that he had loſt, it ſhould ſtill | 


be his principal care to preſerve that courage and 


| virtue which he had never loſt. 


After the firſt fury of ſlaughter, the tyrants 


reſolved to proceed againſt ſome of their ene- 
mies, by way of trial. Merula, to avoid an 
unjuſt ſentence, cauſed his veins to be opened. 


As he was prieſt of Jupiter, it was not lawful 


Plut. in 
Mar. & in 


Fertor. 


for him to die with the mitre on his head: he 
therefore left a writing behind him, ſignifying 
that, before his death, he had put off chat ſacred 
ornament. 

Catulus, the callegue of Marius in the Cin. 
Brian war, ſmothered himſelf with the vapour 
of charcoal. It is reported, that Marius, when 
the friends of Catulus interceeded for him, made 
no anſwer but, he muſt die, he muſt die. 

Some authors ſay, that Cinna began to ceaſe 
hs cruelties ; but that Marius, growing daily 
more thirſty of blood, proceeded to deſtroy every 
man of whom he had the leaſt ſuſpicion ; till at 
length Cinna and Sertorius, having ſurpriſed, and 
ſurrounded with ſoldiers, the murderous guards 
of Marius, put every man of chen to death. 


warf 


Chap. xi. The Roman Hiſtory. 


Many of the Nobles fled to Sylla, then in 
Greete: his wife and children likewiſe, with ſome 


difficulty, eſcaped to him, and he learnt from 
them, that his enemies had burnt bis houſe, and 
_ ravaged his lands. 


When the time came for chuſing 8 


magiſtrates, Marius and Cinna declared them- 
ſelves ConsULs, without ſo much as the form of 
aſſembling the Comitia. On the day of their in- 
auguration, Marius cauſed a Senator, named Sex. 
Licinias, to be thrown from the Tarpeian rock. 
His own death ſoon after put a ſtop to his cruel- 
ties. He died, according to the moſt probable 
account, of a pleuritic fever, on the 13th of Fa- 
mary, about the ſeventy-firſt year of his age. 
To grace his funeral, C. Timbria (at this time 
Quzſtor Urbanus) ordered . Scæuola (the Ponti- 
fex Maximus) to be put to death; and hearing 
afterwards, that he might recover of the wound 
he had received, ſummoned him to take his trial 
before the People. When ſomebody aſked Fim- 
bria, Of what crime he could accuſe ſo good a man? 
he anſwered, Of not having received in his body 


the whole of the weapon with which be Was 
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The Roman Hifory, Book VII. 


CHAP. XI. 


VALERIUS Miet officiated by Cinna in the 
Cor:fulſhip for the remainder of the year 667, it 
_ bikewiſe appointed by him to ſucceed to Sy LLA' $ 

command in Aſia. 

An account of the progreſs of Michridates, after 
hrs defeating the three Roman Generals in 665, 

The arrival of Sylla in Greece in 666. He: 
there vanquiſbes the armies Mithridates. 


_ SyLLa paſſes into Aſia, and concludes a peace 


with the King of Pontus (in 668); returns into 
Greece in 669; (being the 4th Conſulſhip if 
Cix Na, and the 3d year of his holding that 
niagiſtracy by uſurpation). From Athens SYLLa 

- rites a menacing letter to the SENATE, who 
had ſuffered him to be declared an exile, and 
to be loaded with other injuries and indignities. 
In 670, he lands in Italy, totally ſubdues the 
Marian faction; and proſcribes theſe of his ene- 
mies, who had eſcaped his ſword; and, in 671, 
he is conſtituted PERPETUAL DICTATOR. «+ 


N the death of Marius, Cinna choſe L. 
Valerius Flaccus to be his collegue in the 
Conſulſhip, appointing him to ſucceed Sy/la in 
the conduct of the war againſt Mithridates n, and 


giving him Fimbria for his lieutenant. 


» The king of Pontus, by ſeizing the effects of the Publicans, 
and of all the other Jtalians in Ita, had occaſioned an almoſt 


. univerſal bankruptcy in Rome. Valerius, before he ſet out upon 
bis expedition, publiſhed a law, importing, that the debtors 


We 


I * 


| Chip. xi. 


r Roman Hifory. 


We left Mithridates, in 665, victorious over 
the Roman armies in A/ia Propria, and maſter of 


all rhar country, and the iſlands adjacent, except 


Rhodes, This prince, a ſecond Hannibal in his 


hatred to the Romans, diſpatched circular letters 
throughout A/a, directing, that the people, on a 


certain day, ſhould maſſacre all the Halians that 
were in that country; men, women, and children, 
freenten, and ſlaves: and that the effects of the 
ſlain ſnould be diſpoſed of, part to his own trea- 
ſury, and part to the aſſaſſins; and he forbad the 


people, under pain of death, to ſpare the life of 


any Italian, or to bury him, when dead. Fourſcore 
thouſand o of that nation periſhed in this maſſa- 4 
cre; and the cruelty, with which the Aatics 
executed the vengeance of Mithridates, ſhewed 
plainly (ſays Appian) that they were actuated 
more by hatred to the Romans, tan fear of the 


King. 


After this he n Rhodes, by ſea and land, 
with all his forces; but miſcarried in the enter- 
prize P. To hinder the Romans from entering 
Aſie, he reſolved to tranſport the war into Europe. 


With this view he ſent his youngeſt ſon (called 


Plut. in 


ſhould not be obliged to pay to their creditors, more than 

one quarter of the principal ſums they owed. Gre. pro L. 

Manil. e. 7. Pell. Pat. |. ii. c. 23. 

Phe. (in Sylla) makes the number amount to 1 50,000. 
Ge. (Foe. vir.) tells us, that notwithſtanding the Rhodians 

wee beſieged by Mithridates, and that they particularly hated 


merly y Him in the moſt conſpicuous part of their 


town. 
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- The Roman Hiſtory. Book VII. 


by ſome 4rcathias, by others, Ariarathes) with 


3 a powerful army, through Thrace into Macedon, 


1 Cond. 


Archelaus, the ableſt of his generals, he commiſ- 
ſioned to go with a fleet to Greece, in order to 


bring over to his party the people of that coun- 


try, either by perſuaſion or force; and diſpatched 


Poſidon. 


ap. Athen. 


v. 13. 


exhorted them to fide with the King; aſſuring 


Metrophanes, another of his generals, i into Eubea, 


and to the ſea-coaſt of Theſaly. 


The Athenians (we are not told for what cauſe) 
had been condemned to a ſine by the Romans, 


and their magiſtrates forbidden to exerciſe their 


functions: and Ariftion, an Epicurean philoſo- 
pher, whom they had ſent on an embaſly to 


Mithridates, being gained by that monarch, had 


them, that the popular government ſhould be 
reſtored, and that not only the public would be 
benefited, but private perſons would reap great 
advantages from the alliance of ſo powerful, and 


ſo generous a prince. The people, dazzled with 


theſe proſpects, gave a favourable anſwer, and 


the chief men of the city, finding themſelves un- 
able to reſtrain. the madneſs of the multitude, 


paſſed into Italy, and took refuge iu Rome. 
Archelaus ſubdued the iſland Delos, which had 
revolted from the Athenians, flew there 20,000 


189. men, moſt of them 7taltans, and plundered the 


temple of Apollo 4. The illand he reſtored to the 


Athenians, and depoſited in their city the booty 


he had taken. But, under pretence of guarding 


it, he ſent along with i it 2000 ſoldiers, by whoſe 


"FÞ Pauſanias (in 2 c. 23.) alcribes theſe actions to an- | 
other of Mithridate.'s generals , 1 Menotbanes. 
aſſiſtance 


nce 


Chap. vii. The Roman Hifory. 
aſiſtance Ariſtion aſſumed to himſelf the chief 


power in Athens, and put to death, or delivered 


up to Mit hridates, all the citizens that adhered | 


to the Romans. Archelaus likewiſe brought over 
to his maſter's intereſt, the Ache@ans, the Lacedæ- 
montans, and the Bœotians, and reduced the Cy- 
clades, and all the other iſlands, as far as the 
promontory of Malæa. At the fame time Me- 
trophanes landed in Eubæa, and, ſoon after, pil- 
laged the territories of Demetrius and Mag neſia. 
Some ſay, that Bruttius Sura, the lieutenant of 


Sentius, Prætor of Macedon, not only attacked 


Metrophanes, and drove him out of the country, 
bur gained three victories over Archelaus (or, 
according to ſome, fought with him three days 
ſucceſſively with equal advantage) and forced 
him to confine himſelf ro his fleet. 

Sylla [in the year of Rome 666] arrived in 


Greece with five legions and ſome Italian cohorts. 


Having received ſupplies of men and money 
from Mtolia and Theſſaly, he marched into Attica 
againſt Archelaus. In his way, almoſt all the 
Bzotians ſubmitted to him, with the ſame readineſs 


they had declared for Mithridates. Soon after, 


the other towns of Greece, except Athens, dil- 


_ Patched deputies to him, offering to put them- 
| ſelves under his protection. Lucullus, whom he 
had ſent before him, obliged Sentius to retire 
into Macedon; and the general, on his arrival, 
left part of his forces to befiege Athens ; while 
he himfelf went to attack the Piræeus (the port 


of that city) where Archelaus had ſhut himſelf 
up. . 


Athens 


Plut. in 
Sylla. 


Plut. in 
Sylla. 
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268 
Y.R. 667. 


Plin. 1 vii. 


Abm. 


Cor. Nep. 
in Them. 
App. Mi- 
thrid. p. 
190. 


e Roman Hiſtory. Book VII. 


Athens was divided into two parts; the one 
called Cecropia, from its founder Cecrops; the 


other Athens, from the Greek * name of Minerva, 


its protectreſs. T hey were ſeparated only by a 


wall, and one common rampart encloſed them. 


On the weſt ſide of the city ran the Cephiſus; 
on the eaſt the Iliſus. Phalerum had been an- 


ciently the port of Athens, till the time of Themi- 
oc les, who, finding a bay near the Cephiſus, more 


large and commodious, built there the port Piræ - 


eus. Pericles raiſed walls about it forty cubits 
high, and of a very extraordinary thickneſs; 
and on each fide the road, five miles in length, 
berween it and the city, he built a ſtrong wall. 


Athens had alſo another port, called Mwunychia, 


leſs than the Pirgeus : it was nearer the town, 
er with the ſea, and well fortified. 


Sylla, at firſt, thought to carry the Pirgeus by | 


A Sas but being repulſed by Archelaus, he re- 
tired to Eleuſis and Megara, between Athens and 


Corinth, in order to build towers and engines 


for carrying on the ſiege in form. For this 


work, he cut down the ſacred woods about 


Athens, and the trees of the fine walks belonging 
to the academy 9, and the Lyceum. He demoliſhed 
the long walls that joined the Piræeus to the 


city, and turned them into ramparts, upon which 


| © The academy was a part of the Ceramicus without the 
city, from which it was diſtant about ſix furlongs. It was 


the place where Plato and his followers held their lectures. 
Hipparchus, the ſon of Pififratus, ſurrounded it with a wall. 
The Lyceum was ſituate on the banks of the 7/;ſus, and ſacred 
to Apollb Abxios, from whence it had its name. There 


and the Peripateticis taught, 


1 | | he 


mim ow . & - 6&9 end . (nd , om . 


350 oat ws 


1 


01 


is ee his engines 80 great were his pre- F. R. 667: 


parations, that, for the ſervice of the engines * 


alone, he kept 29,000 mules conſtantly employed. 365 Conf. 


And, as he wanted large ſums of money for car- nam ro 
t. in 
rying on the war, he ſent to the council of the sylla. 


 Amphidtyons, or depuries, from the ſtates of Greece, 
then aſſembled ar Delphi, and deſired they would 


ſend him the riches af Apollo's remple in that 
place; adding, that the treaſure would be ſafer 


with him, or, if he ſhould be obliged to make uſe 


of it, he would take care to return the value. 
To receive this treaſyre by weight, he ſent one 
of his friends, named Caphrs, who, being unwilling 
to violate the holy place, wrote to Hilla, that, 
on his arrival at Delphi, the ſound of Apollo's lyre 


had been heard from the ſanctuary: thinking to 


terrify the general with an apprehenſion of the 
anger of the God. The Proconſul returned an- 
ſwer, that he much wondered Caphis had not 


made the juſt reflection on what had happened: 


that muſic was a ſign of joy, and not of anger: 
that therefore he might boldly take away the 
rreaſure, and be well aſſured that the God was 
kind, and offered it. It was accordingly delivered 
up to Caphis, nor did the inhabitants of Olympia 
and Epidaurus dare to refuſe him the conſecrated 
treaſures in the temples of Jupiter and A/cula- 


| Pius. | 


Sylla, haying Gniſhed his works, cu the App. P. 


| hege of the Pirzeus. Archelaus neglected no- 191 


ching that could conduce to the defence of the 


"ts or to the annoyance of the beſiegers. 


Upon the walls he erefted moveable towers, 
equal 
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Bef. Chr. 
$5, 
366 Conſ. 


The Roman Hifory. Book VII. 
Y.R.667. equal in height to thoſe uſed by Sylla; ſent for 


a reinforcement of troops from Chalcrs, and the 
Greek iſlands; armed the mariners of his fleet; 
and, in a general ſally by night, repulſed the R. 


man, and burnt one of their galleries (they had 


Frontin. 


Stratag. I. 


iv. c. 1. 8 
IT» 


App. P- 
192. 


Plut. in 
Sylla. 


but two) with all its appurtenances. Sylla pu- 
niſhed ſome of the cohorts, which had given 


| ground, by obliging them, in the next engage- 


ment, to fight in the van, without ſhoes, and with 
their clothes ungirt ; and, as for the damage done 
to the engines, it was repaired in ten days time. 
Archelaus therefore made a ſecond eruption upon 
the works. The attack was briſk, but, by the ob- 
ſtinate reſiſtance of thoſe cohorts, which had re- 


_ colled in the laſt action, and, by the fingular bra- 


very of Murena, a Legionary Tribune, the Af 
atics were at length forced to retire, after a loſs 
of near 2000 men. Their general ſtaid fo long 
without the gates, endeavouring to ſtop the run- 


«aways, that he was ſhut our, and had been taken 


priſoner, if the beſieged had not expeditiouſly 
drawn him up by a cord to the top of rhe wall. 


Winter now came on, which obliged Sylla to 


abate ſomewhat of his ardour, and retire to Eleu- 


Ait. The fiege, however, was continued, and fre- 
quent ſkirmiſhes happened between the Romans 


and the Afratics, 

All this while, Athens was ſo cloſely ſhut up, 
that it could receive no ſupplies of proviſions, 
and there was a great ſcarcity in the town. Ari- 
ſtion, nevertheleſs, ſpent his time in debauchery 
and feaſting with his companions, and is faid to 


have railed from the walls at the Proconſul and 
bis 


Chap. xi. T. be Rant Hiſtory. | 271 


- his beloved wife Metella. Archelaus had plenty Y.R. 667. 
0 ol every thing in the Piræeus, becauſe he com- 
2 manded the harbour; and Mithridates's fleet 355 Conſ. 
Cy commanding the ſeas frequently cut off Syllzs pit in 
af - proviſions. To remedy this evil, the Roman ſent Lucull. 

ad his Quæſtor Lucullus with five ſhips, in the middle App: on 


of winter, to Rhodes, and the eaſt, to get toge- 

ther a fleet. The Rhodians durſt not put to ſea, 

for fear of meeting with the ſhips of Mithrida- 

tes : the Quæſtor therefore failed ro Egypt, to 
aſk aſſiſtance of Ptolemy; but the King would 
enter into no alliance with Sy/la, leſt he ſhould 

thereby draw the war into his own country. 

Lucullus, however, was furniſhed with a conſider- 

able number of ſhips from the maritime towns 

of Syria, | 5 
Ilt has been already mentioned, that Mithrida- App. Mi- 
tes ſent his youngeſt ſon with an army through dd. P. 
Thrace into Macedon. The young prince, joined Liv.Epit. 
by a multitude of Thraczans, drove out of the 3 
laſt mentioned country, the few Romans he found eit. 
there, ſubdued it totally, and then marched to 

oppoſe Sy lla; but died, on the way, at Tidæum. 

The approach of this army made the Proconſul 

redouble his efforts to reduce Athens and the 
Piræeus. Archelaus made repeated attempts to 

ſupply the city with proviſions; but the Romans 

never failed to diſappoint him: for they had 

always timely notice of his deſigns. Two ſlaves 

in the Piræeus, either out of inclination for the 

Romans, or from a view to their own ſafety, wrote 

the reſolutions of the beſieged on balls of lead, - 

which they threw by ſlings into the enemies 

F | N camp. 
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7 Ze Roman H y. Book vn. 


Y. R. 667. camp. The Afatic general, finding the Romans 


14 Chr 
166 Conf. 


AS 


always ready, concluded he was betrayed. 10 


draw the beſt advantage, therefore, from the 

treachery, he caufed a fally to be made upon 
the beſiegers, at the fame time that he ſent out a 
convoy of proviſions for Athens. The ſucceſs 
anſwered his expeQation : Sylla became maſter 


2 conyoy; but the garriſon burnt ſeveral of 


the Roman engines. The reſt of the Roman works 


' Archelaus endeavoured to deſtroy by ſap, but his 
purpoſe being diſcovered by the tottefing of one 


of rhe engines, the Romans immediately withdrew 
it, and filled up the hollow. After this example, 
they fell to ſapping in their turn, and the pi- 
oneers of the two parties frequently met, and 
fought under ground. At length the beſiegers 
found means to undermine the wall in ſeveral 
places ; but ſupported it with timbers, from which 
timbers, to the entrance of the mine, they laid a 
rrain of ſulphur, pitch, and other combuſtible 


matter. After this, when they had made a breach 


above with their battering rams, Sylla led his 
men to the aſſault, ordering fire to be put to the 


combuſtible matter in the mine. Very ſoon the 


wall came tumbling down in ſeveral places; and, 


during the conſternation of the beſieged; the Ro- 


mans lodged themſelves in the breaches, and 


| {gil of 9 N ineffectual to get poſſeſſion 


burnt one of Archelaus' 5s towers. But he, en- 


couraging his ſoldiers, and bringing freſh men 


to ſucceed thoſe who had given way, made fo 
obſtinate a defence, that all the bravery and 


4 


Chap. xi. 


of the place. The Roman, after a. long attack, V. R. 667. 
— 


The Roman Hiſtory. 


ſounded a retreat, in order to give his weary 
troops ſome repoſe. The garriſon, in the night, 


built up another wall, not exactly on the foun- 


dations of the old one, but in the form of ſe- 
reral creſcents ; the horns projecting towards the 
enemy. Next day Sylla attempted, with all his 
forces, to deſtroy this work ; imagining it might 


eaſily be done, while new and unſettled. Hows 


ever, he met with ſo warm, a reception from 


the garriſon, * eſpecially that part of it which 


defended the horns of the creſcents, and galled 
his flank, that he- was forced to give over his 
enterprize. And being, doubtleſs, convinced 
that it was impracticable to take the Piraeus with 
the troops he then” had before it, he contented 
himſelf with keeping it blocked up on the land 
fide, and turned his chief efforts againſt Athens ; 
purpoſing, wllen he ſhould be maſter of the city, 
to bring more forces to the attack of the port. 
The city was already in the utmoſt diſtreſs for 
want of proviſions. . Ariſton alone, and the com- 


panions of his ryranny, enjoyed plenty, while the 


citizens were reduced to feed upon horſes, dogs, 


boiled leather, and rhe herbs thar grew on old 


273 


App. p- 
195 


Plut. in 
Sylla. 


walls. The tyrant had even the inhumanity 


to inſult the people in this extremity, to which 
he himſelf had brought them. He refyſed to give 


2 little oil, to ſupply the ſacred lamp which 


fed the perpetual fire in Minerva temple ; 3 and 
when the high prieſteſs defired of him, in her 
great indigence, half a buſhel of barley, he ſent 


her, in derifion, that Wc of pepper. The 5 


Vo. VII. enceſſire 


Dio Caſſ. 
ap. Valeſ. 


Flut, ĩ in 


SyIla. 
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Y. R. 667. OE? miſery of the Athenians cobſtrained 


1 Chr 


* Conſ. 


The Roman H. Hilary. Book VII. 


them to petition their tyrant, that he would 


come to an accommodation with the Romans, 
Their Prieſts and Senators, in a body, went to 


him with this requeſt, but he inſolently cauſed 


them to be driven from his preſence with blows, 


However, when at length Sylla appeared before 


the town, Ariſtion, ſeeing no way to eſcape, was 
prevailed upon to ſend a deputation to him. 


The men he choſe for that commiſſion, were 
two or three of the companions of his debau- 
chery. Theſe, when admitted by the Proconſul 


to an audience, inſtead of making any propoſal 


tending to the preſervation of the city, began 


We * pompous harangue in praiſe of Theſeus and 
Eumol pus, and the exploits of the Athenians 2. 


gainſt the Perſians. 
pertinence, bad them be gone with their rheto- 
ric; adding, the Reman People have not ſent me 
; bither to ſchool, but to puniſh Rebels. 


Sylla, tired with their im- 


During this conference, ſome old men of the 


2 Athenians were overheard, in the Ceramicus With- 


* 


place, called the Heptachalchos. 


out the city, blaming the tyrant for neglecting 


to guard a weak part of the wall, oppoſite to i 

The Roman 
general, being informed of this, went to view the 
wall; and finding the place acceſſible in that 
part, made an aſſault in the night of the firſt at 


March, and ſucceeded. 


p. MI. 


thrid. p. 


195. 


Plut. in 
Sylla. 


No ſooner was he maſter of the town, than, 


by his order, the ſoldiers put to the ſword all the 
inhabitants that fell ig their way; without diſtinc- 
tion of 2 or age. Such a ante of blood was 


ſpl 


Chap. xi. The Roman Hiſtory. 


ſpilt in the ſtreets, that it flowed out of the N. R. 667. 


gates. Many of the Athenians, believing their 
native city was going to be deſtroyed, killed 
themſelves, that they might not ſurvive its ruin. 
Ariſtion, with ſome of his adherents, retired into 
the citadel; but it was not long before want of 
water couſtrained him to ſurrender at diſcretion. 
The firſt fury againſt the Athenians being now 
abated, Sy/la, at the requeſt of Midias and Cal 
liphon, two Athenian exiles, and of all the Roman 
Senators in his camp, ſpared the reſt of the ci- 
tizens, ſaying, that he pardoned the living for the 
ſake of the dead ; meaning the great men which 
Athens had produced. Nevertheleſs, he deprived 
the Athenians of the privileges of chooſing their 


own magiſtrates, and making laws. He alſo 


condemned to death Ariſtion, together with his 
counſellors, his generals, and all the miniſters 
of his tyranny ; but the execution of the r 


was deferred till another time. 
The Pirgeus ſtill remained to be reduced. Sylls 


ledall his forces againſt ir, and Archelaus defend- 
ed it, with his wonted courage and ability. Ac- 
cording to Florus, Sylla beat down the wall ſix 


times, and Archelaus as often reſtored it. Ne- 


ceſſity, however, at length compelled the brave 


Aſiatic to abandon the place: and he then re- 
tired to the port of Munychia. The Roman, 
demolithed the fortifications of the Piræeus, and 
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Be o Chr. 
166 Font. 


Nad. p, 


Florus, l. 


ili. C. Go. 


burnt the ſtore-houſes, together with the _—_ 


nificent arſenal built by Philo. 


Archelaus ſoonquitted Munychia, and went into App. loc; 
Beotia, and from thence into Theſſaly. There he 


T 2 aſſembled 


cit. 
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Plut. in 
Sylla. 


the enemy. This he was blamed for, becauſe 


But Sy//a wanted proviſions; and Attica, naturally 


the guidance of Caphis, eſcaped the enemy, who 
endeavoured to intercept him; and, paſſing over 


App. p. 
297. 
Plut. in 


Sylla. 


1 a general action; nevertheleſs, being prevailed 


Boman general would have accepted the chal- 


7. be Roman H! ory. Book VII, 


Greece, and ſent for the army of Archathius, now 
under Taxes, to come and join him. Taxiles o- 
beyed, and Archelaus took upon him the chief 
command of all the forces, which conſiſted of 
100000 foot, 10000 horſe, and 90 chariots of war, 
_ Sylla, from Attica, marched into Beotra, to meet 


the vaſt plains of Bæctia were much more con- 
venient for the cavalry and chariors of the bar- 
barians, in which their chief ſtrength conſiſted, 
than the rough and rocky country about Athens, 


barren, and now ruined by war, could not ſubſiſt 
his army, Beſides, he was in anxiety for a body 
of troops, which, by his order, Hortenſius was 
bringing to him from Theſſaly. Hortenſius, under 


mount Parnaſſus, joined Sylla at the foot of ii. 
Plutarch fays, the proconſular army conſiſted 
of no more than 15000 foot, and 1 500 horſe, 
According to Appian, it did not amount (auxilia- 
Ties included) to a third part of the Aſiatici. 
Sylla poſted himfelf on an eminence in the middle 
of the plains of Elatea, and in ſight of the enemy. 
Archelaus, notwithſtanding his ſuperiority of 
numbers, did not think it prudent to hazard 


upon by the preſſing inſtances of his officers, he 
drew out his forces, and offered battle. The 


lenge; ; bur could neither by remonſtrances, nor 
intreaties 
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intreaties, ſpirit up his men to fight; they were Y. R. 667. 


ſo terrified at the ſight of the enormous multi- 
tude of the barbarians *. Theſe, on the other 
hand, de ſpiſing their enemies, quitted their camp 
in large companies, without leave of their com- 
mander, and went roaming about the country 
to pillage. Olla, i in the mean time, employed 


his ſoldiers in the moſt laborious and difficult 


works; that he might bring them to demand 


the fight, rather than ſubmit to ſuch drudgery. 


After three days, they called out to be led to 
battle. Sy/la anſwered, Tou are only weary of 
labour. If you really defire to fight, arm yourſelves 
immediately, and ſeize that poſt; pointing to a 
ſteep A; at the confluence of the Cephifus and 


Aſus. Archelaus had already detached a body of 
his troops to take poſſeſſion of that rock. The 
Romans obeyed their general, and, by their dili- 


gence, prevented the enemy. On this diſappoint- 
ment the Afiatics decamped, and marched to Che- 
ronea, thinking to ſurprize it: But Sy/la again 
prevented them, and threw into the rown a 


| Roman Legion, under the command of Gabi- 


Mus. 


Archelaus encamped in the neighbour- 
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hood of Chæronea, in a place difficult of acceſs, and 


overlooked by a ſteep hill called Thurium; where 
he poſted a large derachment. The Roman ge- 
neral followed him, and ſoon after ſent off a 


party of ſoldiers under the guidance of ſome 


| Charoneans, to diſlodge the enemy from Thurium. 


» According to Appian, Archelaus, ſo ſoon as the two armies 


#3 In 


came near enough to each other, offered, battle,, and Ge 
declinedd it., 
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In the mean time, he drew up his forces in order 
of battle, and Archelaus did the like. While the 


two armies ſtood fronting each other, the Roman 


detachment, which, by a private road, had 


mounted unſeen to the top of the hill, drove 


from it the Afeatics, who, in their flight, falling 


Plut. App. 
ho, Epit. 
Eutrop. 


in among their own men, put them into diſorder. 
Inſtantly Sylla advanced, and with ſo much di- 


ligence, that he allowed no opportunity, no ſpace, 


for their chariots to act. Their efforts were ſo 
weak, that, according to Plutarch, the Romans, 
who had eaſily repelled them, called out for 


more, as they uſed to do at the chariot races 


in the Circus. The hiſtorians have left us a 
very confuſed deſcription of this battle: the 
victory they unanimouſly aſcribe to Sy/la. Of 
the numerous forces of Archelaus, we are told, 


that only about 10000 eſcaped with their ge- 


neral to Chalcis; but what is yet more incre- 
dible, Plutarch, Appian, and Eutropius, make the 
loſs on the fide of the Romans to amount, the 
firſt to twelve, the ſecond to thirteen, and the 


laſt to fourteen men. It would ſeem, that $ylls 


invented this fable himſelf: for in ſome Me- 
moirs of his, quoted by Plutarch, he wrote, 
that, after the battle, he miſſed only fourteen 
of his men, two of whom returned to the camp 


before night. 


In honour of this victory, he celebrated muſical 


games at Thebes, and ſent to the neighbouring 
towns for judges, to determine to whom the 
prizes ſhould: be given: for ſuch was his hatred 


to "the T ad that he would admit none of 
l 
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Chap. xi, The Roman Hiftory. 
them to be judges; and what doubtleſs they felt 


more ſeverely, he took from them half their 


lands, and allotted the produce to the payment 
of the money, of which he had robbed the 
temples of Jupiter and Apollo. 

Scarce were the games over, when he received 
intelligence, that the Conſul Valerius Flaccus was 
croſſing the Jonian ſea with an army, in order to 
diveſt him of his authority, and aſſume the 
conduct of the war againſt Mzthridates. 
Proconſul marched directly to oppoſe him, and 
in Theſſaly was joined by ſome troops, which 
Valerius had ſent before him to take poſſeſſion 
of that country. Hearing of this defection, the 
Conſul ſailed to the Helle eſpont, with a view to 


paſs that way into Aſia. At the ſame time Sylla 


turned his arms againſt Dory laus, one of Mithri- 
dates's generals, who had {uſt entered Greece at 
the head of Boooo men, and was ravaging Beotja 


in conjunction with Archefaus. The latter en- 


deavoured to diſſuade Dorylaus from hazarding a 
pitched battle with the Romans, but with little 
effect, till ſome unſucceſsful ſkirmiſhes convinced 


him, that his collegue judged rightly. They then 


retired before the enemy, and encamped near 
Orchomenos, i in a vaſt plain watered by the river 
Melas, which, at a little diſtance, ſpreads itſelf 
in ſeveral muddy marſhes covered with reeds. 
80 advantageous a fituation induced the Afratics 
to yenture a battle. Sy//a took meaſures to ren- 
der this advantage uſeleſs to them. That he 


might not be ſurrounded, and that he might 1, 


ſecure | his Wings, he —— ſeveral — 
4-3 trenches 
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F. R. 667. trenches * to be dug in the plain, and at the ex- 


Bef. Chr 
366 bs 


tremities of theſe trenches raiſed little forts to 
defend the approaches. 


chariots in the front; their phalanxes in the 


ſecond line; the auxiliaries and Italian deſerters 


(all armed after the Roman manner) in the third 
line; and their light troops in the rear: their 


numerous cavalry were placed on the wings. 


Sylla drew up his infantry in three lines, leay- 


ing ſpaces between the battalions, that the ca- 


valry, which he poſted in the rear, might have 


room to advance to the charge. Before the ſe- 


cond line, he cauſed a great number of ſtakes to 


be fixed in the ground, to ſtop the progrels of 


the chariots; and gave orders to the ſoldiers of 


the firſt line to retire behind thoſe ſtakes, when 


the chariots approached. Victory declared for 


Sylla. Having killed 15000 of the enemy, he 


App. p- 
203. 


Id. p- 201. : | 
| in Aſia, had occaſioned Epheſus, Tralles, and ſe- 


purſued the reſt to their camp, and forced it. We 
hear no more of Dorylaus. As for Archelaus, 
we are told, that he hid himſelf, two days, in 
the marſhes, and then found a bark which 


carried him to Eubza, where he aſſembled all the 

Aſiatic troops, that remained in Greece. 
Mzithridates, in the mean time, by his cruelties 

veral other cities, to revolt from him. Thoſe 


3 ta to Plutarch, Sylla drew thoſe trenches to en- 


| Cloſe the enemy between him and the marſhes, ſo that they 


might not have room to employ their numerous cavalry ; and 
their endeavour to hinder the works brought on the battſe. 


which 


On the day of battle, the Aſiatica ranged their 
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which he reduced by force, he puniſhed with Y.R. 667. 


great ſeverity ; but fearing a general defection, 
he proclaimed liberty to the Greet cities, re- 
mitted to the debtors the payment of what they 
owed to their creditors, and gave to all ſlaves 
and ſtrangers the freedom of the cities, in which 


they lived. Hearing of the defeat of his army 14. p. 206. 


at Orchomenos, he ſent orders to Archelaus to 

make peace with Sy/la, on the beſt conditions 
he could obtain. Archelaus immediately diſ- 
patched a meſſenger to propoſe a treaty. Sylla 


very willingly conſented; for he had neither 


ſhips, nor money to carry on the war; and longed 
impatiently to be in Italy, chat be might re- 
venge himſelf upon his enemies Who tyrannized 
in that country. 

Cinna, without the formality of holding the 
Comitia, had declared himſelf Conſul for the 
third time, and appointed Cn. Papirius Carbo to 
be his collegue in that office. 6 

The Afatic general, knowing theſe things, 
propoſed, in a conference which enſued, that 
Sylla ſhould leave Mithridates in poſſeſſion of 
Afra and Pontus, and return to /taly, there to put 
an end to the civil war : to which end, the king, 
he ſaid, would ſupply him with men, money, 


and ſhips. On the other hand, Sylla adviſed Ar- 


chelaus to deſert Mithridates, deliver up his fleet 
to the Romans, and declare himſelf king in his 


ſtead : On which condition he offered him the 


title of Friend and Ally of the Senate and People 


of Rome. Archelaus expreſſing his deteſtation 


of ſuch treachery, Sylla replied, If you, a Cap- 


padocian, 


Id. P · 202. 


v. R. 668. 
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Fete — 4 padocian, and the /lave, or, if you will, the friend 


of a barbarian hing, refuſe, for ſo great à re- 


367 Conf. dard. ta commit a baſe action, how dare you make 
_treaſouable propoſals to a Roman general—to Syl- 


la? Have you fargot, that yeu are the ſame Ar- 
chelaus he fled from Chæronea with @ band. 
ful of men, the remains of 120000 ſoldiers? That 


you afterwards hid yourſelf two days in the 


_ marſhes of Orchomenos, and that Bœotia 4s now 
rendered inacceſſible by the heaps of your /laugh- 
tered troops, with which its plains are covered: 


x Appian giyes a different account of this conference. Ac- 


Fording to him, Archelaus thus addreſſed Sy/la, *© King 
% Mithridates, who inherits his father's friendſhip for Rome, was 


« compelled to make war againſt her by the covetouſneſs of 
other generals, whom ſhe employed; but now having had 
experience of your virtue, he ſues to you for peace, pro- 


7 vided you require nothing but „ 


Slla anſwered, 
« Mzithridates ought firlt to have ſent ambaſſadors to com- 


a plain of injuries; but, inſtead of that, he injuriouſly invaded. 
* the territories of other powers, ſlaughtered multitudes. of 
e people, plundered the public treaſuries, and the temples, and 


«« ſcized the poſſeſſions of the ſlain. Nor has he acted with more 
< fidelity or moderation, with regard to bis own friends, than 


to us. Many of thoſe he has put to death, without cauſe, 
And he diſcovered an inveterate hatred wy 6, nor any ve 


«© ceflity of making war, when he exerciſed all manner of 
{ cruelties upon the /ta/jars of Alia, without diſtinction of ſex 
« or age. Such was the hatred of this hereditary friend of 


* Rome to che Roman name ; nor did he think of th that friend- 


w hip, till I had deſtroyed 160,000 of his men. Equity, 
« therefore, does not demand, that we ſhould-receive him ino 


an alliance; yet, for your ſake, I promiſe that the Reman: 


„ ſhall forgive him, if he ſincerely repents. But, if be ſtil 


7M e 1 * ele, to reſſect upon the pre- 


* C helaus, 


KT we 
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Archelaus, then changing tone, begged of the v. R. 668. 
Roman to grant peace to Mithridates. Sylla Bef, * 
267 S. 
The King was to relinquiſh A/ia and Paphla- 


conſenting, theſe terms were agreed upon. 


genia; give up Bithynia to Nicomedes, and Cap- 


adocia to Ariobarzanes; pay the Romans 2000 


talents for the expences of the war, and deliver 
to them 70 gallies with all their rigging. 

On the other hand, Sy//a was to confirm 
Mithridates in the poſſeſſion of his other domi- 
nions, 'and procure him the title of Friend and 
Ally of Rome. 

Theſe articles were ſent without delay to the 
King of Pontus, to be by him ratified. Then 
Sylla ſet out for Macedon, in his way to the 
Hellefpont, and took with him Archelaus, who 
falling ſick at Lariſſa, he ſtopped the march 
of the army to wait his recovery, expreſſing 
the ſame tender regard for him, as if he had 
been his collegue, or his intimate friend. He 
alſo gave him 10,000 acres of land in Eubea, 
and honoured him with the title of the Friend 
and Ally of Rome; and though the Proconſul fer 


at liberty all the other priſoners that were friends 


of Mithridates, yet he put to death Ariſtion, be- 
cauſe he was at enmity with Archelaus. Such 
extraordinary kindneſs to this general raiſed 2 


1 


« ſent fituation of his affairs and-of joey Sw be 
2 how be uſes to treat his friends, and how aue afted 
« towards Eumene: and Maſiniſſa.” © 


Archelaus, offended at this intimation, replied with heat, 
Peace may be concluded IONS 3 Y 


„ 


: faſpicion, 
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V. R. 668. ſuſpicion, that he had betrayed the Afatics at 


Fag. . the battle of Cheronea. Mithridates himſelf, in 


luſt. I. iv. 


Plut. in 


Sylla. 


| r 


a letter to Arſaces, king of the Parthians, 


ſpeaking of theſe times, ſays expreſsly, that 4 
chelaus, the moſt unworthy of his ſervants, had 
ruined his affairs, by betraying his army. The 


_ eaſy victory which the Romans obtained, at Cha- 


ronea, over the numerous forces of Archelaus, who 
had fought ſo bravely in Al. ia, and ſo ſtoutly 


defended the Pirgeus ; his giving battle in a 
place where his troops had not room to act; and 
Sylla's dexterity in corrupting his adverſaries 
with money (an art to which his ſucceſs in war 


ſeems to have been chiefly owing), make the 


ſtory of Archelaus's treachery not improbable *. 


Whilſt the Proconſul ſtayed at Lariſſa, am- 


- baſſadors from Mithridates arrived there, and 
informed him, that their maſter approved of 


all the other articles of the treaty, but would by 


no means part with Paphlagonia, or the ſeventy 


gallies demanded. To this Sylla, in great an- 


ger, What ! Mithridates refuſes to ry up Paph- 


lagonia and the ſhips! He, who I thought would 


| have fallen at my feet, and thanked me for leav- 
3 * Ban that right hand, wins: Wwe be has 


8 8 to Appian (Mithrid. P. 214. the Dog growing 


Jealous of Archelaus, as if, in the treaty of peace, he had yielded 
too much to la, the Cappadecian, thereupon, deſerted do 


Muræna (whom Sylla had left at the head of the Ramas forces in 


—ůů — * King d 
Donut. * E927 348 


Plutarch likewiſe (in Lali) lays, that Arabelow deſerted 0 
maſſacred 
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that Michridates conſented to 
| Papblagunia ; and they added, line e King. could have 


* mw _ r 


285 
naſſacred ſo many Roman citizens“ He'll Jheak i in V. L. A Ge. 
another tone, when I am in Aſia. At preſent let OC 


him fat at Pergamus, . wo you my ants a war 367 Conf; 


which he has not ſcen J. 
The ambaſſadors, ne did not 1 

2 « ads - but Archelaus, taking Sylla by the hand, 

begged of him to moderate his anger. At length 5 


de obtained leave to go to the King, promiſing to 


return with the ratification of the e or to 
kill himſelf in his maſter's preſence. 3 
In the mean time, .Sy/ls, to keep his troops in App. Ni. 
exerciſe, and enrich them with ſpoil, turned his 207 
arms againſt the Medi and Dardani, nations bor- a 
dering upon Keen . Pifaged? Their 
country. in — Au 
drchelaue, ar his rethrn, acuainedy the. Pro- 


conſul, that the peace would be ooncluded on the 


terms he had propoſed, but that Mitbridates ear- 


neſtly, deſired a conference with him. The reaſan 
hy the King deſired this ggufexence, was to pro- 


cure the aſſiſtance of ꝙ lla agaipſt>Fimbria, _ 
made war upon him with great vigour. 
Finbria, a. good ſoldier, but tc App. loc. 


L Villain, had (as vas before mentioned); been, by I. Epit 


3 «fs ol: om I. Ixxxiii. 
2 15 3 4 A 2218 Dio: Caſſ. 
7 The report of the ket recarding e, Appin, was, . val. 


but the oeſſion of bi 
« obtaitied Better terms from Finbria I then "at de err 50 4 3 


the forces; which che Marian faction had ſent into Mf under 


Valerius Flaccus.] Sylla, angry at the comparifon, anſwer- 1 
ed, “ \fimbria' ſhall be puniſhed ; and when come into 
Aba, I ſhall fee "whether eue e 5 
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The Roman Hiſtory. Book VII. 
« Cinna, appointed lieutenant to Valerius Flaccus, 
a man extremely covetous, and diſagreeable to 


22. 
367 Con. the ſoldiers. The laſt year, when the army ar- 


rived in Aa, Fimbria, on occaſion of a quarrel 

between him and the Quæſtor, was diſplaced 
by Valerius, and his office given to the Quæſtor. 
- Fimbria'reſenting this, ſtirred up the ſoldiers to 
ſedition, murdered the general, and put himſelf 
at the head of the forces. He afterwards de- 
feared in battle one of Mithridates's ſons, forced 
the King himſelf to quit Pergamus, and then be- 
1 beged” him in Pitanes, a maritime town, whi- 

Mi- ther he had fled. At this time, Lucullus, Sylla's 
| Queeſtor, returning from Syria with a fleet, 
Fimbria ſent to him, deſiring he would block up 
Pitanes by ſea, and ſhare the glory of finiſhing 
the war, by taking the King of Pontus priſoner ; 
a glory which, he faid; would far outſhine the 
' boaſted victories of ' Syla at Chæronea and Or- 
" chomenss.” It is ſaid; that Lucullus, either un- 
willing to act without authority from his gen- 
eral, or to enter into a confederacy with ſo infa- 


mous à man as Fimbria, refuſed to join in the 


enterprize, and gave the King time to malte his 


c. ſcape. Be that as it will, gets got ſafe 
1 Mitylene in Leſbos. hy 


After the King's flight, Fi oabria FATE the 
country at * committing every where ex- 
= cellive cruelties *. 2 The inhabitants of lun, 


D df (ap. Let 653.) report, that. Fimbria having 


ordered ſome wretches 10 be whipped to death, and having 
obſerved, on the day of — that there were more 
= fixed in the ground, than perſons condemned, cauſed 

| fearing 
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fearing che ſame treatment with their neighbours, v. R. 668. 
ſurrendered themſelves to Sylla, by deputies * 
whom they ſent to him: whereupon he ſent to * "Conf. 
Fimbria not to attempt any thing againſt that 
town. Fimbria, nevertheleſs, having, by force or 

fraud, got admiſſion into the place, put all the 

inhabitants he met with to the ſword, demoliſhed + 
the walls, and burnt the houſes. ' Next day he 
went round it, to ſee that nothing was left ſtand- 
ing . It is alfo ſaid that he put to death, by 

torture, the meſſen gers Whom Sylla bai ſent to 
1 . 

Io reduce this violent outrageous enemy, ati 
to plunder Aſia, Sylla haſtened into that country, 

having firſt ordered Lucullus to fail to the Hel- 
Teſpont, thereby to ſecure the paſſage of the 

army. When he had reached Dardanus, Mithri- plut. in 
dates arrived there with 200 gallies, and an army J, 
of 26,000 men. At the conference which enſued, 
the King, approaching the Raman Proconſul, 

held out his hand to him, as a token of friend- 

| ſhip. yl la, before he made any return to that 
civility, aſked him, whether he accepted of the 1 
peace, on the conditions to which Arebelaus had 9 
agreed. The King making no anſwer, Sylla = 
continued : 1t eurer to Jpeg to o ſpeak; con- 


— 


. 4 — 9 be ſeized, and Ry AK at hole pr 
TE e 
wp te no p 

1 Palladium (ays Appian) it is thought was found 
entire among the rubbiſh. Some chuſe rather to believe, that 
' Diomeder and Ulyſſes took it away in the time of the Trojan 
war. The hiſtorian calls * the fitine of Minerva. 


querors 


288 The Roman. Hilary. Dink VII. 


V. R. 668. querors may. be. filent, i if they pleaſe, Then the 
King began to juſtify his own conduct, laying the 

wrt * blame of the war upon the avarice of the Roman 
end. p. generals, who had deprived him of Phrygia, and 
205. ſtirred up Nicomedes againſt him. Sylla, at length, 
Plut. in interrupting him, ſaid; 1. have often beard, Mi- 


* . thridates, that yau are very eloquent, but now I an 

convinced. of it by my own experience, fince you can 
5 give ſuch Sail. calours to the moſt unjuſt and 
12 bar. enormous actient. And when he had put the King 


i in mind, that the Raman Senate had annulled the 
bargain made between his father and Aqulius 
about Pbrygia; that, Nicamedes . complained of 
his having aſſiſted Sacrates to invade Bithynia, 
and therefore had a right, to make repriſals; 

and that. Mithridates ſhould have carried his com- 

1 plaints ta the Senate, and waited for their anſwer 
be before he began boſtilities : he added, © bur 
1 granting you had a right to defend yourſelf a- 


© gain Nicameges, what injury had Arioharzanes 3 
Lade don, that you, ſhould diyeſt him of his | „je 
: Kingdom: ?, your .oppoling his \reſtoration, 27 
«brought upon you chis war; a war which you 


| 4 had. long: before meditated; for you hoped, 
;< that, when you had —_ the Romans, you 
* « ſhould make, yourſelf maſter. of the whole 


* world, and therefore ſought an occaſion of 
4 quarrel wich them. This is undeniably clear 
from hence, that, before the war began, you 

; made alliances. with the Thraczaps, Scythians, 
© < and, Sarmatians, ſollicited the neighbouring 
Kings, built a fleet, and provided yourſelf with 

* ons maſters-of hips; but your deſigns 


are 
A 


1 


Chap. xi. The Roman Hiftory. 9 
« are diſcovered, chiefly by the time in which V. R. 668, 
« they broke out; for when you found that whe Seo 


« our allies in /taly had revolted from us, you 367 Conſ. 


laid hold of that opportunity, attacked 4rio- TY 


* 


« barzanes and Nicomedes, the Gallo-greeks, and 
« Paphlagonia, and even our province of A/ia, 


Not content with this, you carried your arms 


« into Europe, though, by the decrees of the Se- 
nate, the Aſiatic Kings were forbid to hold any 
thing there. You over-ran Macedon, and de- 

« prived the Greeks of their liberty: nor did 
you repent of theſe actions, till I had delivered 


© Greece and Macedon from your violences, and 


* cut off many thouſands of your men. I won- - 

der you now attempt to excuſe, what you be- 

fore aſked pardon for, by Arche/aus. Perhaps, *PP- P- 
you were afraid of me when at a diſtance, but | 
* now, when I am preſent, imagine I am come 
* to hear a trial, a cauſe pleaded. The time for 
* trials and pleadings is over : the affair is ſub- 
* jeted to the determination of war: a. war, in 
* which you are the aggreſſor, and we upon the 
* defenſive; and, as we have ſtrenuouſly defend- 
* ed ourſelves hitherto, we ſhall continue to do 
* ſo to the end.” The King, terrified at this 
angry ſpeech, declared, that he ratified the Prack 

bon the conditions ſettled by Archelaus. Hereupon . 


g 1" Concerning Mithridates, the ingenious and judicious M. Conſid. ſur 

K writes thus: les Cauſes 

* Of the many Kings whom the Renans attacked, Mithri- dc. ch. 7+ 
dates was the only one who made a wanne 
* and brought them into danger. : 
His dominions were ſituated moſt ener for a 
* war with Rome : They reached to the inacceſſible country 
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v. R. 663. Sylla embraced him, and made a reconciliation 
between him and the two kings, Ariobarzanes 


| Plut. -i a 


Syl. 


The Roman Hiſtory. Book VII. 


and Nicomedes. 
How advantageous ſoever this treaty was to 
the Roman general, his ſoldiers complained, that 


e of Mount Caucaſus, inhabited by a fierce and favage people, 


« whom that prince could call to his aſſiſtance : from thence 
they extended along the ſea of Pontus, which was covered 
* with his ſhips, and he was inceſſantly purchaſing new 
« armies of Scythians; Afie lay open to his invaſions, and 
«© he was rich, becauſe the inhabitants of his maritime cities 

carried on an WN traffic with nations leſs induftri 


eee 


1 Proſcriptions, the cuſtom of which "Eg at this time, 
« had forced ſeveral Romans to leave their country. Theſe 
* were received by Mithridates with open arms, and he 
formed Legions, into which he incorporated thoſe exiles, 
a wee Ld rs 
* The cities of Greece and A/ia, finding the Reman yoke 
« grow more intolerable every day, repoſed their whole 
« confidence in this barbarian king, who invited them w 


. 


On the other ſide, the Romany, diſtreſſed by inne di 
F 
« glected the i of 44, and ſolfered Its dne to pur 


4 ſue his victories, or take breath after his deſeats. 


« Nothing had contributed more to the ruin of moſt king), 
© than the manifeſt deſire they ſhewed for yzace : by thi, 


* they had prevented all other nations from ſharing wit 


„them in a danger, from which they were fo anxious t 
«« extricate themſelves. But Mithridates immediately made th 
« avhole world ſenfible, that he vas an enemy to the Romans, 
« and <vould be fo eternally.” The author, when he penned 
theſe laſt words, had Lr mind the maſſacre of li 
wo tune 

Dr. Middletori ſpeaks to the ſame effect in his Life of Cicere. 

The 7alic war was no ſooner ended, than another broke 
out, which, though at a great diſlance from Rome, was ont 
= . 3 _ he 
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he had ſuffered the greateſt enemy of the Roman 18 | 
| hes. 


c Ja. Hlli, ro juſtify his conduct repreſented 367 Cong, 


name to depart in peace, loaded with the ſpoils 


to them, that he ſhould nor have been ſtrong 
enough to refiſt Mithridates and Fimbria, had 
they joined againſt him. Some days after, he 
marched towards Fimbria, who lay encamped 
under the walls of Thyatira in Lydia ; and on his 


291 


Bef. 


arrival in the neighbourhood, ſent him a ſum- 


mons to deliver up the command of an army 
which he held contrary to Law. Fimbria an- 
ſwered him ſharply, that hf own authority was 
wt very legal; but his ſoldiers deſerting in great 
numbers to Sylla, and thoſe who femained with 


« of the moſt difficult ard deſpetate, in which it ever was 
* engaged ; againſt Mirbridatei, king of Pontus ; a martial 
and powerful prince, of a reſtleſs ſpirit and ambition, with: 
* a capacity equal to the greateſt deſtgns ; who diſdaining to 
" ſee all his hopes blaſted by the overbearing power of Rome, 
ind confined to the narrow boundary of his hereditary domi- 
nion, broke through his barrier at once, and over-ran the 
" Lefer Afia; like a torrent, and, in one day, cauſed: eighty 
* thouſand Roman Citizens to be maſſacred in cold blood. 
„His forces were anſwerable to the vaſtneſs of his attempt, 
and the Id EKTTA BLE wa't, that he had mow declared againſt 
" the Republic.” Midd. Life of Cicero, vol; i. p. 21. 


App. 


2 * 


. What is here ſaid, by theſe two excellent writers, concerning 


the purpoſe of Mithridates, in maſſacring fo. many thouſand. 
Laan: in cool blood, ſeems very well founded ; that is to fay, 
it was probably the king's intention at the time of his com- 
nitting that maſſaere, that the neighbouring ſtches, and all 


the world, ſhould underſtand it as bis declaration of ani inetx- 
?1ABLE WAR againſt the Reman. However, from the igno-, 


winious terms of peace to which he ſubmitted by his. treaty 
vith $y/la, he ſoon forfeited all the benefit he could poſſibly 
"are promiſed himſelf from ſuch «declarations "or 
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V. R 668. him refuſing to take the military oath, he hired 
BY. Chr. a flaye to murder Sylla; and this attempt not 
367 Cons. ſucceeding, he at laſt deſired an interview with 
Ap. N- him. The Proconſul ſent to him one of his offi- 
thrid, p. cers, named Rutilius. Fimbria reſented it ex- 
2 tremely, that Sy lla ſhould refuſe him a conference, 
which it was not uſual to refuſe even to an ene- 

my : however, he aſked pardon for what he had 

done, and made his youth his excuſe. Rutilius 

anſwered, that if he would quit Aa, Sy/la would 

allow him a ſafe paſſage to the ſea. To this Fin- 

.  - brta replied, that he knew a better way; and 

then, retiring into a temple in the town, ran 

himſelf. through with his ſword, The wound 

not proving mortal, he commanded one of his 

Haves to diſpaich him. The flave immediately 

obeyed, and then killed himſelf upon his ma- 


fre 


K. 


ſter's body. What ſoldiers _ remained with en 

W now liſted in Sy/{a's . we 
| . - The Proconſul ſtaid ſome time in 3 ſettle yo 
—_ loc. the government, plunder the inhabitants, amaſs pot 
money for the Italian war, and enrich his fol- fob 


diers. The Ilienſes, the Chians, the Rbodian, bot 
che Lycians, the people of Maguęſta, who had all (fr 
. ſuffered great loſſes and hardſhips by M:thrida- mY 
tes, were re-eſtabliſhed in their liberty, and de- of t 
clared the friends and allies of Rome. Sylla miſe 
rhen publiſhed an ' edict, commanding: all the yer; 
flaves who had been ſer free by the king of for 
Pontus to return to their maſters. This edit den 
occaſioning great tumults, and ſome cities revolt. con; 
ing, the Romans made a prodigious ſlaughter of fav. 


the * both, flayes and — demoliſhed al Abh. 
; 8 wl Wo 


> 
Al 


1 S V. k * „ 8 

Chap. xi. The Roman Hiſtory. | 
walls of many towns, and fold all the effects be- 
longing to the inhabitants of many others. Thoſe 
of Mithridates's party were every where ſeverely 


puniſhed, eſpecially the Epheſians, who had taken 


from their temples the preſents which the Romans 
had dedicated to the Gods. After this, the Pro- 
conful convened at Epheſus an aſſembly of de- 
puties from all the cities of %. There he 
jepreſetired to them, the kindneſs of the Ro- 
nan People to the Aſiatics, in delivering them 
from the yoke of Antiochus the Great, and in 
declariug tliem all free, except ſome nations 
which they had given to Eumenes and the Rhadi- 
ans, rather as allies than ſubjects; and he re- 


v2 
V. R. 668. 
Bef. Chr. 


84 


; 


367ConC. : | 


Idem, p. 


212. 


proached them with their readinefs to join MA 


, . 5 84 
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rely thtidates, and execute his cruct orders. He add- 2 | | 
ma- ec. you have been in part puniſhed for thefe ji 
with cites by the king of Pontus himſelf, who &&. | 

hanſted you by rapine and flaughter, deptived ö 5 
ettle you of your lands, cancelled the debts due to i 
mals WF you, ſet your flaves at liberty, placed tyrants jn 8 | 
dd. bome towns, and gave all fort of encouragement, © ©" | 
jaw, WE both by ſea and land, to pirates and robbers i 
d all WI (from whence vou may know, by experience, 7 = | | 
rida- Wl what patrons you chofe to yourfelves, in the room 9 
d de- of thoſe you renounced), and the authors of theſe i | 


miſchiefs have been in part puniſhed by us. Ne. 


 rerthelefs, a public puniſhment muſt be inflited 


for your demetits;” But far” be it from Roman 


„9. 22 A. W an, todo no 4 N 
2 ”- e g 


1445 


| O 


294 
2 R- 53. to the Grecan name, the glory of Afaa, and our 


— * 


The 8 Ei 2 Bock vn, 


1 ancient friendſhip. 1 ſhall therefore (and may 
225 7 Cond. the Gods proſper it) only fine you in a ſum to the 


value of five years tribute, which 1 now order to 
paid, over and above the expences I have 


2 been at in this war, and the uſual taxes due from 
the province, | I ſhall ſettle i in juſt proportions 


D enemies. 


what each ci A e is to advance, ou fix a = for 
payment. WI 


4 .S 4 


After this welt gracious Sd. he ſent par: 


| ties of ſoldiers into all the towns to collect the 


ſeveral ſums required. The people were obliged 
to borrow money at high intereſt, and to mort- 
gage their theatres, their gymnaſiums, the fort- 


| fications of their rowns, their walls, and whatever 
belopged to the public. According to Plutarch, 


the public fine, impoſed upon Aſia, amounted to 
" prenty 1 thouſand talents. Beſide this, Sylla gave 
up the people to the inſolence and coverouſneſs 


of his ſoldiers, obliging their holts to pay to each 


f them ſixteen drachms, a day, and to entertain 
them and as many of their friends as they ſhould 
N to inyite. Every centurion had fifty 
e a day allowed. him, , and two. ſuits of 
Pare 2. 

Kor did the Proconſul. defend che Afati cs from 
e pirates, to whom' Mitbridates had given ſuch 

| Eiicouragement, that they, not. only infeſted the 


According to 847%, $5116, to RAin che affecions of ti 
ſoldiers, '' firſt introduced debauchery fund drinking among 
mann and taught, them to admire ; ſtatues and pictures, and 
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ſeas, but were become terrible to the towns. v. R. 664. j 


$ylla quietly ſuffered them, while he was in Afia, f 


to take Jaſſus, Samos, Clazomene, and Samothrace, 367 Con; 
and to plunder the temple in the laſt-mentioned 
place of ornaments to the value of a thouſand ta- 2 
lents. At length he prepared for his Italian ex- 
pedition; and leaving Muræna in Aſia, at the 
head of that army, which Fimbria had lately com- 
manded, he ſer fail from Epheſus, and, the third 
day, arrived at Athens, where he was initiated i in 
the Eleuſinian myſteries. | 
At Rome, Cinna and Carbo had continued chemi v. R. 669 
ſelves in the Conſulſhip for the new year, and Bef. — 
the former had married his daughter to the fa- 8 
mous Julius Cæſar. On the news of the ap- 
proach of Sylla with a victorious army, a great ren 
fleet, and an immenſe treaſure, the Conſuls levied “. i. | 
ſoldiers all over Italy to a prodigious number, Bl. Ci Civ. 
fitted out ſhips, and collected money and provi- P:39% 
ſions for the impending war. The Proconſul, 
not daunted at theſe preparations, wrote a letter 
to the Senate, wherein he reckoned up all his 
exploits, from the time of his Quæſtorſhip to that 
of his Conſulſhip, againſt the Numidians, the 
Cimòri, and the Italians; exaggerated his yiftories | 
over Mithridates, and — of the number of 
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rom nations he had reduced tothe obedience of Rome - one 
ſuch But he gloried in nothing ſo much, as that his 
the camp had been a ſanctuary for the Roman Cl- 
f tis tizens, whom the cruelty of Cinna had driven into 
monz baniſhment. He added, that for a reward of 
„ and theſe ſervices to the ſtate, his enemies had pre- 
4 Rug to have him declared an exile, his houfe 
fend V4 demoliſhed, 
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V. R. 669. 


Nef. IT and children forced to fly from Nome to ſave their 


368 Conf, 


A» #448 ns * * 


9 be. Roojan. nm Book vn. 
demoliſhed, his friends murdered, and his wife 


lives : bur that he would ſoon return, and take 


vengeance, both on his private enemies, and thoſe 


of the public. The reſt of the Citizens, the 


1 new as well as the old, he promiſed not to hurt. 


The Senate, terriſied at this letter, immediately 


diſpaiched commiſſioners, with an earneſt requeſt 


to him to be reconciled to his adyerſaries, offer · 


ing him the ſecurity of the public faith for the 


performance of whatever he ſhould demand. At 


the fame time, they forbad the Conſuls to make 


any more levies till an anſwer could be obtained 


from him. Cinna promiſed to obey; but no 


ſooner were the commiſſioners ſet out from Rome, 
than the Conſuls made a progreſs through /taly, 


enliſting ſoldiers, and forming different armies to 


oppoſe their enemy. Their deſign was, that the 


ſeat of the war ſhould, be abroad; and, with 
this view, they ordered forces to be tranſported 
into Dalmatia. The firſt detachment had a 
ſafe paſſage, but the next, meeting with a ſtorm; 


returned home, and diſperſed themſelves, giving 


out every where, that they would norfight againſt 
their countrymen. The reſt of the army, encou- 
raged by this example, refuſed, to embark for 
Dalmatia. Whereupon Cinna aſſembled them, 
and by menaces would have compelled. them to 


Fe bur they mutinied. and flew him b. 


Plutarch gays, the mutiny was — by a. ſuſpicion, 
that Cinna had murdered / Pompey (afterward: furnamed the 
Great); that Cinna, in his flight, was overtaken d 
rion; that when this man bin through, he 

b Carbo, 
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Carbo, by the death of his collegue, remaining 


ſole maſter of the adminiſtration, found various 
pretences to put off the election of a new Conſul 


to the next year. In the mean time, the commif- | 
foners who had been ſent to Sylla returned with 
an anſwer to this effect (according to Appian), 
that he would never have any friendſhip with 


the actors of ſuch crimes; that if the Roman Peo- 


ple had an inelination to pardon them, he would 
not oppoſe it; but that thoſe would be in the 
fafeſt condition, who took refuge with him, as he 
had an army ſo much at his devotion ©. By which 
[laſt] words, ſays Appian, it was plain, he de- 
figned to retain his command, and to poſſels * 
ſelf of the gorernment l. 

Carbo, to keep the /talians ſteady to his cauſe, 
would have obliged all the towns and colonies of 
ltaly to give hoſtages for their fidelity. But the 


Senate hindered the execution of this project. 


p. de 
Bal Civ. 
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However, by the intereſt of his party, he got a 


Law paſſed, for diſtributing the freedmen among 
all the five and thirty tribes, and obtained a de- 
cree- of the Senate, ordaining that all armies 


| ane where ſhould be difbanded. 


Gen aka and offered age cot ſpare: his life, 


a ſeal ring, which was of great value. I do not come, ſaid 


the officer, to ſeal a contract, but to puniſh a wicked, and a 
cruel tyiane; And, ac theſe words, 'Phrged” bis fovord "in the | 
Conſul's body. Plat. in Pomp. 


»The Epitome of Liu, |. Ixxxiv. wi which Vell. Pat. 
ſcems to agree) tells us, that Sy/la offered to ſabmit to the au- 


thority of the Senate, on condition, that all who had been 


baniſned by the Marian faction, and had fled to him, ſhould 


be reſtored : and that Carbo, and his party, hindered theſe 
terms from being accepted. 


Sylle 
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[ 

v. R. %  Sylla paid no regard to this decree. Leaving b 
* 1 Athens, he marched to Dyrrachium, in order to 0 
— embark there on board a fleet of twelve hundred L 
App. de ſhips, (1600, according to Appian). Before he ſet | 
Bell Gr fail, he began, it is faid, to fear leſt his troops [ 
The my ſhould, on their arrival in Italy, diſband them. { 
Sylla. ſelves, and return to their reſpective homes. But c 
they ſoon freed him from his apprehenſion ; 4 

for, of their own accord, they took a new oath of 1 

fidelity ro him; nay, thinking that he wanted ] 

money, they mage a contribution among them- - \ 

ſelves, and offered it to him: but he declined ( 

their preſent. he es ” 3 

J. R. 670, It was in the Conſulſhip of bs n ä £ 
* Chr. Scipio and C. Junius Norbanut, that Sylla 7 
369 Conſ. landed at Brunduſium, with an army of five Ro- ” 
— man legions, and ſix thouſand horſe, beſide the V 
aw toc. Macedonian and Peloponneſian auxiliaries, in all [ 
l.. F6o, ooo men 4, By Fylla's account, as given by t 
Plutarch, the Marian faction had on foot 450 * 

c. ohorts of good troops, commanded by fifteen a 
_ . generals. Appian ſays, their forces, at this 4 
time, amounted to 200 cohorts of 500; men each, # 


bur that afterwards. they were increaſed. He a 
adds, that the People favoured the Conſuls much n 
more than Sylla, becauſe he feemed the aggreflor, 1 
invading his country in a hoſtile manner; whereas ol 
the Conſuls, though they had in reality gnly their k 
own intereſt ar r heart, yer pretended a view to f 


ls: F Fl po. 0. ii. c. 240 3 that Sylla's ; army. mars it 
do no more than 30,000 men. 1 


Vill Pat. (loc. cit.) tells y;, hat be More army co 1 
ited of above 200,000 men. 5 


| the 
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the public good. Beſides, the People, conſcious» Y. Far 


arms out of fear, knowing, that Sy//a would not 369 Con. 


of being themſelves equally tranſgreſſors, took up 


be ſatisfied with chaſtiſing them, but was medi- 
tating ravages, laughter, and deſtruction. Thus 
far Appian. But if we may believe Vell. Pater- 
culus, l the beſt men flocked to Sylla's army. 
Among theſe, it ſeems, was Cethegus, who had 
been a great enemy to the Proconſul, and had 
by him been driven out of Rome, when Cinna 


was expelled. Verres alſo, ſo well known by 


Cicero s pleadings againſt him, quitted Carbo, to 


whom he had been Quæſtor in Gaul the laſt year, 
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carried off the public money with him, and took - 


refuge with Sylla, that he might not be obliged 
do paſs his accounts. 


Proconſul, ſays Cicero, 


would not cruſt him as a friend, but removed 


him from the army, and placed him at Beneven- 
tum, where he could do no hurt, being narrowly 


afterwards, rewarded him, as a traitor, liberally 


with the eſtates of ſome of the inhabitants of that 
town, whom he proſcribed, Metellus Pius, Craſſus, 
and Pompey (the ſon of Pompeius Strabo formerly 
| mentioned), likewiſe repaired to Sy//a's camp. 

 Metellas, ſince his flight from Rome, when Marius 


and Cinna entered the city, had endeayoured to 
kindle a war in Africa, but had been driven from 


thence by Fabius, Prætor of that province. Craſſus, 


on the death of Cinna, had raiſed ſome forces 


in Sparn, tranſported them into Africa, and joined 
Metellus: but; ſoon quarrelling with him, he left 
that mtr), aud Went do Hlla. Pompey (after- 


Wards 


| watched by perſons ſteady to the cauſe: yetSy/la, 


Liv. Epit. 
I. Ixxxie. 
Plut. in 

Craſſ. 
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wards ſurnamed che Great) was, at this time, 
about twenty-rhitee years of age. Having, by 


his credit in the country of Picenum, raiſed three 


legions, he led them to Sylla, and, in his march, 


defeated Brutus, one of th chiefs of the Marian 


faction, who oppoſed his paſſage. On his arrival, 
Sylla rofe up to receive f him (a civility which he 
paid to hone of the other generals), And faluted 
him by the title of Imperator. 


Shyla, advancin . the country, Fought a 
battle with the 


nſul Norbanus, at Canuſiun, 
varquiſh Him, and New ſeven thouſand of his 
men 2. The Proconſul Toft only ſeventy ſoldiers 
on this occaſion, or, as ſome fay, an hundred and 


twenty-four; and, if we. believe Plutarch, he 
obtained this victory merely by the courage of 


Bis troops, for he led them to the attack with- 


out forming them into any order. Norbanus 


Pint. in 
Sylla. 


ſhut himſelf up in Capua; and the other Conſul, 


L. Scipio, marched to oppoſe the enemy. As 


he was more ſollicitous to bring about a peace 
than to carry on the Wär, Sylla, who knew his 


diſpoſition, ſent him ſome overtures, which he 


very willingly liſtened to: but the Proconſul 
found various pretences to put off the concluſion 
of the affair. During this negotiation, his ſol- 
diers, long practiſed in miles. and cunning, under 


According to Plitatehy 91 advanced to meet Ponpey, 
and alighted from his horſe, as ſoon as he came up to him. 
* In the Epitome of Livy, we are told, that, before this 


battle, Hlla ſent deputies to Norbanus to treat of peace; and 


that the latter offered violence to them. Appian fays, that 
Sylla ſent. deputies to Norbawns ſome time atter the battle. 


Botn ſtories can hardly be true. 


to 
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5 ſo artful a maſter, corrupted many in Scipio's La * —4 
4 army by bribes, promiſes and flattery. At length, | 
'T all the Conſul's troops deſerted him, and went App. p. 
1 over in a body to Sylla h. Scipio Was taken 4 
aq priſoner. in his tent, W with his ſon; but j 
f the Proconſul, after having in vain endeavoured to 9 
bi engage them in his party, ſet them both at li- ö 
x | berty: ſo different, ſays Velleius, was Hylla, when E | 
8 carrying on the war, from the ſame Sylla, when plut. ia 
45 he had finiſhed it. On the news of this deſer - Sylla. 
f tion, Norbanus is reported to have ſaid, that, in 
15 Hlla, he had to fight againſt a Lion and a Fox; 
if but that the Fox was the moſt dangerous enemy. 
q Io him likewiſe the Proconſul ſent deputies to 
5 treat of peace; but Norbanus, dreading the fate * 
ny of his collegue, would not ſo much as return an 2. 
he anſwer.. Hereupon, SA decamped, and drew i . 
wy nearer to Nome, ravaging the country in his warch. - | 
F Norbanus. directed his courſe to the ſame city. 
C but by a different rout. Carbo, the laſt year's 
5 Conſul, entered it before either of them, and 
N obtained of the Senate and People a decree, de- 
5 claring Aetellus, and all the Senators who had 
ul n Vilas enemies to the State. | 
35 bh Appian reports, that, 3 the 1 1 why 8 
* had been ſent by Scipio to conſult with Norbanus about the art•i: 
er cles of peace, ſeized upon Susa in his way: that, Sy/la 
| looking upon this ſtep as an infraction of the truce, Scip o, either 
7, conſcious of the fact, or not knowing what anſwer to ma 
| reſtored to the Proconſul the hoſtages þ e had given in the be- 
his . ba = LI and A5 the 1 t 7's wg 
at the ng o a, e returning o Oſtages, 1 
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% 7h Roman Hiory. Book Vit. 
v. R. 6-5: About this rime, the temple of Jupiter Capi- 


* tolinus was burnt down in the night. Some aid, 
369 Conſ. it was ſet on fire by Carb#'s order: ſome ſuſ- 


. his Memoirs, wrote, that a flave had told him, 


that if he did not haſten to Rome, the Capitol 
would be burnt, and had framed the day when it 

| ſhould happen, which was the ſixth of July. 
The reſt of the ſummer was fpefit by both 
parties in recruiting their armies. Multitudes 
flocked daily to the Conſuls, from all parts of /taly 
and Ci alpine Gaul. Sylla, on the other hand, 
diſperſed emiſſaries up and down the country, to 
bring over people to his intereſt by bribes, pro- 


miles, and threats; and, that the //alians might 


| have no reaſon to fear him, he entered into a 
| Liv. Epit. league with them, promilſitrg to continue to then 


I bxxxvi. their right of Roman citizenſhip. Sertorius, ſee- 


Sertor, ing the incapacity of the leaders of the Marian 
faction, and loſing all hope of pteſerving /taly, 
after the defertion of 8cipio's army, had paſſ ed 
into Spain; there to aſſemble troops, and main- 


min the war againſt Sula and his adherents. 
F. R. 61. At the next election of Conſuls, Cn. Papirius 


Bef. Chr: Carbo, for the third time, and C. Marius, the i ſon 
| 370 Conſ. of the great * Were „ to Nat 
office. 


1 Apis calls this Marini, ar if the oder Ie 


Florus (b. i. c. 21 J dap, be was the brother of Marias, mean- 
ing Marcus, of, according to Pliny, (l. xxxiv./c. 6.) Caius 


Marius Gratidianus, whom Catiline, by Sylla's order, murdered 


at the tomb of Carulus; and whoſe father (ſays Cicero in Brut. : 
6. 45.) was M. hauen, te filter of whom was ci, grad . 


Marius, 


pecting the Conſuls; others S5//d. This laſt, in 
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Marius, at the head of eighty-five cohorts, V. R. 671. 
4 fought an obſtinate battle with Sylla, at Sacri- 


8 portus, not far from Preneſte : but five cohorts Sol. 
"= of foot, and two troops of horſe, in the heat of Bf. Cv. 
5 the action, going over to the Proconſul, the p. 43. 3 
il Marians were routed with great ſlaughter. Sy/l@'s. 
it Memoirs, ſo often mentioned, ſay, that he killed 
20, ooo of the enemy, and took 8,000 priſoners, 
k with the loſs of only twenty-three of his own 
2 men k. Of the priſoners, all that were Samnites 
lj he ordered to be ſlain, as perpetual enemies to 
d, the Romans, Marius as with the remains 


nachos. Cic. = I. iii. e. * Pightas (vol. III. p. 191, 
and 252.) thinks, that both Marcus and Caius were the adopt- 


it ed ſons of the great Marius, a thing not very probable. That 
a N. Marius Gratidianus, the fon of M. Gratidizs, was adopted 
m by ſome Marius or other, ſeems plain from his name: but the 
- Capitoline Tables, the Epitome of Livy, Pliny (l. xxxili. c. 1.), 
* Velleius Paterculus, Dio Caſſus, Plutarch, Autt. de Vir. Iufe. 

| and Eutropius, call the Conſul of this year, C. Marius, the 
ly, fon of Marius, without mentioning adoption. The Conſul, 
ed according to the Epitome of Livy, was at this time but twenty 
n- years of age; the author de Vir. Aluſt. man Fell. 

_ Pat. twenty-ſix 3 and Appian twenty-ſeven, 
* * If we believe Plutarch, a dream, which Su had, r 
15 him very eager to fight this battle; but his men were ſo fa- 
on tigued with endeavouring to favour the junction of a part of 
at their forces with the main army, that they lay down upon the 


ground to reſt themſelves ; and Syila was prevailed upon not 
to offer battle, But Marius marching up boldly to the 


11.  entrenchments, Sylla's ſoldiers, in a paſſion, ſallied out upon 
__ their enemies, and routed them at the firſt ſhock. Fengſtella, 
_ | and ſome other authors, wrote, that Marius, exhauſted with 
red fatigue, fell ſo faſt aſleep under a tree, that he did * 
My . Vn 
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Bes 2 of his army to Præneſte, which Hlla ſoon after 1 
r blocked up. ar 
370Ceaf. About the ſame time Metellus defeated another fit 
© army of the Marian, the victory being facilitated of 
dy the defertion of ſome of their cohorts during wi 
the battle. Young Marius, ſeeing his affairs de- th 

5 ſperate, and being eager to revenge himſelf upon co 
his enemies, ſent orders to Brutus Damaſippus, the an 

EO Prator of | Rome, to aſſemble the Senate upon ſet 
App. P. ſome pretence, and put to death L. Domitius, P. m: 

| Tie. Ep. Antiſtius (Pompey's father-in-law), Mucius Sca- ge 
| 1 vola, the Pontifex Maximus, and C. Carbo, à rela- fu 
tion of the Conſul, and, according to Cicero, the Ga 
only good man of the family. This eruel k order an 

was punctually executed, and, according to the fd, 

cuſtom then eſtabliſhed at Rome, the bodies of the un 

{lain were throw into the river. neſ 

Fylla, propoſing to marely > Rome, lefe the anc 
blockade of Præneſte to the care of Lucretius to: 


.  Ofella, an obſcure man: for the Proconſul, if we tho 
Dio. Caf. may credit Dio Caſſius, being now almoſt ſure of Jet 
Feen. the viddory, began to neglect the Nobles, who f tis 
| had hitherto done him fingular ſervice, and to the 

put his chief confidence in men of low birth and on! 

no virtue, as knowing, that theſe would be ready 4 
inſtruments of his wicked purpoſes, and that they wit] 

would not - arrogate to themſelves the glory of ven 

- any exploit by him performed. On his approach tho 

| - toward the Capitol, thoſe of the Marian faction I dere 

fled from it. The inhabitants, famiſhed with diſp 


* The Epitome of Lien. (1, lxxxvi.) j places this. coder 
before the battle of Pranele, and adds, that he Pretor Mute iT 
FC 5 3 
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hunger, V 
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hunger, immediately opened their gates to him, V. R. 671. 
and he, as ſoon as he was maſter of the city, con- Ape 
fiſcated the effects of Marius's followers. Then, 404. 
aſſembling the People, he told them, that the 
wickedneſs of his enemies had forced him upon 
thoſe meaſures, and exhorted the citizens to take 
courage, for that, in a ſhort time, they would ſee 
an end of their miſeries, and the commonwealth 
ſeuled upon a good footing. - Having ordered all 
matters in the city. according to the preſent exi- Idem, p. 
gence, and left a guard there, he marched to Clu- 8. 
fum, where he fought a battle with the Conſul - 
Carbo it laſted the whole day, and night put 
an end to it before victory had declared on either 
fide 1. After this, Carbo having ſent eight legions 
under the command of Marcius to relieve Præ- 
neſte, Pompey laid an ambuſcade for thpſe troops, 
and with great ſlaughter forced the to retire 
to an eminence, where he ſurrounded them: and, 
though Marcius brought them off in the night, 
yet, they thinking they had been defeated through 
his fault, the greater part of them diſbanded 
themſelves, ſo that he returned to Carbo With 
only ſeven cohorts. | 
About the ſame time, this Conſul, in ;conduntien 
with Norbanus, attacked Metellus's camp at Fa- 
ventia, in the evening, but without ſucceſs. Ten 
thouſand of their men were killed, 6, ooo ſurren- 
dered themſelves to the enemy, and the reſt were 
diſperſed in ſuch a manner, that only a thouſand 
men retired, with their commanders, to Arretium. 


I The Loininis of Lizy, l. — gives 5 rigor to Sylla. 
TW - - AF On 
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v. R. A. On the news of this defeat, a legion of nn, 
op Chr. under Albinovanus, deſerted their leader, and 
370 . went over to Metellus. Albinouanus returned to 

| his general Norbanus at Arretium, but it was only, 
the more infamouſly, to betray him. For, ſoon 
after, being bribed by Sy//a, he invited to an en- 
| _ rertainment Norbanus, his lieutenants Apyftrus and 

- Fimbria (brother of that Fimbria who had killed 
himſelf in Aa), and all the chiefs of the Marian 
party then in the town, and cauſed every one of 

them to be murdered, except Norbanus, who did 

not come to the entertainment. The aſſaſſin made 
: his eſcape to Sylla, to whom Ariminum, about this 
EE | time, revolted, and ſome Marian armies, 1n that 
neighbourhood, deferred. After fo many miſ- 

-fortunes, Norbanus, apprehending that none of 

his people would be ſteady to him, embarked on 

board a ſmall veſſel, and failed ro Rhodes. Sylla 

ſent to demand him, and, while the Rhodians were 

deliberating, whether they ſhould give him up, he 

killed himſelf in the middle of the Forum. 

Carbo, notwithſtanding theſe diſaſters, made 

ſeveral attempts to relieve Præneſte, but without 

ſucceſs. A detachment of his army -was routed 

at Placentia, by Lucullus, one of Sylla's lieute- 

-nants ; and all Ciſaipine Gaul ſubmitted to Mete. 

Llem, p. 14s. Hereupon, Carbo, though he had 30,009 

40. men at Cluſium, two legions under Damaſippus, and 

two more, commanded by Marcus and Carina,, 

- beſides a powerful army of Samnites and Luc 

nian, yet abandoned Italy, and paſſed into 4 


| frica. After wh . his troops at Claſun 
verre 


| | 
| 


-- 
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were entirely defeated by Pompey,. and 29,000 of V. R. 677. 


them cut off. 


5 ͤ 


Some time before this, Pontius Tele 2 gun, a Le in 


An and M. Lamponius, a Lucani an, had levied 9 
40, ooo men in thoſe countries, and attempted to 
raiſe the blockade of Prenefie. According to 

Appian, they were now joined by Damaſippus, 
Marcius, and Carinas, with the troops under 
their command ®. Bur, fearing to be hemmed 
in between rhe armies of Sylla and Pompey, who 
were advancing, with great expedition, to attack 


| them in front and rear, Telgſnus, an able general, 


and a brave man, diſappointed their purpoſe ; 
he decamped in the night, and marched directly 


Vel. Pat. 
I. iii. c. 27. 
App. os 


cit. 


to Rome. On his arrival there, the terror was 


no leſs than when Hannibal appeared before the 


gates. Vet the Roman youth marched out boldly, = 


and attacked the enemy, but were repulſed with 


loſs. In the mean time, a body of horſe, detach- 


ed by Hlla, came opportunely to the aſſiſtance 
of the citizens, and the general himſelf, with all 
his army, approached ſoon after. His troops 


were fatigued with their march, which ſome of 


his officers obſerving, and conſidering, that they 


ment. He, nevertheleſs, ordered the trumpets 


to ſound a charge. On the other hand; Pontiar 


Telefinus, an implacable enemy of the Roman 


ns; walking through the ranks of Km, 


"Pal Pas. and e mike no eee, of ths 4 
* joined by any Revien h. £ 


| vere to fight with Samnites and Lucamans, en- | 
deayoured to perſuade him to defer the engage - 


. 2 
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. cried out, The laſt day of Rome is come. The 


city muſt be razed to the ground. Wolves 
« will never be wanting to prey upon the li- 
< berties of Italy, till the wood in which they 
ſhelter themſelves is cut down.” The day was 


far ſpent before the battle began, which, it 


would ſeem, laſted the whole night, with great 
- obſtinacy on both ſides. Sy/la's left wing, in 
which he commanded in perſon againſt Telgſinus, 


was entirely routed ; and he himſelf was in 


imminent danger of being killed by two men, 


5 . who, at the ſame inſtant, threw their darts at 


him: he eſcaped by his groom's opportunely 


ſtriking his horſe. It is ſaid, that when he faw 
his men give ground, he took out of his boſom a 


little image of Apollo, which he had ſtolen from 


the temple of Delphi, and had ever ſince carried 


about him when engaged in war. Kiſſing it with 
great devotion, he expoſtulated with the God for 


Having brought him to periſh diſhonourably with 


His countrymen, at the gates of his native city, 
after having raiſed him, by many victories, to 
ſuch a height of glory and greatneſs. Then 


throwing himſelf among his troops, he endea- 


voured, by intreaties and threats, to make them 
face the enemy. All was to no purpoſe. They 


| were routed with great ſlaughter, and, in their 


_ to the: . hurried him "_ with 


„ Wage a 
ine nt their heels, and the Nana fearing leſt the enemy 


ould: enter the town, let fall the Portcullis ; fo that Hula; 
men, urged by fear and neceſſity, returned to the fight, and 


wen. 
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them. There, when it was very late in the night, 


meſſengers came to him from Craſſus (who had 


309: 


if * 672. 
__ Chr. 


commanded the right wing), with the good news, 45 'Covſ,, 


that he had defeated the left wing of the enemy, 
and purſued them to Antemna, where he kept 


them blocked up. c 
Moſt of the Samnites Aer Lucanians fell that 


8 


night in battle, and, among the reſt, Pontius Tele- 
ſinus, who was found the next day with a coun- 


tenance, ſays Velleius, which more reſembled that 


of a conqueror, than of a dead man. 


As ſoon as it was light, Sylla marched to join. 
the forces at Antemna. Three thouſand of the 


enemy ſent deputies to him, - aſking pardon, and 


offering to ſubmit. He anſwered, that he would 
ſpare their lives, if they would do ſome fignal 


miſchief to the reſt of his enemies. Where 


upon, thoſe wretches turned their ſwords againſt 


their companions, killed a great number of them, 


and then een themſelves to the Pro- 


conſul. | 

The enemy being entirely diſperſed, 901 ſent 
the heads of Pontius Telefinus, Martius, and Ca- 
rinas, (the two laſt having been taken in their 
flight) to Lucretius Ofella, at Præneſte, with or- 
ders to have them carried round the walls of the 


App. p. 
408. 


town. On the news of Sylla's victory, and of the 
flight of Norbanus and Carbo, and of the con- 


obtained the victory. But ſince Sylla came laſt before the city, 


ve muſt ſuppoſe, that the enemy was between it and him, and, 
conſequently, that bis troops could not fly thither. By the 


fame author's account, the loſs: on both fides amounted W» 


0,009 * and 8,000 were taken priſoners. 


X 3 queror”s * 
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Liv. Epit. 
I. xxxviii. 
Aop- p- 
408. 
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queror's being maſter in Rome, the inhabitants of 


Præneſte, in deſpair of relief, opened their gates 
to Lucretius. Marius, in attempting to make 


his eſcape through ſome ſubterraneous paſſages, 
was flain by thoſe who guarded him. Some ſay, 


he fell by his own hand : others, that he and the 


younger brother of Pontius Telefinus fought to- 
gether, and chat Teleſmus being killed, and Marius 
wounded, rhe latter cauſed his ſlave to diſpatch 


him. Lucretius ſent his head to the Proconful, 


| who, on ſeeing it, is reported to have ſaid, that 


the young man ought to have learned to uſe the 
oar, before he attempted ro manage the helm. 
Vet Velleius thinks, that Sylla had a high opinion 
of Marius's talents, becaufe, upon his death, he 


immediately affumed the name of Felix, or the 


Fortunate, a name which, in the opinion of the 


ſame author, he would have been moſt juſtly en- 
titled to, had his life ended with bis vidiories 
Plutarch ſeems to doubt, whether Sy/la's proſpe- 


rity and power did really change his diſpoſirion, 


Plut. 1 in. . 
Sylla. 


Pl ut. loe. 


= 


Liv. Epit. 
I. lxx«vin. 
Dio. Caſſ. 
ap. Val. r. 
657. 


or only diſcover” his natural wickedneſs. It is, 


bowever, agreed, that no man ever made a more 


cruel uſe of victory. The Romans ſoon had an 
inſtance of the coolneſs with which he could per- 
petrate murders. The $3000 men, formerly men- 
tioned, who, after maſſacring many of their com- 
panions, had ſurrendered themſelves to him upon 
promiſe of their lives, he cauſed to be ſhut up in 
2 public place, together with. ſome other pri- 
ſoners, (the whole number. amounting to 6 or 
8000) on pretence of enliſting them in the Le- 
gions. He then aſſembled the Senate in the 
OT Sf | | OT 


x. a © © '®., 2 > Ag 09, 
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Temple of Bellona, which was hard by; and while 
he was making a ſpeech to the Conſcript Fa- 
thers, his ſoldiers, according to their inſtructions, 
began to maſfacre the wretches he had ſhut up. 


Their cries and lamentations greatly terrified the 


Senators. Sy/la, without altering his countenance, 
faid ro them, Mind what I am ſaying, Conſcript 
« Fathers ; 'tis nothing but a few ſeditious men 
« whom I have ordered to be puniſhed.” . 
After this, he filled Rome with ſlaughter, 8 
none of the adverſe party; nay, his friends, with- 


371 


Yi N 671. 


Bef. 
„ 
370 Conſ. 
r 


Chr. 


Senec de 
Clement. 
e 
Plut. in 
Sylla. 


but regard to party, murdered, with his conni- 


vance, their own private enemies; and all were 
ſuch, whoſe birth or fortunes they envied. In the 
general conſternation cauſed by theſe murders, 


Oroſ. l. v. 
C. 21. 


2. Catulus had the courage to ſay to the Procon- 


« war, we kill all who are in arms, and, in peace, 
* all who are unarmed?ꝰ And C. Metellus alked 
him in the Senate-houſe, What end there was 
to be to theſe calamities?” He added, We do 


ſul, * With whom do we propoſe to live, if, in 


Plut: in 
Sy Ua. 


* not petition you to ſpare ſuch as you haye 


determined to deſtroy, but to quiet the appre- 


«* henfions of thoſe whom you intend to ſave.” 

Sylla anſwered, © That he was not yet certain, 
« whom he ſhould leave alive. Then Metellis 
(or, according to others, one Aufidius) deſired 
him to let them know, who they were whom he 


had determined ro puniſh; Sy/la promiſed he 


would, arid, on the morrow, cauſed to be fixed up 
in a public place an edict with a liſt of the names 


of eighty ® perſons, whom he doomed' to death. 


: AS to Orofiue, this firſt Proſcription was before 
XR 4 | This 
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— 
Vell. Pat. 
1. li. c. 28. 


Sall. Bell. 
Cat. c. 5. 


App. p. 
409. 


Val. Max. 
. 


5. 


and Norbanus, Carbs and _ were among the n 
| Was 
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This method of. condemnation was called Pro-- 
'SCRIPT1ON; a method of which Sy//a was the in- 
ventor. By the edit, it was made capital to 
entertain or ſave any of the proſcribed. A re- 


ward of two talents was offered for each head; 
even a ſlave was entitled to it for killing his 


maſter, and a ſon for murdering his father. The 
eſtates and effects of the condemned were con- 
fiſcated, and their children and grandchildren de- 
clared incapable of holding any office in the 
ſtate. Sylla, ſays Salluſt, was the firſt among 
men, who appointed puniſhments for people yet 
unborn, and prepared injuries for thoſe whoſe 
life was yet uncertain. 

The day after the firſt Profcription, Sylla "FA 
liſhed a new liſt of 220 Perſons whom he con- 


demned, and the next day a like number. In 


an aſſembly of the People, he told them he had 
proſcribed all he could think of, and that thoſe 


whom he had now forgot, he would proſcribe 


hereafter; and concluded with ſaying, that if 
the People were obedient to him, he would change 
their condition for the better; but as to his ene- 


mies, he would ſpare none of them, After this 


ſpeech, he proſcribed, according to Appian, forty 


Senators and 16900 Knights, The whole number 


of the Profcribed amounted, according to Val. 


Max. to 4700; he adds, that Sylla, as if he glo- . 


ried in his cruelty, cauſed their names to be en- 


© tered in the public regiſters; but, probably, this 


the ſurrendry of Prexefte, or the death of Norham : for Marius 


15 
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Vas done, that it might be known, in future times, 


whoſe deſcendants ſtood excluded from offices. 
Whatever was the number of the proſcribed, that 
of the ſlain ſeems much to have exceeded Vale- 
rius's account. And (if we may believe Dio Caſ- 
us) when Mithridates ordered all the Italians in 
Iſa to be murdered, there did not periſh near ſo 
many of that nation, nor by ſuch cruel deaths, as 


in conſequence of Sy/la's edicts. Nor did the ty- 
rant conſine his cruelty to Rome. His aſſaſſins 
roamed over all 1taly, every where ſearching . 4 


out the favourers of the Marian faction. It was 
a crime, not only to have borne arms againſt Sy//a, 
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370 Conſ. 


Diod. Sic. 
* Valeſ. 


Pe Fend 1 


but to have given even the leaſt aſſiſtance to his 


enemies, to have been in friendſhip with them, to 
have lent them money, nay to have travelled in 
company with any of them. The weight of tlie 

ſtorm fell chiefly upon the rich, more people 
being murdered for their eſtates, than on account 


of party, or private revenge. Nor did $y/la e ceaſe 


his Proſcriptions, till he had enriched all his 
friends and followers. 
of all villains. Among theſe were Oppianicus 


He became the protector 


and Catiline. The former, a Roman knight of 
Larinum in Apulia, having privately cauſed his 
wife's brother to be aſſaſſinated, that his own fon 
might inherit the whole of his grandmorher's 
eſtate, and being threatened with a proſecution 
by the relations of the deceaſed, he firſt took re- 


fuge in the camp of Metellus; and when after- 
wards he had procured a commiſſion from Sylla, 
he returned to Larinum with a party of ſoldiers, 
and TRACY cover of the proſcription murdered all 


Cie. pro 
Clucnt. 
Vii. & iii. 


1 who 
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- Ns. who had threatened to bring him to trial. Cati- 
21... ine had formerly murdered his own brother, and 
ee now obtained of the Proconſul, that his brother's 
name ſhould be inſerted among the proſeribed, 
Afﬀen; in, 28 if he had been ſtill living. In return for this 
Tog-cand- favour, Catiline undertook the puniſhment of Il. 
Oe Lit. Maria Gratidianus, a man who had been twice 
$12; Prætot, and ſo great a favourite with the Roman 
xxxiii. c. 9. People, for his having promulgated 4 Law againſt | 
E the adulteration of the coin, that they erected ſta- 
Sener. de tues to him in all quarters of the City, and offered 


Nog gl. * incenſe hefore them. Catiline oauſed Gratidianus 


be. to be uhipped through che town, then dragged to 
Plut. in the tomb of 2. Latatiar Catulus, where his legs 
l pet. and arms were broke, his eyes put out, and his 


| Val, Max hands and ears cut off; and when lie had been 
0 ix. c. 2. tortured in every member, Carilins himſelf cur 
el. EE off his head, while he was; yer alive; ant, having 
1. ii. c. 41. Carried ĩt to Slla in the Forum; went and waſhed 
Jul. c. . bis bloody hands in the luſtral water, that was 
at the door of Apollo s temple. M. Plætorius, a 
Senator, was put to death for fainting away at 
enerien of Gratidranus. _ 

In the great danger of the Hitoſcribed was c 
Julius Cæſar. His aunt had been married to the 
elder Marius, and he himſelf was ſon · in · lw to 
Cima. All Sylla ss authority could not prevail 
with him to divorce his wife; he was therefore 
.degraded from rhe office of Flamen Dialis, de- 
prived of his patrimony, and forced to abſcond to 
ſave his life. At length, the Veſtal virgins, and ſe- 
veral of the chief men of Rome, earneſtly intreat- 
ing, that he might be ſpared, Sylla anſwered, 


nn | 7 X08 


« You have 8 but know that he, whom v. ok 


« you ſo cagerly-wiſhito ſave, will one day prove * 


« the ruin of the party; which you and I have OY ; 


« been defending. - Yow have no penetration, if, 

in that boy, you do nor ſee many Marius s., 
The ryrant, not contented with proſeribing App. p. 

. perſons, extended his revenge to whole 419: 


Flor. iii. 


towns and nations. Spoletum, Iuteramun, Fla- 22. 


rentia, Sulmno, and Praneſte, were razed to the .. 


ground, moſt of the inhabitants maffacred, and 


their effects ſold. All the Samnites he put to 


death, or baniſhed Itaſy, alledging iat, while they Sigh hr. 
remained united, rhe Romans would never have 5 


peace; ſo that, in Strabo's days, alb their towns 


All Haly now ſubmitted to the conquieror, ex- 
cept Mola and Volaterræ; but the Marian faction 
had ſtill leaders in the provinces. Sertorius had 
aſſembled an army in Spain; Perperna prepared 
to defend Sicily, and the Conſul Carbo and Do- 
mitius. (Cinnd's ſon · in · law) were in Africa. Poms Plut. in 


pey, in virtue of a commiſſion from Sylla, paſſed Pom. 


with an army into Sicily, whereupon Perperna 
abandoned the iſland. Seon: after, Carbo, who had 

left Africa to go into Sicily ſtopped at Cofſura, 

and from rhence ſent M. Bratus to Lilybaum, to Liv. Epit. 
learn whether Pompey was there. Brutus s veſſel | lxxxix. 
being ſurrounded by ſome of the enemy 's ſhips, 

he flew himſelf, that he might not fall into the 
enemy's hands; and Pompey, having diſpatched 


ſome veſſelz in purſuit of Carbo, tool him pri- App. p. 


ſoner, with all his attendants. Theſe, he cauſed 4:9: 


W wichout ſuffering them to come into 
his 
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I n his preſence, but the Conſul to be brought in 11 

Be: 2805 chains before his Tribunal; and when from 6 

2 thence he had reproached him in a long and t 

bitter invective, commanded him to be led to ex- : 

ecution. [Pompey has been cenſured, with ſome f 

. ſeverity, for this treatment of Carbo, a man who 

had been thrice Conſul, and had warmly patro- c 

| ** 1 nized him, when all the effects of his * 17 = 

I. v. c. 3. Pompetus Stra bo, were, after his death, going to { 
9. be | confiſcated, for his Haring embezzled the 


A: . ns money.] f 
App. le Both the Conſuls being dead, and the time q 
0 
8 


Bel. Civ." for che election of new Magiſtrates approaching, 
l Spy lla left Rome, and went to his camp, from 
- whence, by a meſſage to the Senate, he ſigni- ; 
_ fied his defire, that they would name an Inter- ; 
rex. The Fathers pitched upon Valerius Flaccus, ” 
hoping, that he would hold the Comitia for an — 
election of Conſuls: but Sylla wrote to Valerins, ; 
adviſing him to propoſe to the PEoPLE the ereat- 
ing a Dicra rok, who ſhould hold that office, not 
for any fixed term, but till the affairs of Rome, 
Italy, 4 the whole empire, that were in great 
 diforder' through the late wars, ſhould be entirely 
ſettled.” At the bottom of the letter he added, 
that, with their approbation, he would burthen 
* bimſelf with yu care 77 the Republi c that 
| frat Frets 
Valerius, dil g 0 the People, propoſ ed 
and paſſed a Law, which not only conſtituted Sy//a 
. DICTATOR for: an unlimited time ©, but likewiſe 


There had been no DicTaror in the Republic; during 
tes es and * is "IT inſtance of a DicTa- 
141 ratified Ws 


1 
U 


e 


8 
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ratified every thing he had hitherto done, and v. R. 6 1 


gave him a full and uncontroulable power © over Piet. in 
the lives and fortunes of his Fellow- citizens: 2 | 
ic. 3. in 


4A Law (ſays Cicero) the moſt iniquitous that Rul. 2 2. 
ever was made, and the moſt unlike a Law:“ 


and indeed it is harder to conceive how a Law, ſo 


contrary to the very eſſence of civil ſociety, ſhould 


erer be propoſed, than that it ſhould paſs, at 


this juncture, without oppolition. 


rox created by the PrOPLE, or for an indeterminate time : The 
People had once, indeed, in a time of great diſtreſs, during 
the ſecond Punic War, created a Pao-DictTaTor, but with- 
out giving him the power of Es 259% 1 dN 
See Vol. II. 

Legem interrex nofter a ut Difater quem kr civium, 


indictã cauſa, impune poſſet occidere, 1 De Leg. 3287. On- 
nium legum iniguiſimam diſſimillimamgque legis efſe arbitrer eam, 
uam Lucius Flaccus interrex de Sylla tulit, ut omnia, quæ- 
cunque ille feciſſet, efſent rata. Nam cum ceteris in ci vitatibus, 
Tyrannis inſtitutis, Leges omnes extinguantur atque tollantur, pic 


 Reip. Tyranmum Lege r Cic. in Rul. iu, 2. 
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EIGHTH BOOK. 


From the Year 671, when SYLLA was cre- 
_ ated Perpetual Dic rA rox, to the com- 
- mencement of the FixsT TRIU MVIRATE, 
formed i in the end of 693. 


CHAP. I. 


The Laws and Inſtitutions of SyLLa, when Dic- 
TATOR PoMPEY's ſucceſſes in Africa: For 
which he obtains a Triumph at his return to 
Rome. SYLLA abdicates the DicTaToRsHI? 
in 674 ; vas dies i in 675. 


. 
- 
4 * 


YL L N kia rewarded 8 the 

Inter- rex, with the office of general of the 

- horſe, came into the Forum, attended by 

_ four and twenty Lictors; in whoſe Faſces, to the 
great terror of the City, appeared the axes, 
which were never ſeen in the Conſular Faſces, 

with 


res 


l 


within the walls of Rome. 
he had for his guard, a numerous band of ruf- 


Prætor or Quzſtor, but was 
Vell. Pat. I. p. c. 27. tells us, that O was Frætor when 

he left Carlos F. and went over to S. and ie is not 
_ Probable, that 


Chap. i. Te Roman Hiſtory. 
Befide theſe Lictors, 


fians, ever ready to execute his commands; and 


that all this was not merely i in terrorem became 


quickly manifeſt. 

To preſerve ſomewhat of the old ind of the 
Commonwealth, it was the pleaſure of the Dicta- 
tor, that Conſuls, Pretors, and other Magiſtrates, 
ſhould be elected as uſual. Lucretius Ofella, who 
had lately reduced Præneſte, preſented himſelf a 
candidate for the Conſulſhip. | The Diera ron 


ing intereſt with the People, and many friends 
among the Great, and having recently done the 
cauſe of $y//a's party fo conſiderable a ſervice, 


imagined he might ſafely diſregard the prohibi- 


tion. He perſiſted, therefore, to follicit the 


voters. The DicTaTor, from his Tribunal, 
obſerving it, ſent to him a centurion, who killed 
by = gs Ap A tumult, 2 


4 els, that; ou ebe ee ths 


: ta the Pranke: % A countryman, being bitten by yermin, 


* cleared his ſhirt of them once pr twice; but when he faupd 


_ -* himſelf again tbized by y them, he threw his ſhirt into the 
by fire. Make the application. 


The fame author (p. 413.) ſays, that Ofella was treated 


tion, of a Law, which the Diftator had lately publiſhed) to 


ſue for the Confulſhip, though he had not yet been eſther 
at in the grder of Eniphts, * "But 


Slla's Inſtitutions were 1 IE 3 


* 


bed; 


aner 


forbad him to ſtand: Nevertheleſs Ofella, har- 


349 


V. R. yx. 
E 


* 
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With this rigour, becauſe he had the audaciouſheſs (in viola- 
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V. R. 61. ſued; the aſſaſſin was ſeized, and brought pri- 
— tour? to the foot of the Tribunal; Let him 20, 

faid the DicTaToR, he has only d my orders. 

v. R. 672. After this, he cauſed M. Tullius Decula, and Cn. 


Bet. Chr. Cornelius Dolabella, to be elected Conſuls. The 


37x Conf. government of 7taly fell by lot to Decula, that 
| of Macedonia to his collegue. 
val. Mar. After theſe elections, towards the end of Ja- 
— | nuary, the DicTaTor made his Triumphal en- 
try into Rome, on account of his conqueſt in the 
Eaſt. The Proceſſion, which laſted two days, was 
— hoo adorned with the richeſt ſpoils of © Afia : But 
neither the name of any Roman citizen van- 
quiſhed by him, nor the repreſentation of any 
city by him taken, that belonged to the Romans, 
appeared there. The principal ornament of his 
Triumph was a long train of Senators and other 
eminent Citizens, who, having been protected by 
him from the fury of Marius and Cinna, followed 
bis charior, calling him their Father and pre- 
ſerver, and proclaiming, that they owed to him 
their lives, and whatever elſe they enjoyed that 
— was dear to them. At the ſame time, ſome of his 
ſoldiers, agreeably to the freedom allowed on 
_. theſe occaſions, called his Dictatorſhip a dri/guiſed 


e Pliny Grun. e 1.) tells ys, that on the firſt day were 
carried 15000 pound; weight of gold [i. e. g60000l. ſterl.] 
and 115000 pounds weight of filver [which is 3713541: 3% 
4d. ſterling, which he had amaſſed in the war againſt 
 Mithridates. e m1 ee fours PL 
pounds weight of li. e. 8320001. ſterl.] with 6000 
ſheer [i. 3 4d.] which had e when the 
Capitol was burnt, and had been tranſported 228388 by 


9 
3 1 15 royalty; 


NF. , 8g Cg E FE 
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royalty ; intimaring, that, though he declined the 
title, he was in effect a KING: Others, who were 
diſpoſed to call things by their true names, termed 
it a manifeſt tyranny, that is, an «/urped deſpoti/m. 
The ceremony over, Sylla aſcended the Roſtra, 
and, in a ſtudied ſpeech, gave a pompous account 
of his exploits, aſcribing all his ſucceſs to Fox- 
TUNE, and deſiring they would give him no 
other ſurname, but that of FoxTuNnaTE, [FE- 


ux f]; which, accordingly, was given him in 


the inſcription upon the pedeſtal of the gilt eque- 
ſtrian ſtatue erected, at this time, to W honour, 
by a decree of the Senate B. 

Though Sylla, by aſſuming the Sov ina—G, 
for an indeterminate time, brought the Romans, 


originally governed by KINOS, to be again ſub- 


4 * 2 


# 


_ 
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—— 


Nat. 


jc (as Appian obierves *) to regal domination; 


le, in writing 10 dhe Greels in Heir language, ſtiled 


himſelf Epaphroditus, Beloved of Venus, in that manner tranſlating 


the word Felix. His trophies, that were flill extant in Platarct's 
time, . bore this inſcription, Lycivs CORNELIVS. SYLLA 
wrAPHRODITYS, And when his wife Marella was delivered 
of twins, a boy and a girl, he gave to both the name of Happy, 
calling the boy Fawfxs, the girl Faufla. Plut. in Sylla. 
8 The Triumph was followed (if we may believe Appia 
by magnificent games ; for the celebration of which Greece 
was exhauſted of all her beſt performers in every kind of 
exerciſe ; inſomuch, that, at the Olympic: games, there was no 
ao). 4ucp but in the — 
a" 12. 

| 93 92 ca p. 412. | | 
N. B. It appears from theſe words, that Hppian did not 
think the government of Rome to have been in the time of ” 
Kinos ſo democratic as Dr. Middleton and Dr. Carman 
repreſented it See Od hir uren, c. p. 99. 


Vor. VII. „ yet · 


nn The Roman Hiſtory. Book VIII. 
V. R. 57 · Jet from ſome of the firſt ads of this new king, 
Bef Chr. it would ſeem, that he never meant to retain 
3% Conſ. the ſovereignty, longer than till he had ſatiated 
bis revenge, and could return, ſecure of impunity, 
to the condition of a private Citizen. That he 
might be able to make a /afe retreat from public 
life, he laid the foundation of an Ariſtocracy in 
the Roman ſtate, by ſuch ordinances as, upon his 
abdication of the DicTaToksHie, would leave 
all authority and power in the hands of the 
SENATE :. taking eſpecial care, at the ſame time, 
that the SgNATE ſhould conſiſt wholly of his own 
creatures. His Proſcriptions had very much 
Liv. Epit. thinned the Aﬀembly, and had left in it (we may 
| wag preſume) few or none, but ſuch as he believed to 
Bell. Civ. be entirely at his devotion. - To theſe he added 
_ 300 of the moſt conſiderable men of the Eque- 
ſtrian order: But in making this addition, he 
complimented ? i the PEOPLE with the choice of the 


From Sllals remitting to the People the ricetinadon of the 
300 Knights, who were to have admiſſion into the SenaTe, 
Dr. ' MIddleton would infer a probability, that the ProyLe, in 
virtue of a conſtitutional right, had, in all timer, filled up, by 
their elections, the vacancies which happened in that houſe. 
Middleton's treatiſe on the Roman Senate, p. 73. He __ 
with almoſt as good reaſon, have inferred, from Sy/la's being 
named by the Por IAH to the Dicraroasnir, that it had 
ever been * for the PeorPLE to * 
TORS. | 
As Sylla, * e to ae ne the I of 
Judicature, deprived the People of the privilege of annually 
chooſing the perſons, who were to perform the office of Judges ; 
his view, perhaps, in caking the votes of the tribes, upon the 
300 Knights, whom he recommended to them for Senators, 
was to leſſen the diſcontent of 25 n note this compli- 
1 0 | 00d, ah 
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Perſons, gathering the votes of the TRIRES upon v. R. 652. 


every individual of the 300 Knights, propoſed 87 aN 
371 — * 


ment carrying ſome appearance of remitting to chem for the - 
t, the nomination of the greater part of the Jupces. 

' Appian [de Bell. Civ. p. 386. ] ſpeaks of a prior addition of 
zoo members to the Senate, in the year 665, when Hl 
was Conſul, and ſays, that this lection was made from the moſt 
reputable of the Citizens, i rd apirur arjur, But Dr. 
Middleton, in his Treatiſe on the Roman Senate, takes no notice 
of this pretended prior addition: He ſays only, that . Sylla 
« when it [the Senate] was particularly exhauſted, added 
« Tyree HunpkeED to it at once from the Equeſtrian Order; 
« which might probably raiſe the whole number to. about 500, 

« and in this ſtate it ſeems to have continued till the ſubver- 
« fion of their liberty by J. Czfar. For Cicero, in an ac- 
« count of a particular debate, in one of his letters to Atticus, 
4 mentions 415 to have been preſent at it, which he calls a full 

« houſe.” Middleton's Treatiſe on the Roman Senate, p.g1. 

Father Catrou, the Jeſuit, paſſes over the pretended addition 
of 300 members, made to the Senate by Hilla in 665, 58 
without taking the leaſt notice of it in his text, as if he gave 
no credit to Appian's report: and though it be mentioned by 
F. Rowillt, in a note on the other's text, it is mentioned on- 
ly as a report made by Appian. M. Crewier omits it entirely; 
and Pighius, in this particular, pa pays no farther regard to 4p- 
fian's authority, than to ſay in general terms, when oy 
of Sylla's Conſulſhip in 665, ampliavit Senatum. 

But Dr. Chapman takes for granted the prior addivion of 
zoo members reported by Appian. © We are not however 
« (ſays the Doctor) to ſuppoſe from hi, or even the ſecond 
« Le&ion made by Sylla, when raiſed to the DicraTroxs tr, 
that the Senate from this time amounted to fox hundred : 
« For as the houſe is ſaid to have wanted much of its due 
-« complement in both theſe inſtances, it is probable it fell 
«: conſiderably ſhort of that number, even after each of theſe 
"PP additions. was actually made. What therefore the 
«. Senate's preciſe number was from henceforth, we cannot 
* take upon us to determine. Only as Cicero [ Attic. L i. 
4 N in ſpeaking of a debate about twenty years afterwards, | 


"Ti In to 
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Y.R.672. to them for their approbation ; a choice, in which 


Bed. Car. 
. 380. 


37 x Conſ. 


they were, unqueſtionably, juſt as free, as they 


c mentions 415 members being then in the hoaſe, "is pro- 
** bable, that the whole in Sz//a's time amounted to 500 at 
Kaff.“ 

As to the preciſe 1 55 of members, of which the "IAG 
after the addition to it of 300. did immediately confit ; and 


of which Sylla intended it ſhould, tor the future, always conſift 


(when complete) ; if we cannot aſcertain it, yet, perhaps, by 


the help of ſome conſiderations, which the ſtate of things at 


that time ſuggeſts, we may make a reaſonalile conjecture. 
Tacitus tells us (as we ſee above in the text) that by one of 
Sylla's laws, twenty Quæſtors were to be created annually f 
Jupplying the 0 NATE, 10 wohich he bat transferred the j ubica- 
TuUrs. Lege Sylle wiginti [| Queſtores) creati sur I END 
SenaTvut, cur JUpiCta TRAbIDERAT, Tacit, Arm. xi. 22. 
Pigbius from theſe words gathers, that Sy//a augmented the 
number of the Quzſtors for this end principally, that ther: 


might be a greater choice of men in the Senate, to ſerve occaſſon· 


ally as Judges, the fole right of judicature having hren juft trant- 
ferred to the Senator. Ex quibus verbis fit veriſimile, in 


eum maxime finem ampliaſſe Qaæſtorum Collegium, uti 
© aberior deinceps ſuppeteret Judicum e Senatu ſelectio. Nam 


«© S Senatu dicebantur eſſe non folam Patres Conſcripti vel 
4 Senatores a Cenſoribus lei in cam ordinem, fed etiam 
**.populi honoribus uſi, quibus in Senatum venire licebat, et 
« ſententiæ jus habebant.”” {And he conjectures from ſome 


_ _ paſſiges in Tacitus and Cieero, that by SylJa's Law for creating 


TwenTY Qumſtors, one half of the number was to be 
choſen by the People, the other named by the Conſals } 
That Hylla, when be augmented the number of the Quzſtors 


from eighi to twenty, had the Jumcature in view, can hardly 


be queſtioned ; not that this augmentation would of itſelf be 
efeQual for ſupplying the public with a competent number 
of perſons to perform occaſionally the office of judges but 


would perhaps be ſaffictent to keep the 8 NAT up to its due 


of members; after his introduction of the 300 
Knights into it, and his configuing the Judicature wholly to 


| tho Senatorian order. A oats . 
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had been in their Election of him to be u 
DicTATOR. ] 


 Anp now he reſtored to the SENATE a privi- 


lege which they had many years loſt [and by 
their miſbehaviour had very juſtly forfeited] or- 
daining, that none but SExaToRs ſhould for the 
future be appointed to the office of Jup Es. 


was his object in making, at once, ſo Large an addition of _ 


members to the SenaTt : To keep the St NAT full, after 
that addition, was his object in augmenting the number of the 


Quzſtors. By the Plautian [or Plotian] law ¶ Vid. ſupra, ann. 


| 664] it had been ordained, that each 'Tx1iBe ſhould, annually, 
chuſe out of its own body rirrEEN perſons, to ſerve as 
| Jupces ; and the honour was made common to all the three 
orders [Senators, Knights, and Communers, i. e, the Plebs] ac- 
cording as the votes carried it in every Tribe. (Cn, Pompeio 
Strabone, L. Porcio Catone Coff. ſecunds anno Belli Ialici, cum 
Equefter ordo in judiciis dominaretur, M. Plautius Silvanus leger 
tulit, adjuvantibus nobilibus : — Ex ea tribus fingulz quinos denos 
er ſuo nunero creabant ſuffragio, qui eo amm judicarent, Cic. 
pra Cornel. & ad Att. iv, The number of perſons qualified, 
by this law, to fit as Jupgts, was therefore [35 times 15] 
525, Now ſuppoſing the Houſe to bave had its uſual com- 
plement of 300 members, at the time when 9⁴⁴ proſcribed 
90 of them ¶ Appian, p. 415-], if to the remaining 210 we 
add the 300 Knights, and the 12 additional Quzſtors, the ſum 
total of the members of the houſe will be 522; a number al- 
moſt the very ſame with that of the perſons, which the tribes, 


ja conformity to the Plautian law, furniſhed annually by | 


election to ſerve as JupGes; and if we ſuppoſe (and ſurely 
there is reaſon to ſuppoſe) that the State had found it neceſſary 
or expedient (after taking the Judicature from the numerous 
body of the Knights) to provide ſo large a number as the 
Plautian law preſcribed, of qualified perſons, out of which 
to chuſe the JI ups, this will account both for Sy/la's adding 
ſo many members at once to the Senate, and for the proviſiog 
he made to keep the number always complete; and it may 
perhaps be thought no weak reaſon for our 1 the * 
: m of the Senate at 525. 


1 "ET And 


Vell. Pat. 
1. 11. c. 30. 
Liv. Epit. 
J. Ixxxix. 
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And that the auguſt aſſembly, thus augmented 
and thus honoured with the Jopicaruxx, might 
thereafter have the contingent vacancies in their 
houſe regularly filled up with properly- qualified 
perſons, he ordained, that, inſtead of only EIGur 


Quzitors, as before, TWENTY ſhould be annu- 


ally created. 
But, in order to raiſe and eſtabliſh more eſſec- 
tually the authority of the SENAT E, the Dic ra- 


rox almoſt totally annihilated that of the Tri- 


bunes, 
By depriving them of the power of LzG15LA- 


* 


* Mr. Kennet lays, that Sylle deprived the Trrnvnus, not 


only of the power of making Laws, but of interpofing [inter- 


ceſſion] of holding affemblies and receiving appeals ; and for 
this he cites Cic. de Leg. I. iii. Cæſ. Comm. de Bell. Civ, Floru, 


 Plutarch, &c. I have not been able to find a/! this either in the 


Civ. I. i. c. 5. And we have, ſeemingly, Cicero authority 


authors named, or in &c. We have Cz/er's authority for 
Sylle's leaving to the Tx1BUNrEs the power of InTeRCESSION. 
Neque etiam extremi unis InTERCESSIONE retinendi, Quo 
L. SYLLA RELIQUERAT, facultas tribuitur. Cxf. de Bell. 


for Sy//a's leaving to the Tx1BUNEs the power of receiving 
appeals : unleſs by poteſtatem auxilii ferendi he means no more 
than the power of preventing oppreſſive laws, by their Veto. 
Luamobrem in ifla quidem re vebementer Syllam probe, qui 
TxiBuxis PLE. fad lege injuriæ faciende POTESTATEM ade- 
merit, AUXIL1 PERENDI RELIQUERIT. Cic. de Leg. iii. 9. 

M. Crewier (upon what authority I know not) writes, that, 


by one of Fyllas ordinances, the TriBunts avere to be al- 


aways elected out of the body of the Senate: To Appia, it was 
not clear chat Hul made this regulation, though it afterwards 
prevailed. 8x Lx cad ii Kc. nec conſtat an cam [Tribu- 
nitiam dignitatem] ut nunc eſt, a Plebe ad Senatum tranſtulerit 
ry Civ. p. 113. 8 

And 


7 


likewiſe contends. 
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And by decreeing, that no citizen, who had 
ſerved in the office of TRIBUNE, ſhould ever be 
capable of holding any ſuperior dignity : a decree 
which would naturally hinder all perſons, whoſe 
high birth, or extraordinary talents, might render 


them formidable to the Ariſtocratic faction, from 


ſeeking, or even coveting the Tribuneſbip. 

Not content with humbling the PEOPLE, by 1 
this diminution of the power of their TRI:BUNESs, 
the Dicra rox took from the Tribes the privi- 


lege, they had obtained by the Domitian law, of 
filling up, by their elections, the vacancies which 
happened in the ſeyeral colleges of the Pox Is, 
AUGURS, and GUARDIANS OF THE OIBYLLINE- 
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V. R. 672. 4 
Bef. Chr. 2 
84. 


2367 Tong. 


App. de 7 
Bell, Civ. 


p. 413. 


D. Hal. }. 

ii. 

Dio, 1. 

xxx vii. 


Books ; and reſtored to theſe colleges the power 


of ſupplying their vacancies by Co-oPTATION : 


increaſing, at the ſame time, the number-of mem-- 


bers in each college from TEN to FIFTEEN, 


With regard to the Civic Maci1sTracy, the 


Dicr Aro enacted, that, whereas certain intervals 
had been required by Law between the offices 
of EpILE and PRRTok, and of PRX TOR and A 
CoxsvuL, it ſhould be permitted, for the future, 
to ſue for the higher office immediately after 
having held the lower. No man, however, was 
to ſtand for the Prætorſhip, who had not been 
Quzſtor ; nor for the Conſulſhip, who had not 


been Prætor: and he revived the Law, which 


Se ES: 


xc Civ. 


413, 414 
igh. ann. 


N. B. Whether this regulation was made by Sylla, or after · 


wards, it carries a proof, that the Quæſtors did not always, | 
by their office, become Senators, as Dr. Middleton will have it; 


or that the Tribunes did not, in their way to the Tribuneſhip, 
always paſs through the Quzltorſhip, for which the Doctor 


E-4 | forbad 


* 
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forbad the conferring on any citizen a ſecond 


Conſulſhip, before ten years were elapſed from 


his holding that dignity v. 
And, having firſt augmented the number of 


5 the PR TORS from six to EIGHT, he decreed, 


that, of theſe eight, fix, at leaſt, ſhould continue 


at Rome, a whole year, to preſide in the ſeveral 

_ courts of juſtice, and ſhould, afterwards, have 
their provinces aſſigned them by lot. 

Cie Phi- 


Saſs Bo . © 


And whereas it was the cuſtom for the Prætors, 


when they entered on their office, to fix up an 
edict, declaring the method in which they would 


proceed in trying cauſes during their year; which 
method their ſucceſſors (being under no obligation 
to obſerve it) did not obſerve, ſo that the forms 
of proceſs were continually changing; Sylla, to 
remedy this inconvenience, ordained, that the 
PxxToRs ſhould always uſe one and the ſame 
method in their judicial proceedings. | 

And he farther decreed, that it ſhould no * 


er be permitted to reject above three of the 


Judges appointed to ſu upon a cauſe : and that 


in criminal cauſes the votes might be taken, ei- 
ther publickly, or provacety, at the e of the 


perſon accuſed. 


| Þ This Jaw had been often violated of late years, and 
if Fylla reftored it at this time, he himſelf afterwards diſ- 
penſed with it: For, the very next year, he cauſed himſelf. to 
be elected Conſul, though he had been in that magiſtracy 
but ſeven years before. M. Cyrvier, therefore, with reaſon, 


thinks it probable that the revival of this law was not till after 


the ſecond Conſulſhip of Ha. 


! 


* „ 
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The ancient penalties for bribery and corrup- 


tion in trials were revived, and ſuch precautions 
taken, as would be moſt likely to recover the ho- 
nour of the Senatorian Judges, who, formerly, 
when in poſſeſſion of the | Judicature,' had not 
behaved themſelves in a manner. that — them | 
much credit. 
To theſe cu concerning __ SENATE, 


the PxIiEsTs, and the MaG1sTRATES OF THE. 


City, the DicTaTor added others relating to the 


GovERNORS OF THE PrROVINCEs. He decreed, 


that no goyernor ſhould lead his army out of his 
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province, or himſelf leave the province, without 


an order from the Roman People, or Senate. 
That whoever was ſent with any command into 


a province, ſhould hold that command till he was 
expreſsly recalled ; whereas, before, the office 
of a commander continued no longer than a ſer ; 


time, upon the expiration of which, if no ths - 


came, he was put to the trouble and inconve- 


nience of getting a new cqmeillicn from the on 


Nate, 

Nor was any commander to remain, after the 
arriyal of his ſucceſſor, more than thirty days i in 
his province. 

Nor, at his Sas from it, to exact f rom 


the inhabitants a greater ſum than was er 
by the laws. | 

The reformation of the monle of private a men 
had likewiſe ſome ſhare of the is rin s at- 
tention. | 


Whats, — upon the 4 
| to make expenſive entertainments ; but that 


that he did this, 


= _ + Ine, 


= . 


F. R. 672. 
— licentiouſnefs univerſally prevailed, the crimes of 
- perjury, forgery, robbery, rape, poiſoning, and 
aſſaſſination, had been very common. He under- 


Cic. pro 
| Chuent. | 
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Ever fince the times of the civil wars, when 


took to check the farther progreſs of theſe evils, 


by enforcing the penalties, which the ancient laws 


had denounced againſt the guilty, and by making. 


the ſanctions even more ſevere: Only, with re- 


1 i. fuch perſons as had embraced his party in the 
late troubles ſhould have the privilege of bearing 
* honours before they were, legally, capable by 

„ 


At the public ſale of ** of ithe confiſcated” 


gard to aſſaſſins, an exception was made in favour. 


of thoſe who had killed any of the proſcribed. 


As to the reſt of the proſcribed, who, by flight, 


had eſcaped being murdered, he made a law, that, 
wherever they were found, they ſhonld be put 
to death as enemies of the Republic; and that all 


| who had concealed them, ſhould be ſubject to the 
7 os fame penalty: That their eſtates ſhould be ſold 
by auction, and their children ſhould be for ever 


* incapable, of holding any magiſtracy : but that 


w_ eſtates he himſelf preſided, calling them /po1ls, as 
if they had been taken from a foreign enemy: 


and the eſtates, which he gave away, he be- 


ſtowed in ſo deſpotic and haughty a manner, as 


by this to give more offence, than even by the 


viakence- with which he had ſeized them. He 


3 chiefly, re dow is int erties That he 


kkewiſe made a law to repreſs the prevailing folly of making 


coſtly and pompous funerals. Macrob.'Sat. 4 we Verr. z. 


8 an A. Gell. l. ii. c. 24. 
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N made preſents of the revenues of a whole city. v. R. 672. | i 
f a whole province, to women, to muſicians, to C., 4 Fi 
d players, and to the moſt worthleſs freedmen 4. £4,008 xi. 3. 9 
- But the Dictator did not confine his bounties to 9 
, that ſort of people; he extended them to his q 
8 moſt illuſtrious partizans, and e to the ff 
8 gold-rhyrſty Craſſus *. 1 
— Notwithſtanding the low price at which che 3 
1 eſtates of many perſons were ſold, near two 1 
millions ſterling, ariſing from the confiſcations, 1 
„ came into the n treaſury. | 1 
t, | |: 
t 4 Cicero, in his oration for the poet Archias, mentions one of | 10 
1 glas preſents made in pleaſantry. When the Dictator was 0 
| preſiding at the ſales, a bad poet preſented him with an epi- 8 
C gram, which had no other reſemblance to poetry, than that Fl 
* every line was longer or ſhorter than the line which ſtood 1 
1 next io it. To reward his zeal, Sylla gave him ſomething 1 
. of what was then expoſed to ſale, but upon expreſs condition, 1 
A that he ſhouid make no more verſes. F800 
* 1 We are told, that, for the fake of ſeizing upon the fortune 9 
= of a very rich man, Craſſus ventured, of his on private au- i 
7 thority, to proſcribe him; and that this ſo highly diſpleaſed Wi 
Hie. that he never aſter gave him any employment. Plat. in F 
; Crap. | 1 
d 1 eſtate of Sextus Noſcius, worth about Gal w A 
8 ſold for leis than 70 l. to Ch e,, a favourite — 9 
E Ola. 19H 
E - This Ro/cius, one of the moſt be citizens of FRY a 
. (now Amelia in the dutchy of Spolero), was aſſaſſinated in Rome 3. | | ; 
1 and, though it was ſeveral months after the ceſſation of pro- {i 
e friptions his name, in order to ſcreen the murderers, was w 
e foitted into the liſt of the proſcribed; by the contrivance of wy 
| Chry/-gonus ;' who, for the trifling ſum above-mentioned, got l 
e the ellate of the deceaſed adjudged to him: and, the more - 
g eſfectually to ſecure his poſſeſſion of it, he engaged Sylla to 
. direct a proſecution againſt the ſon of. Roſcius, as the murderer 
„ oi his father [ Plut. in Hll. J, % and had provided evidence to 1 


8 While 
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While Sy//a was thus employed in new-mo- 
delling the State, the war went on abroad againſt 
« convict him; ſo that the young man was like to be deprived, 
* not only of his fortune, hut, by a more villainous cruelty, 


*« of his hanovr alſo, and his life, All the old advocates re- 
« fuſed to defend him, fearing the power of the proſecutor, 


% and the reſentment of Hlla [Cic. pro Roſe. Amer. 10, 11.]; 


4 ſince Roſcius's defence would neceſſarily lead them into many 


complaints on the times and the oppreſſions of the great: but 


« Cicero (who was then but in his tweaty-ſeventh year) readily 


« 'undertook it. The popularity of his cauſe, and the favour 
of the audience, gave him ſuch ſpirits, that he expoſed the 


* ;nſolence and villainy of the favourite Chry/ogonus with great 


% gaiety; ard ventured even to mingle ſeveral bold ſtrokes at 


Hula himſelf; which he took care to palliate, by obſerving, 


1 not a perſon of ſuch conſequence, that he ſhould make a particular 


* that, through the multiplicity of Sylla's affairs, who reigned 


4% 4, abſolute on earth as jupiter did in heaven, it was not 


„ 9: /tble for him to knew, and neceſſary even to conni ve at many 


« things, which bis favourites did againfl his «vif{ [pro Roſc. 
& 45.). He would not complain, he ſays, in times like thoſe, that 
an innocent man's (fate was expoſed to public ale; for, were 
* it allowed to him to ſpeak freely on that head, Roſcius was 


« complaint am hut account ; but he muſt inſi upon it, that by the 


® Jaw of the proſeription itfelf, - whether it aas Flaccus's the 


Inter- rex, or Sylla's the Didlator, for he knew mot which ta 


4. call it, Roſcius's eflate was not forfeited, nor liable to be fold 


ib. 43. ]. Ia the concluſion, he puts the Judges in mind, 


* that nothing was. fa nuch- aimed at by the proſecutors in this 
4 triah, 41, by the condemnation of Roſcius, to gain a precedent for 
t deflroging the children of the profſeribed : he conjures them theres 


DOE by all the Gods, nat. to be the authors of reviving a ſe 


*. cond profeription, more barharaus and cruel than the firſt : that 


 *.. the Senate refuſed to bear any part in the fins, ef it Mul be 


* e e to be authirized by the public counci{ : that it was their 


4 buſineſs, by this ſentence, to put a flop to that ſpirit 2 | 


. avbich then toſeſſed the city, ſo pernicious to the Republic, and 


% fo. contrary to the character and temper of their ee 


% Naſcius was acquitted, to ihe great honour of Cicero. Ses 
Midi. Life of Cicero, Vol. I. p. 3740 · Fo 


„5 ; 
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the remains of the Marian faction, in all parts 222 N. — 


whitherſoever any of them had fled t. 

In Italy, Nola and Volaterræ made a brave de- 
fence for two years, but were at length reduced 
and levelled with the ground. 


80, 
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When Pompey had eſtabliſhed * the peace of Plut. in 


Sicily, he received orders to go into Africa, where 


Domittus A robarbus, | Cinna's ſon-in-law, ſup⸗ 
ported by Hiarbas, king of one part of Numidia, 
was aſſembling forces. Pompey left the iſland 
with ſix legions, 120 ſhips of war and 800 tranſ- 
ports, loaded with all kind of ſtores. Part of the 


fleet anchored at Utica, the reſt at Carthage. 


His march was retarded a few days by a ridi- 
culous ad venture. Some ſoldiers having found a 
treaſure in the field, where the camp was pitched, 


Pomp. 


the whole army became at once confidently per- 


ſuaded, that the field was full of gold and filver, 
hid under ground by the Carthagimans in the 


time of their calamities. Inſtantly every man 


furniſhed himſelf with a pick-ax, and to digging 
they went. Pompey, not being able to divert 
them from their purſuit, only laughed at the ſiglit 
of ſo many thouſand men turning up the earth 
to ſo little purpoſe. Weary at length of their 
fruitleſs labour, they ſignified to rheir general, 
that they had been juſtly puniſhed for their ere 
dulity, and were ready to march whitherſoever 
ne pleaſed to lead them, A bartle enſued; — 


by . of Scipio in the Conſullhip,. year 
of Rome, 670), who had taken refuge in Rhodes, upon the firſt 
news of a demand from Sylla to deliver him up, killed himſetf 
1d Forum of the city. 

declared 


Te Roman Hilory. Book VIII. 


declared for Pompey, whereupon his ſoldiers 
_ proclaimed, him Imperator. He declined the ho- 


nour, which, he ſaid, he could not deſerve, fo 
- Jong as the enemy's camp ſubſiſted. Hereupon 
they inſtantly marched to attack it, though the 


day was far ſpent. Pompey, in the heat of the 
late battle, not giving a ready anſwer to one of his 


ſoldiers who aſked him the word, had like to have 
been killed by him; for which reaſon, he fought 


in the preſent action 'bare-headed. Domitius was 
Killed, and his camp taken: Of 20,000 men, 


whereof his army had conſiſted, ſcarce 3,000 
eſcaped. .The whole country preſently ſubmitted, 


and Pompey entered Numidia: Hiarbas being | 


killed, or taken priſoner, his dominions were given 


| to. Hiemp/al, king of another part of Numidia. 
This expedition, ſo ſucceſsful and glorious for 
Pompey, being finiſhed i in forty Ar he micht 


returned to Utica. . 
On-his arrival there, he Prat 3 from 


Sylla, to ſend back his whole army, except one 
legion, with which he was to remain. in the pro- 
vince till a ſueceſſor came; Pompey, though much 


diſpleaſed with theſe orders, reſolved to obey. 


His, troops were not of that mind: They mutinied 
openly, and declared they would not ſuffer him to 
put himſelf defenceleſs into the hands of the 
Dictator, whom they made no ſeruple to call a ty- 
rant. Pompey did all he could to appeaſe them, 
| but, notwithſtanding his intreaties, and even tears, 
they replaced him ſeveral times upon his tribu- 
nal, nor could he quiet them till he bad Abe en. 
e ms that, 
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that, if they did not ceaſe their riolence;he would 
| ö kill himſelf. 


This commotion, in the firſt accounts: tight 
of it to Rome, was related ſo imperfectly, that 
Hula imputed it to Pompey, and, on that occa- 
ſion, ſaid, it was his deſtiny to be obliged in bis old 
age to mate war with children, meaning the 
younger Marius and «Pompey. But when the 
matter came to be cleared up, and the public 
had declared in favoor of the young conqueror, 
the Dictator reſolved to do him all kinds of ho- 
nour; and, accordingly, went out to meet him on 


his arrival at Rome, and ſaluted him by the title 


of ThE GREAT u. Nevertheleſs, when Pompey 
demanded a ok; the Dictator refuſed it, re- 


preſenting to him,“ That, by law, no one could 


have that honour, who had not been Conſul 


or Prætor: For which reaſon, it had not been 
granted to the firſt Scipie Africanus, who had 


done very great things in Spain: that if a man, 
too young to have even a place i in. the Senate, 
* ſhould be allowed to triumph, it would render 
odious, not only him, who, contrary" to Law, 
received that honour, but the ſupreme magi- 
* ſtrate, who granted it.” And he concluded 
with expreſsly declaring, to him, that he would 
not ſuffer: him to friumph. Pompey, in anſwer, 


deſired him to conſider, that the ing fun had 
BED According to Plutarch, this was the origin of” that ar- 


name given to Pompey. But Livy (1. xxx. in fine) makes it 


owing to the flattery of his friends. Be chat as it will, he did 
dot himſelf aſſume the title til ſome years after, when he made 
nn n in . Flat. 1 


mote 
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| * R. — more worlhippers than the ſetting ſun. Sylla did 


not hear theſe words, but, obſerving an air of 
aſtoniſhment upon every face, he aſked the mean- 
"a of it. Then ſomebody repeated what Pompey 
had ſaid: and the Dictator, ſtruck with the bold- 
neſs of the expreſſion, inſtantly eried Une, Let 
im triumph, let him triumpb. 

Accordingly, the young general not even a 
Senator, a Roman Knight only, had a friumph * 
for his victories over HiarFas and the Numidian:: 
and the-people were highly delighted to fee him, 
afrer he had received thar 5 continue {till 


in the Equeſtrian rank. 


Sylia, though he retained the Diftater ſt 7 
Al not chufe to abelim che Conſulſbip. At the 


V. R. 673. uſual time for electing Conſuls, he cauſed himſelf, 
8 Chz. together with E. Cacilius Metellus Pius, to be 
372 Conſ. named to that magiſtrary. The Dictator had a 

— particular kindneſs for Metellut Pius 7, as being 


the firſt Roman . wn with an _— had 
Jene him. 


| * Wome as e . — 
the money he had diſtributed among them, threatened to in- 


 terrupt the ceremony of his triumphal proceſſion ; and that he 
declared, he would rather renounte his Triumpb, than humour 


them; which made Servitias,” an eminent Senator, ſay of him, 


e honour, and was truly Grpat. 


.. 


155 Aladin Numidicus, the facher of Pins, had been baniſhed 


by Saturninus, and reſtored by the Tribune Calidius. This 
Calida, ſtanding for the Pratorſhip, Metellus Pius not only 
fallicited the people for him, in the moſt preſſing manner, 
but, though aftually Conſul, and of the firlt claſs of the No- 
| bles, condeſcended to ſtile Ga/idjus his gun. and the protector 
8 Cic. pro Plane, | 

Though 


Chap. i. The Roman Hiſtory. 
Though Sy/la, by the merhods which have been 
related, had ſecured to his intereſt the principal 


Nobles, and indeed the whole Senate, he would 
not neglect to make himſelf creatures, even 


among the loweſt order. Of the ſlaves belonging 


to the proſcribed he enfranchiſed 10,000 young 
men; who all became Roman citizens, and, from 
the name of their patron Cornelius, were (according 
to cuſtom) called Cornelians. But the moſt power- 


ful ſupport, which he provided for himſelf and 
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his party, were the military colonies which he 


diſtributed throughout all Italy. Having confiſ- 
cated the lands of a great number of municipal 
cities, which had favoured his enemies, he divided 
thoſe lands amongſt the officers and ſoldiers of 
three and twenty legions. Theſe amounted to 
above 100,000 fighting men, who, owing their 
fortunes and eſtabliſhment to his decrees, would, 
of courſe, be ever ready to e both him and 
them. 


By all theſe nos; proſeriptions, e 


tions, grants, laws, and regulations, Sy/la became 
able, with ſafety, to abdicate the Dictatorſhip, 
and return to a private life; which he did ſoon 


after. His firſt itep towards the execution of 


this deſign, was a refuſal of the people's offer to 
continue him in the Conſulſhip. He cauſed his old 
friend, P. Servilius Vatia (afterwards ſurnamed 
I/auricus), and App. Claudius Pulcher, to be elected 
Conſuls. | 

And now, to the grent Aan of the 
public, Sy//a, in the higheſt fortune to which any 
mortal had ever attained, and i in poſſeſſion of the 
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v. 6x. molt extenſive deſpotiſm, reſigned, of his own mere 


Ber. _ 


78. 
l 


Appian. 


motion, and without the leaſt compulſion from any 


quarter, the reins of government to the new 


Conſuls, and retired from public life 2. 

The ceremony of his abdication paſſed in the 
calmeſt manner poſſible. He came to the Forum 
with his lictors and guards, mounted the Roſtra, 


and, from thence, declared to the people aſſem- 


bled, that he abdicated the DicraTORSHIP, and 
was ready to give an account of his adminiſtra- 


tion to any perſon who ſhould require it of him. He 


then came down, diſmiſſed his Tieors and puards, 
and, accompanied only with a ſmall number of his 
friends, walked ſerenely up and down the Forum, 
every body ſtruck with amazement, and ſcarce be- 


lieving the apr of their own eyes . He 


We ane told, that Olla was the laſt of the Roman gene- 
rals, who removed the bounds, and enlarged the circum- 


_ + ference of the city. This was an honour and privilege per- 


mitted to thoſe only, who, by their exploits, had extended the 
empire of the Republic. Tacit. xii. 23. Sen. de Bendf. v. 
16. 


part of his effects to Hercules, On this occaſion, he feaſted the 


people during ſeveral days; and ſuch profuſion there was 
in his banquets, that, every day, a great quantity of proviſions 


was thrown into the Tiber. During this feaſt, his wife Me- 


tella fell dangerouſly fick. Religious rejoicings were not to 
be profaned y any melancholy circumſtances of death, or 


mourning. Slla, therefore, exemplarily religious, did, by 
order of the Pontifices, ſend her a bill of divorce,. ard cauſe 
ber to be carried, while yet living, into another houſe. In 
this particular he was a ſtrict obſerver of the la /; but, at his 


wife's funeral, he violated a law, which he himſelf had made, 
to limit the expence of funerals, as he did likewiſe that which 


* _ * ogainſt too expenſtve entertainments. To con- 


received | 


* Sylla, after his abdication, made « an 8 of a tenth 
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received no affront, no mark of diſreſpect, but Y.R. 674; 
from one young man: This youth not only at- Gs 
tacked him with injurious language, while in the 373 Conf. 
Forum; but, with repeated inſults and reproaches, 
followed him quite to his houſe. &y/la ſeemed 
- undiſturbed ; he only ſaid, as he entered the door, 
The behaviour of this young fellow will hinder 
any man, who may hereafter be in the ſtation which 
I have held, from ever entertaining the thoug hts i 
quitting it. | | 
Sy/la, when he abdicated his ſoverei gn power, Flut. in 

did not renounce all attention to public affairs; Pomp. 
he endeavoured to hinder Lepidus from being 
choſen Conſul for the enſuing year, but failed of 
ſucceſs; becauſe Pompey, with his whole credit, 
ſupported the candidate. Obſervitig; that Pom- 


fole himſelf for his lob, be paſſed his days in luxurious ſeaſting 
and debauchery. Some months after; he entertained the pub- 
lic with a ſhow of gladiators ; and as, on thoſe days, men and 
women fat promiſcuouſly together; Valeria (the daughter of 

' Mala, and ſiſter of Hortenfius, the famous orator), who had 
been, a few days before, divorced from her huſband, happened 
to fit near Sylla; ſhe was beautiful, gay; and lively, but vir- 
tnous, and of an unblemiſhed reputation. She came behind 
him, and, refling her hand gently upon his ſhoulder, took 
away a thread of his robe, and then returned to her feat. 
He, turning about, looked as if ſurprized at her familiarity 3 
whereupon Valeria accofted him thus, It was not out of 
* any want of reſpect, but from a deſire to partake of your 
« good fortune. [ Vid. ſapra, p. 320.] Hilla was not di. 
pleaſed with this anſwer, and they immediately made love to 47 87 4 
each other by their eyes, and, in a ſhort time after, he mar- | 
ried her. His marriage, however, with the beautiful Yaleriag 
did not prove a charm ſufficient to reſtrain him from an infa- 
Mos man koping-woren, 5 
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pey was much elated with this. victory, he ſaid to 


him, Tou have great reaſon, indeed, to triumph; 


it is a glorious exploit to have cauſed Lepidus, the 
moſt ſeditious of men, to be named to the Conſulſhip, 
and even before Catulus, the moſ} virtuous citizen 
' of Rome. Be upon your guard, however ; for yat 


| have been arming an enemy againſt yourſelf. 


The next year, when M. Amilius Lepidus and 
2 Lutatius Catulus had the Conſular . was 
the laſt of Sylla's life. 

He had retired to his coum ry-houſe at Cum, 
where he abandoned himſelf to pleaſure. In the 


midſt of his banquetings and debaucheries he was 


ſeized with an horrible diſtemper, called the Lofy 
Diſeaſe ; his entrails were corrupted, and his fleſh 


was full of vermin, the multitude and rapid pro- 


pagation of which rendered fruitleſs all the pains, 


chat could be taken to make him clean, by bath- 


ing and rubbing him, and continually changing his 


linen. In this miſerable condition, to divert his 


thoughts as much as poſſible from it, he had re- 
courſe to buſineſs. Ten days before his death, 
being informed chat the people of Puteoli, in his 
neighbourhood, were at variance among them- 
ſelves, he drew them up a body of by-laws for 


1 their better government. 


Appian., N 
enlarging, his Commentaries, which are frequent- 
ly quoted by Plutarch. About three days be- 


Plut. in 
Lucull. 


" membered all his friends, except Pompey, to 
whom he left no legacy: nor did he name him 


He amuſed himſelf likewiſe with reviſing, or 


fore he died he made his will, in which he re- 


among the Ry of his ſon, then an infant 


A | almoſt | 


Chap. i. The Roman Hiftory. 


almoſt in the cradle; . but he expreſſed great af- 
fection for Lucullus, to whom he inſcribed his 
Commentaries, and whom he appointed to be one 


of his ſon's guardians. And, it is ſaid, that this 


cave birth to the miſunderſtanding berween Ly- 
cullus and Pompey, which roſe afterwards to a very | 


great height. 
A few days before his dench bb 3 his 
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own Epitaph, wherein we may read, not only his 


true character, but a ſatisfactory anſwer to that 


queſtion, How could Sylla, after ſo many murders, 


and other violences, relinquiſh with ſafety his ſo- 


vereign power? The epitaph was in ſubſtance 


to this effect, that no man had ever outdone him, 


either in obliging his friends, or in avenging 1 
felf on his enemies. 
Some think, that Sy//a's abuts. the Didta- 


torſoip infallibly proved, that ambition was not his 
predominant paſſion a, and that he had ſeized 


the ſovereign power only to make ſure of his re- 
venge. This vindiQtive ſpirit continued with him 


to the laſt, as appears by his treatment of Gra- 
nius, the chief Magiſtrate of Puteoli. A certain 


Plut. in 
Sy lla. 


tax had been impoſed on all the cities for the 


reparation of the Capitol. Granius had received 


the contributions of his fellow- citizens, but defer- 


red paying in the money, imagining he ſhould be 
able to retain it for his own uſe, in caſe Sylla 


2 Others are of opinion, that this is no > proof of moderation in 


the ambition of $y/la ; but rather of his good ſenſe and pru · 


dence, being aware that he had made ſome of his creatures 


(Pompey in articular) too powerful to remain ſubject to his 


deſpotiſm. 
23 died 
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v. R. 675. died ſoon. | Sylla, informed of this, and enraged 


as Chr. 
374 Conf. 


at the inſolence of a man who built hopes upon 


the proſpect of his ſpeedy death, ſent for him, 


— and cauſed him to be ſtrangled in his preſence. 


; Appian. | 


Plut. in 
Sylla & 


. 


The anger and violent agitation he was in, on this 
occaſion, broke an impoſthume within him: He 
threw up a vaſt quantity of black and corrupted 


blood, and died the night following through ex- 
tremity of pain, having concluded all the acts of 


His life with a ſtroke of dear revenge. 
Such was the end of the famous Cornelius 8 2 


The Conſuls had a warm diſpute about his fu- 


neral. Lepidus was for having him privately 


interred in the burying- place of his anceſtors; 
but Catulus, ſupported by Pompey, prevailed to 
have his body carried in great pomp * through 


» From his houſe at Cumæ, where he died, his body dreſſed 


in a triumphal robe, was carried to Rome upon a bed of ſtate, 


glittering with gold; four and twenty Lictors walked before 
it with the rods and axes. Of thoſe perſons who had ſerved 
under him, and had partaken of his fayours, ſo great a num · 
ber came to pay their laſt duties to their general, that they 
formed rather the appearance of an army, than that of a fu- 
neral proceſſion. In the ceremony of his obſequies, the col- 
leges of the prieſts, and the Veſials ſurrounded the corple ; : 


then marched the Senate, with the Magiltrates habited in the 


robes of their reſpective dignities: aſter theſe came the Ro- 


man Knights; and the troops, with their golden eagles and 


arms reſplendent with filver, cloſed the march; the trum- 
pets all the way ſounding mournful airs. 

| When they came to the Forum, they ſtopped ; and there 
(Sylla's fon Fauſtus being too young for the office) the belt 
orator of Rome (who is not named) made the funeral panegy- 
ric: after which (if we may believe Hppian, whom M. Cre- 
eicr thinks undeſerving of credit in this inflance) ſome 


of the moſt vigorous of the younger Senators took the bocy 


the 


— 


—_ > 9. at 
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Chap. ii, The Roman Hiſtory. 
the ſtreets of Rome, and burnt in the Campus YES 


Martius; Sylla being the firſt of the Patrician * Chr. 
branch of the Cornelian family, whoſe corpſe was 374 Conf. 


not interred. It was feared that his bones might 
one day be treated as he had treated thoſe of 


Marius, which he had cauſed to be dug up, and 


thrown into the river. The tomb, in which rhe 


| aſhes of Sylla were depoſited, was in Plutarch's 
time ſtill to be ſeen in the Campus Martius, with 


thar epitaph upon it which has been before 
mentioned, 


 Leripus attempts, unſucceſ5 fully, an imitation of 
SYLLA. In 676, PoMPEY is ſent into Spain 


N SERTORIUS. 


HE dangerous example of a private Citi- 
zen, who had found means to raiſe him- 


ſelf to ſovereigmy, and maintain himfelf in it, 
made thoſe who came after him ſenſible that the 


Romans could bear a maſter ; a diſcovery which 


upon their ſhoulders, and carried it to the Campus Martizs, 


where the funeral pile was erected. The ladies ſignalized 
their reſpect for the deceaſed, by an almoſt incredible 
quantity of aromatic ſpices, furniſhed at their expence, to be 


conſumed on this occaſion. For beſide 210 great baſkets 
of perfumes, they had cauſed a ſtatue of Sy//a to be made to 


the life, and another of a Lictor bearing the Faſces before 
him, and both of cinnamon and other precious aromatics. 


[Need we any other proof of the perfect ſecurity with 


which Syl/a could retire from public life, when we find he had 
thus gained the hearts of the Roman ladies ?] The Knights 


and principal officers of 9 to the pile. | 
4 On 
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V. R. 675. proved the ſource of more revolutions. Scarce 


Bef. Chr 


$74 Conf. formed the project of aCending | to the lame 


hr. 


were the eyes of Sylla cloſed, when Lepidus 


height of power. 
We have frequently ſeen, in the burt of this 
Hiſtory, that the great men of Rome, to promote 


the views of their ambition, had made uſe of one 


of theſe two pretences, the intereſt of the PEOPLE, 


or that of the SENaTE. Lepidus had indeed, to 
accommodate himſelf to the circumſtances of 


things at that time, declared for the SENATE : But 


as his collegue Catulus, Pompey, Metellus and 
Craſſus, all men of more weight and intereſt than 
| himſelf, were the chiefs of that faction, he thought 
he ſhould make a more conſiderable figure, if he 
| eſpouſed the Marian cauſe; moſt of whoſe cham- 


pions had been deſtroyed in the civil war. To 


give new life to this faction, at this time almoſt 
extinguiſhed, he propoſed to aboliſh ſome of 
the Laws made by Sylla. Catulus, the other | 


Conſul, oppoſed his deſign with a ſteady courage 


and reſolution. Hereupon the two factions ranged 


themſelves under their reſpective leaders. Lepi- 


dus had gained the p populace. He raiſed forces 


in Hetruria, where the remains of Marius's fac- 
tion had made a brave defence during two years. 
He drew together all the proſcribed who had 


eſcaped death: and when his partizans were ſuß- 


ficiently numerous to form an army, he took off 
the maſk, and put himſelf at their head. ” 
As his ſtrength was not yet conſiderable, Ca- 


tulus was of opinion, that he ſhould be puſhed 
to the utmoſt; but the majority of the SENATE 


inclined 


Chap. ii. * 7 be Roman Hiſtory. 
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„ 3 675. 


dation was concluded; the principal conditions 


not to employ arms againſt each other, and that 
Lepidus ſhould have the government of Gallia 
Narbonenſis, with the command of an army. 


This army he led into the Province aſſigned 
him, and there remained till the year of his Con- 


ſulſhip was expired, without returning to Rome 
to hold the Aſſembly for electing new Conſuls, 
which it was his function to do. We are told, 
that he thought his oath obliged him no longer 
than the year of his office; at the expiration of 


which he ſhould be at liberty to employ, againſt 
his adverſaries, thoſe forces which they had im- 


prudently put into his hands. The year expiring 
without the election of new magiſtrates, an inter- 
regnum enſued: And Lepidus, leaving in Gallia 
Ciſalpine, a body of troops under M. Brutus, to 
keep that country in his intereſt, advanced with 
the greater part of his forces to demand at Rome 
a ſecond Conſulſhip. 


Among the fragments of Salluſt there is an 
harangue, ſpoken on this occaſion, by the orator 


Philippus. He reproached®© the Senators with 


% When you entered into a treaty with Lepidus, he was 
«© only a thief, ſupported by a ſmall number of cut-throats, al- 


« ways ready to riſque their blood and their life for bread; 


ehe is now a Proconſu/ inveſted with a command, which he 


inclined to gentler meaſures, and to negotiation z ol 2 che 
they ſent deputies to Lepidus, and an accommo- | 


374 Tat 


—ů — 


were, that the two Conſuls ſhould take an oath - 


« did not buy, but which you gave him. From all quarters 


5 he has gathered about him the moſt corrupt in the different 


orders, men whoſe indigence and vices made them capable 
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J. R. 675. their indolence, whereby they had given a ſedi. 


tious man an opportunity of making himſelf for- 


374 C Conſ. midable : and he concluded his ſpeech i in the fol- 


lowing manner— As Lepidus is marching with 


an army againſt the City, and has aſſociated 


„ himſelf with the vile enemies of the Republic, 


"* pee of the authority of this Aſſembly, 


ec | cf during any * n tormented with the remem- 


«* brance of their paſt crimes, can find no repoſe but in ſe- 


« ditions; to them peace is a ſtate of violence. Theſe are the 


1 men who make inſurrection ſacceed to inſurrection, and civil 


* war to Civil war; adherents formerly to Saturninus, then to 


* Sulpicius, afterwards to Marius and Damaſippus, and laſtly 


to Lepidus,—Are you moved by his propoſals ? he demands, 


% that to every man ſhould be reſtored what appertains to 
% him, and is himſelf rich only by poſſeſſing the fortunes of 


„ others. He is for having the Laws, founded upon the rights 
« of war, aboliſhed, and to this he would reduce us by force of 
% arms: For the fake of peace and concord he would have you 
<< re-eſtabliſh the Tribunitian power, from which all our civil 
« difſenſions aroſe,” 
The orator then apoſtrophiſing Lepidus as if >? «0. 
thou the moſt vile and impudent of mankind, will you perſuade 


« us that you are moved by the indigence and tears of the 
« Citizens, whilſt you poſſeſs nothing that you have not ac- 


% quired by arms or injuſtice ? You aſk a ſecond Conſulſhip, 
« as if you had reſigned the firſt to the Commonwealth. You 
« defire to reſtore union and concord, you, who are the only 
% diſturber of it. Traitor to the Nobles, whom you ought to 


« defend ; perſidious even to thoſe whoſe intereſt you pre- 


tend to ſupport; an enemy to all perſons of worth; void of 
* reſpe& both to Gods and men, whom you have made equally 
* your adverſaries, by your perfidies and perjury. Go on 
** then, perſiſt in thy en enterprize. The Laws, the Gods of 


« our country raiſe their voice againſt thee, and cannot ſuffer 


- © thee in the number of our Fellow-citizens. Continue what 

thou haſt begun, that thou mayeſt quickly feel the juſt pu- 
15 niſhrdent thou haſt deſerved,” | 

I am 


Chap. ii. _ The Roman Hiſtory. 
J am of opinion, that App. Claudius, now Inter- 
« rex, with 2. Catulus the Proconſul, and the reſt 
« who are in command, ſhould defend the City, 
and fake care the Commonwealth ſuffer no detri- 
ment,” 

The Senate made a decree conformable to the 
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opinion of Philippus, whereby they gave an al- 


moſt unlimited power to thoſe whom they ap- 
pointed to withſtand the enterprizes of Lepidus. 


And whereas Catulus excelled more in civil vir- 


tues than in military ſkill, they with him aſſoci- 


ated Pompey, who, though he had contributed to 


raiſe Lepidus to the Conſulſhip, did not decline 


the preſent commiſſion. A battle was fought un- 
der the walls of Rome, near the bridge Milvius. 


Lepidus, being defeated, retired into Hetruria, and 


was immediately declared an enemy to his coun- 
try: Catulus marched in purſuit of him, whilſt 


Pompey went into Ciſalpine Gaul, which, as was 


before mentioned, M. Brutus held for Lepidus. 
In the election of new Conſuls, which was pro- 


bably made about this time, the People's choice 


fell upon Decimus Brutus and Mamercus Ami- 
ſius d. 

Pompey, without aifficulty, brought Ciſalpine 
Gaul to obedience; only he was ſtopt a conſider- 
able time before Modena, which Marcus Brutus 


4 Emilius was very rich, but very frugal; and, to ſpare him- 


ſelf the expence of the games, which was indeed exceſſive, he 
had declined the office of EDE. The People remembered 
this, and, the firſt time he ſtood for the Conſulſhip, rejected 


him; and were now very far from being unanimous for his 
promotion. | 


def nuded 
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FR 9: defended againſt him: but Brutus, at length, 
76. ſurrendered himſelf voluntarily, (fo Pompey wrote 
| 375Conſ. to the Senate) nevertheleſs the victor, having 
Plut.im ſent his priſoner under a guard to Reggio, al. 
Brut. patched thither an officer, named Geminius, to 
kill him: And then, in a ſecond letter to the Se- 
nate, changed his ſtyle and calumniated Brutus. 
This was the father of the famous Marcus Bru- 
tus, who never forgave Pompey, till he was en- 
gaged to it by a reger to [what he e the 
public tereſt. 
Catulus, having driven Lepidus into a corner 
of Hetruria, reduced him to the neceſſity of fight- 
ing; and Pompey arriving opportunely from C:/al- 
pine Gaul, determined the victory in favour of 
the Conſul. Lepidus, with what remained of his 
troops, eſcaped into Sardinia. He had no ſuc- 
ceſs, the Prætor Triarius prevented his ſeizing 
| Plat. in any place. A domeſtic grief completed his di- 
og ſtreſs. He learnt that his wife Apuleia was falſe 
55. to him. He divorced her; but, as he continued 
7 to love her, grief and vexation threw him into 
| a diſorder, of which he died. Perperna drew to- 
| gether the wreck of the army, and went with it 
into Spain; where Serlorius ſupported the re- 
mains of Marius's faction. 
Thus ended the commotions raiſed by Lepi- 
dug. The SENATE, contented with having re- 
eſtabliſlied peace, granted an amneſty to thoſe * 
Who had been concerned in the laſt diſturb- 
ances; and their decree was ſupported by a de- 
cree of the PeorLE, of which Cz/ar was conſi- 


Fern, © as the author: not only the general 1 in- 
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tereſt of the Marian faction, which he favoured, N. . 676, 


might induce him to this, but the-private intereſt ® 
of his brother-in-law, L. Cinna, who had been 
engaged in the cauſe of Lepidus, and who obtain- 


ed, by this amneſty, leave to return to Rome. 


The SENATE's view, in their lenity on the pre- 
ſent occaſion, was to hinder the fugitives from 
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going (through deſpair) to augment the 8 of 


Sertorius, already too formidable. 
Againſt this general, under whoſe command 
were gathered all that now remained of Marius's 


faction, Metellus Pius conducted the war in Spain, 


with little ſucceſs; for he was naturally ſlow in 


his motions, and by no means a match for Serto- 


rius in military ſkill. His high birth, and his re- 
putation of eminent virtue, ſecured him from the 


affront of being recalled; but it was thought ex- 


pedient to ſend him a cöntegus to be his aſſiſtant. 


Pompey, ambitious of the employment, Had, for 
this reaſon, under various pretexts, kept his troops 


together at a ſmall diſtance from Rome, though 


| Catulus had ordered him to diſmiſs them. The 


Senate, having more confidence in the abilities of 


Pompey, than of any other of their generals, de- 


termined to ſend him into Spain with the title of 
Proconſul, notwithſtanding the objection made by 
ſome of the Senators, That it would be a ſtrange 


thing to ſee a Citizen, and of no higher rank than 


that of a 1 ile inveſted with e 
authority 4. 3 | 


'S 


«4 To this objeAion L. Phil 9.7 is e to kev; anfiver- | 


ed: In my opinion, it is not to ſupply the place of one Con- 


_ 2 of both Conjuls, that Fom pey ought to be "ſent into 
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The Roman Hiftory. Book VIII. 
CHAP. III. 
| The War of 8 ERTORIUS in Spain. 
T has been already mentioned, that, after Sylla 
had, by his wonted arts of corruption, gained 


over to him the army of the Conſul Scipio, Ser- 
torius © retired into Spain; which province had 


fallen to him by lot, after his Prætorſhip. He 


found the paſſes of the Pyrenees in the poſleſ- 
fion of the Barbarians, whom only money could 
render tractable. Some of his officers thought 
it would be diſgraceful for a Roman Proconſul 


to pay a kind of toll to the mountaineers for 


leave to paſs : but Sertorius laughed at this un- 
ſeaſonable delicacy, telling them he ſhould never 


make a ſcruple to buy TIE, which of all things 


is the moſt precious to thoſe who have engaged 
in een den, He bee his paſ- 


* L. Philippns ddt dicitur, non & Mom, ſua ſenten- 


288 N miners: Cic. pro Lege 

Manil. lxii. 

25 According tw Fall. Fal. l. l. © xe: Sertorius, after 

the army had abandoned the Conſul Scipio, under whom he 
ſerved, fell into Sy/la's hands, who diſmiſſed him with life; 

as he did Scipio, and many others.—Conſukem, ut preediximus, 


 exarmatumgue Sertorium (prob quanti max belli facem!) & 


multos alios, potitus eorum, dimifit incolumes. But Plutarch ſpeaks 
of Sertorius, as immediately retiring to his government of 
Spain, upon Scipio's refuſing to liſten to his advice, when he 


warned him to be upon his guard againſt the wiles of Sylla; 


: who preptaded to „ 


E 2 | — 5 : ſage, 
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Chap. iii. The Roman Hiſtory. 


ſage, entered Spain, armed with all expedition 


what Romans he found there (of an age to 
ſerve), and provided himſelf with engines of war, 
and with triremes [ gallies of three benches of 


oars.] 


The oppreſſve „ of the laſt Proge 
tors had created in the minds of the Spaniards an 


ayerſion to the Roman government. Sertorius 


ſpared no pains to conciliate their good-will; he 
gained the principal perſons of the ſeveral Can- 


tons by his affability and kindneſs, and the multi- 


tude by leſſening the taxes: But what more par- 
ticularly obliged the Spaniards was, that, inſtead 
of taking up his quarters within the cities, he 
erected tents without the walls of them, and there 
made his whole army paſs the winter. 


No ſooner had Sylla poſſeſſed himſelf of 4 


ſovereign power, but he ordered Annius with an 
army into Spain. Sertorius, to hinder his en- 
trance, ſhut up the paſſes of the Pyrenees, with 


6000. foot, under the of Livius Sali- 
nator. The affaſſination of Livius, by one Cal. 


neral; and Sertorius, not being in a condition to 
keep the field againſt him, retired with 3000 


men into Carthagena; where he ſtaid no longer, 


than till he could get veſſels, whereon to embark 
his troops. He crniſed ſome time upon the coaſts 
of Spain and Africa; and in vain attempted to 


35t 
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Bef. Chr. 


make deſcents in different places. At length, hay- 


ing added a few ſmall ſhips of Cilician pirates to 
his fleet, he 3855 the * and landed a 
51 Ss _ little 
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V. R. 676. little beyond the mouth. of the Betis, now called 


A" 5 
| 375 Conf. 


— 2 


The Roman H; 150 B vn J. 


the Guadalguivir. 


While he was there, ſome mariners, 1887 ar- 


The Cana- rived from the Atlantic or Fortunate I/lands, gave 


| ies. 


inviting him to put himſelf at their head. This 


ſo charming a * deſcription of them, as made him 
ſeriouſly entertain the thought of retiring thither, 


| to paſs the remainder of his life in an innocent 
tranquillity, far from the din of war and the hor- 
rors of tyranny. He propoſed this to his fol- 
lowers; but the ſcheme was not ſuited to the diſ- 
poſition of pirates. They quitted him, and ſailed 
to Mauritania, where, having found two parties 
at war with each other, they offered their aſſiſt- 
ance to one of them. Sertorius, apprehenſive of 
being abandoned by his remaining friends and 
troops, paſſed thither likewiſe, and joined the 


other party, which he eaſily rendered victorious; 
and when, by the taking of Tingis, he was be- 


come maſter of the country, he did not deceive 


thoſe who had repoſed confidence in him, but, re- 


{toring all that belonged to them, accepted only 
of a reaſonable recompence: and this enabled 
him to ſubſiſt for ſome time the ſmall body of 
troops, that was then his ſole ſupport. a”; 


. His thoughts were full of anxiety about the 
event of things, when he very opportunely re- 
ceived an embaſſy from the Luſitanians, earneſtly 


iris al e their e n the 


** arva, aivites & inſular, 2 5 >. 
Forage * &,  * Hor. Epod. xvi. 


"EX : | Romans, 
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IJ. Chap. ii. The Roman Hifory. OG 3 53 
ed | Romans, and finding themſelves hard preſſed at Y. R. 676. 
be” that time, had recourſe to Sertorius, as to the only Bef. Che. 
—_ general that could protect them; ſo great a re- 375 Conſ. 
putation had he acquired in Spain, during hi2 
ſhort appearance there. Nor were they miſtaken 
in their opinion of him. No captain of his time 
ſurpaſſed him in perſonal bravery, boldneſs of 
enterprize, and execution, nor equalled him in 
ſtratagem: On which account the Spaniards call- 
ed him Hannibal. He underſtood likewiſe perfectly 1 
well, how to gain the confidence and affection of Bell. C. 1. 
| bis ſoldiers, liberally rewarding merit, and pu- . P. 42. 
niſhing faults with reluctance. Naturally full of ,,. in 
ſtrength and agility, he preſeryed thoſe advan- Sert. 
tages by temperate meals, a plain diet, and a 
perfect ſobriety, and was able chearfully ro fup- 
port the fatigue of long watchings, long marches, 
and all thoſe other hardſhips to which an enter-. 
priſing warrior muſt unavoidably be expoſed: He 
never drank to exceſs, even in his moſt vacant 
hours; if he had leiſure, his diverſion was hunt- 
ing; which in time of war had its uſe,” becauſe 
he thereby Verte a en know! . of 8 
—_— * * 
Sertorius left Afri ca with och men, whe he 
alice Romans, and 700 Africans collected from 
different nations. The Luſſtanians ſupplied him 
with .4000 light-armed foot and 700 horſe. 
With theſe forces, he maintained the war againſt 
four Roman generals, who had under them 1 20,000 
foot, 6000 horſe, and 2000 bowmen and fingers. 
They were maſters likewiſe of innumerable cities, 
whereas Sertorius, at his arrival, had ſcarce 
Vol. VII. © AS twenty, 
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J. R. 676. twenty, that recognized his authority. Of the 
Reman commanders who were ſent againſt him, 
375Conſ: he vanquiſhed Cotta in a ſea-fight, routed Tidius, 
2 governor of Hiſpama Betica, in a battle, where - 
in he ſlew 2000 Romans, near the banks of the 
river Betis. By his Quæſtor he defeated Domi- 
tius and Lucius, and Manilius, Proconſul of the 
other province of Spain; and he cut in pieces the 
whole army of Thoranius, together with their 
leader, whom Metellus had detached againſt him, 
h As, for Metellus himſelf, he was at a loſs what 
conduct to obſerve with an enemy, that avoided 
2 general action, attacked him when he leaſt 
expected it, then retreated with expedition, re- 
turned preſently after io the charge, gave him 
na repoſe, nor any opportunity of making advan- 
tage of his ſuperior ſtrength, Without fighting, 
Altellus ſuffered all the evils that attend a defeat; 
and Sertorius, by flying, had all the advantages | 
of thoſe who purſue. He hindered his enemies 
from getung water, and haraſſed them in foraging: 
I chey advanced, they found Serteriut in their 
way: if they halted any where, be preſently at- 
tacked them: if they beſieged a city, they were 
themſelves, in a ſhort time, beſieged by famine. 
Theſe things made the ſoldiers of Metellus weary 
of the war; and Sertoriur having challenged 
him to ſingle combat, and he declining it, they 
turned him into ridicule, . To retrieve his credit 
with them, he laid fiege to che : city of the La 
cobriges, an important enterprize, becauſe Serto- 
. 
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Chap. a Tho 2 Hiſtory: 


there was but one well in the city, and the other 
waters, uſed by the inhabitants, were in the 
ſuburbs, and fell immediately into the poſſeſſion 
of the beſiegers, the conqueſt ſeemed eaſy. Fully 
perſuaded, that it would be an affair but of 


wo days, Metellus made his ſoldiers carry with 


them. no more than five days proviſions. | 
Sertorius, conjecturing his deſign and his hope, 

contrived to convey two thouſand ſkins ¶ Boras hi- 

66) filled with water into the place. The con+ 
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14s received great aſſiſtance from that place. As XR. 6765 


Bet. Api 
375 Cent. 


— 


ſderable reward, he promiſed to each bearer of 


a ſkin, made the ſoldiers, both Spauiards and 
Moors, all competitors for the employment. They 
had orders to turn out of the town all the uſeleſs 
mouths, ſo ſoon as the water was delivered. Me- 
tellus, thus diſappointed, and beginning to want 


proviſions, detached 6000 men to collect what 


they could find in the adjacent country. Serto- 


rius laid an ambuſh for them, ſurpriſed them 


in their return, killed a great number of them, 


and ſeized the convoy; ſo that Metellus was con- 
{trained difgracefully to raiſe the fiege, and to call 


into his aid L. Manilius, who commanded in Gat 
lia Narbonenſis. This general, with the three 
legions he had brought with him, was driven out 
of the field, and reduced, almoſt alone, to take re- 
fuge in * Jlerda. By this laſt victory Sertorius 


opened himſelf a way into Gaul, and he puſhed 


on quite to the As; in the pailes of which he ad 
poſted guards to ſtop. the ere that night 
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The Roman Hiſtory. Book VIII. 


Theſe ſucceſſes could not fail to make him 
wy admired by the Spaniards; and to his real 
merit he added arrtifice, the better to ſecure their 
reſpect and confidence. 


A milk-white hind, which had Bees nch him 


Toon after it was yeaned, he tamed fo well, that 
it knew his voice, came to him when he called it, 


and followed him every where. He had no other 
view, at firſt, in careſſing this animal, than to 


amuſe himſelf; but, when he ſaw it fo tractable, 


he conceived the deſign of making it uſeful to 
him. He gave out, that his hind was a preſent 
from Diana, and often revealed to him the moſt 
ſecret things. To gain the public belief of this, 


| he uſed, when he had privately received intelli- 


genceof any of the enemies motions, to conceal the 
bearer of it, and feign-that the hind had whi- 
pered it to him. The intelligence, pretended to 
be thus received, always proving true, the Sani- 


3 ards regarded him as a favourite of the Gods, and 


hearkened to him, as to a' man inſpired : and, 


that he might profit the more by their zeal to 


ſerve him, he armed them after the Roman man- 


ner, taught them diſcipline, and made ages ſenſi 


5 _ of the advantage of it. 


But nothing contributed more towards his gain- 


ing the hearts of the principal men of the nation, 


than the care he took of the education of their 


— 


in Arta- 


bon. 


children: for he drew together all thoſe of the 


| Higheſt birth, and placed them in +O/ca, a conſi- 


derable city in thoſe days; and he gave them ma- 


ſters to inſtruct them in the arts of the Greets and 


Romans. The children were in reality hoſtages; 
4 | but 
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but his profeſſed deſign, in this meaſure, was only y.x. 676. 
0 qualify them to hold employments in the go · ”m Chr. 
vernment, ſo ſoon as their years would permit, 375 Conſ. 


Their parents with delight beheld them, in robes 
bordered with purple, walking regularly every 
day to the public ſchools: where Sertorius him- 
ſelf (Who paid for their ſchooling) frequently 


examined into the progreſs they made; giving 


rewards to ſuch as deſerved well, with permiſſion 
to wear, hanging at their breaſts, the golden 


357 


Bulla, the ornament worn by the children of the : 


better ſort at Rome . 


Sertorius, notwithſtandin g the extraordinary af. 
fection and reſpect which the Spaniards expreſſed 


for him, preſerved to the Romans all the ſupe- | 


riority to which they had been accuſtomed. | Of 


the proſcribed Senators who had retired to him, 
and of the principal perſons among his other par- 
tiſans, he had formed a Senate, conſiſting of three 
hundred: affirming, that this was the real Roman 


Senate, and that the other, at Rome, was only an 
aſſembly of Sid flaves. Our of his own Se 


a It was aden with weden As with the Gaul: od 
Germans, for every lord to have clients or. vaſſals, who devoted 
their lives to his ſervice, and took an oath not to ſurvive him. 
Other chiefs had a fmall number of men, who adhered to 
them under theſe conditions; but as to Sertorius, his adherents 
of this kind were computed by thouſands; and, we are told, 
that, after ſome en ent, wherein he had been defeated and 


was hard preſſed b che enemy, the Spaniards, ſolely intent upon 


ing him, took him upon their ſhoulders, and, paſſing him 
from one to another; conveyed him within the city walls (near 


Which they then were), not giving a thought to their own 
a an they had ſeen bim fafe. . Plat: in den. 
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388 ae Roman Hifory. Book VIII. 
Y.R.675. nate he choſe Quæſtors, Lieurenants, and other 


Bet, Cure commanders, imitating, as much as poſſible, the 

: . government of the Commonwealth. No Spa- 
niard therefore had any command in his army; 
for he did not propoſe to ſtrengthen the Barba- 

rians againſt Rome, but ro make uſe of their aſ- 


uſurper. He is ſaid to have been a moſt ſincere 
lover of his country, and fo paſſionately deſirous 


"affairs were moſt proſperous (never when in a de- 

clining ſtate), he offered to lay down his arms, 

on condition he might be ſuffered to live, as a 

private ſubje&, at home; ' declaring, that he 

ſhould chuſe rather ro be the moſt obſcure citizen 

* of Rome, than, in baniſhment from thence, to com- 

mand all the reſt of the univerſe. 

With a heart ſo truly Roman, Sertorius mull, 

_ neceſſarily, be eſteemed and beloved by the Ro- 

mans, who were in Spain: and of this we have 

2 2 notable proof in the conduct of Perperna's ol- 

diers. This general was very rich, and of noble 

birth, and had been Prætor of Rome; Where he 

toolc up arms, with the Conſul Lepidus, to reverſe 

the acts of Hylla, and recall the proſcribed Maxi- 

ang; and, after their defeat, he carried off the 

beſt part a their troops into Sardinia; and thence 

into Spain. Though embarked in the ſame cauſe 
with — yer, being envious of his glo 
he was very unwilling to contribute to its iner 

2 1 joining him, wiſhing rather to uſurp his power. 

And with fifty-three cohorts. (about 25. O men), 

11 mand, he did actually 

os HAS continue 


ſiſtance to deliver her from the tyranny of the 


of returning to it, that, frequently, when his 


25 : 
ta ac weeds 6A wed = Hy aug we © „ 
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Chap. iii. The Roman Hiſory. 359 
continue ſeparate from him, till advice came that 1. * 676. 
Pampey was ordered into Spain. His troops then Ber — . 
declaring to him, that if he did not lead them to 375 c. 
Sertorius, they would go without him, he, relu e 
tantly, complied : but his bad difpoſition was, in 
the end, more detrimental to the common cauſe, 
than the ſtrong reinforcement he brought with 
him was beneficial. ; 
Plutarch, to ſhew the ability of Ken re- 
lates two particulars of his conduct, before che 
arrival of Pompey. 
The Spaniards, under his command, fluſhed 
with their ſucceſſes, were for marching, at all 
events, to battle, impafient of their general's de- 
lays, whe waited for a favourable opportunit 
He at firſt endeavoured to diſſuade them by t | 
| remonſtrances, bur, finding that theſe had no 
effect, and that they were eagerly bent on fighting, 
he determined to let them receive from the enemy 
a leſſon that might teach them prudence, and ren- 
der them more tractable. The Spaniards, as he 
had foreſeen, were worſted in the engagement. 
and would have been entirely cut to pieces, if, n | 
great ſkill, he had not contrived their retreat. 
Diſcouragement, as it uſually happens, was juſt 2 
going to ſucceed to preſumption, when Sertorius, 
to ayert this evil, and to give the Spaniſh ſol- 
diers a juſt ſenſe of the reaſons of bis conduct, 
made uſe of the following device. He-cauſed-t9 
be placed in the midſt of them two horſes, the 
one lean and old, the other far and full of vigour, 
and which had a tail-abounding with fine long 
hairs, By the lean horſe ſtood a ſtrong robuſt 
7 "+ 8 . „ 
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v. R. 576, 
Bef. Chr. 

76. f 
| 378 Conſ. 
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The Roman Hi Mary. Book VIII. 


man; near the other a little puny fellow. Upon | 


a Giznal given, theſe'two men, who were each 
to pluck off all the hairs of his reſpective horſe's 
tail, fell to work in the following manner: The 
| ſtrong man graſpt the tail of his borſe, and pulled 


with all his might, to bring all off at once, The 
weak man ſet himſelf to pluck off the Þairs of his 
horſe's tail one by one. Fatigue to himſelf, and 


much laughter from the ſpectators, were the only 


effects of the labour of the firſt: the other finiſhed 


his enterprize in a reaſonable time; not a ſingle | 
hair remained on the tail of his horſe. Sertorius 


then broke ſilence; « You ſee, my good allies, 
« how much more efficacigus, than force, is per- 
« ſeverance. A numerous and potent army may, 
>, ſeparate parts, be overcome, though we can 


make no impreſſion on it while i it remains one | 


« undivided body. Perſeverance carl do any thing: 


« Time deſtroys the mightieſt powers, and ſhews 


« itſelf the good ally of thoſe who are not pre- 


_ « cjpitate in their meaſures, but prudently walt 


Ep. Pomp. 
ap. Fra 
Sall. Hiſt. 
I. iii. 


Plut. in 
Sertor. 


| een in a Ne infoouch, War the fidelity : 
mY of 


the proper ſeaſons for action.“ 
Pompey, in his way to Spain, finding the paſſes 


gun. of the Alps ſhut up by the troops which Sertorius 


had poſted there, made himſelf a new Toad over 


thoſe mountains, and a more commodious one 


than that of Hannibal: After which, continuing 


his march through Gallia Narbonenfis, he retook 


all the places poſſeſſed there by the enemy; then 


paſſed the Pyrenees, and filled all Spain with great 
expeRation. "Though young, many victories had 


made his name famous, and pre repoſſeſſed the 
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of thole who had hitherto adhered to Sertorius V. k. 676. 


not only in Spain, but even at Rome. 


between the city and his army, vainly boaſted, 


Sertorius, when informed of this, only laughed, 12 | -4 | 


And, what completely diſconcerted him, his fora- 1 
gers fell into an ambuſh laid for them by Serto- 1 
rius; and a whole legion, that came to their aid, 1 
was irſelf ſurrounded, and periſhed, almoſt en- 


bitants, but burnt their city; ; not out of cruelty 
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began to waver. But, when the two generals ef. 8 


came to blows, the ſucceſs did not anſwer the 375 Conſ. 
public gpinion : Sertorius re-eſtabliſhed his intereſt 
with the Spamtards, and acquired new FEPDLAHAn, 
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While Sertorius was beſieging Laurona b Pen- 
pey drew near in order to ſuccour the mene and | Wt 
once imagining. that he had ſhut up the enemy 1 


that the Lauronites would have the ſatisfaction of 
ſeeing, from their walls, the beſiegers| beſieged. 


and ſaid, he would teach Sy/la's ſcholar, that a 
general ought to look more behind than before 
him: And, accordingly, by means of a body of 
60QQ men, which he had left in his camp, he 
kept Pompey. in awe, who could not attack him, 
without expoſing himſelf to be attacked, at the 
ſame time, both in front and rear. The young 
general, perceiving he had been too haſty in hs 
boaſt, was mortified, aſhamed, and perplexed: © 


tirely, with its commander. The beſieged, having ee 
now loſt all hope of ſuccour, ſurrendered at diſ- Plut. in 
cretion. Sertorius ſpared the lives of the inha- Ne 


* them, but to cover er. ſhame both \ Pompey and 


» This city is Pr "= to POET been. * from 22 
his 
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v. R. sys. his admirers, when it ſhould be reported through - 
— out Spain, that a city ®, which he had be. 
taken to relieve, had been burnt before his eyes, 
and ſo near him, that he might, almoſt, have 
warmed himſelf by the fire that confumed ir. 
Thus ended this campaign: both armies went 
mto winter-quarters. Pompey and Metellus paſſed 
the ſeaſon under rents in the Pyrenees, and in 
the midſt of numerous enemies, that harrafſed 
them. Sertorius, accompanied by Perperna, re- 
ured into Luſſtanis. : 
v. R. 677. It would ſeem, that, when ths dyethrjous of 
Bee Chr war Were renewed (in the Conſulſhip of Cn. Ofte- 
326 Con. vius and C. Scribonius Curio), the two armies 
9 1 were each of them divided, ſo that Hirtuleiur, the 
* Anda. brave Quæſtor of Sertorius, remained in'Betica &, 
loña. to oppoſe Metellus ; and Sertorius marched toward 
the country, now called the TO of Valencia, 


to make head againſt Pompey. 
Oref.1.v. Hirtuleius came to an engagement with Me- 
- 23- telles, near the city Halica ©, and the conflict 


Frontin. 


xi, 2. & 3. proved very hot and bloody; 'borh generals ex- 
pooſed their perſons; Metellus's armour was 
: pierced by a dart; Hirtuleius received a wound 
in bis arm and was at lengrh conſtrained ta 


5 "4 dls views 2 arab eee 
being informed, that one of his ſoldiers had, in a brutal manner, 
- abuſed a woman his priſoner, who, to revenge herſelf, had even 
torn out his eyes, he not only ,or dered the criminal to be 
executed ; but, knowing that the whole cohort was infamous 
for thele exceſſes, he put them all to death, withoar ſparing 

F mee i. 157 * 


© Sevilla Veia 6 
quit 
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gh- quit the field, leaving 20, ooo of his men upon EE 
ſer· the ſpot. The conqueror owed his victory 6 2, 
res, his able conduct, in not bringing his men to en- 376 Conſ. 
ave gage with their enemies till theſe, who had left 
their intrenchments at ſun- riſe, were quite ſpent 
ent with hunger and fatigue, having, without any 
Ted refreſhments, ſuſtained all the heat of the day. 
in Not long after, Hirtuleius, attempting; probably, 
led to retrieve his honour, fell in battle, together with 
re- his brother. We are told, that Serforizs, with Frontin, 
his own hand, killed the man who brought him * 
of che news of this great loſs; for, as he was upon 
Ja- the point of giving battle, he feared, that the 
ies report, if ſpread at that critical time, would 
he diſhearten his ſoldiers. That his own courage 
15 was not abated, he well demonſtrated, when 
rd Pompey, having defeated Herennius and Perperna, 
ia, near Valencia, came in queſt of him in the neigh- 
bourhood of Sucro f. Both commanders were 3 2 
fe- deſirous of coming to a battle before Metellus, Fomp. 
ict who was marching from Betice, ſhould arrive; | 
X- Sertorius, that he might have fewer enemies 
as upon his hands; Pompey, that he might have no 
nd partner in the glory of the ſucceſs! he promiſed 


ta himſelf. The action did not begin till the evening, 
Sertorius waiting till then, becauſe he knew, that 


* i, his enemies, not well acquainted with the 

en. country, the night would be diſadvantageous, 

be whether they ſhould be obliged to e or have 

1 OR purſue. Mt e Pete | 3 

| POO A city ruined many ages ago, eee | 
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N. R. 673; In the beginning of che engagement, Sertorius 
Bef. Ohr. was at the head of his right wing, and fought 
376 Conk. with ſucceſs: bur receiving advice that his left 
thither; and his preſence changed the face of 
things in a very ſhort time. Even Pompey's 
perſon was twice in the greateſt danger: The ſe- 
cond time he ſaved his life by quitting his horſe; 
for it being richly capariſoned, and the Barba - 
rians falling into contention for the ſpoil,. this 
my Have! him opportunity to eſcape. 
» Sertorius's right wing, after his leaving it, was 
tally defeared by Afranius, who commanded the 
left of the enemy: The victorious troops puſhed 
on to che very camp of the vanquiſhed, and began 
to plunder it. Sertorius, in that inſtant, arrived, 
cut off a great number of the plunderers, and 
forced — to retire in diſorder. 
1. ve d for another engagement me neut 
e A — receiving intelligence, that Mete 


lus had joined Pompey, thought it prudent to re- 
tire; affecting, however, at the ſame time, to ex- 
preſs an utter contempt for the latter; If the 


old woman had not come f, I would have ſent 
the boy back to Rome well chaſtiſed. . 


Frontin. Not thinking that even the flight of his troops, 


ü. 13. 


in one body, would be ſafe, he commanded them 
ro diſperſe ünſabtesz but aſſigned chem a ren- 


54 T7174 Gb gil 
| ED Why o he was. erben ed 
e. mm under his father, in Numidia, in the year 645, he was only 
. Tauenty years of age ¶ vid. ſupra, p. 44.) yet Plutarch always 


peaks of lim as, at this time, Weighed down with yearn, almoſt 


ſuperannuated. 
ft dezyous: : 


had given ground before Pompey, he repaired 


Chap. iii. Tze Roman Hyfory.” 
dezyous : for this was his method, and what the 


Barbarians were accuſtomed to; ſo that ſome- 


365 


Y, R. 677+ 


Bef. Chr. 
72 


times he was in the movttalils almoſt alone ; 376 Conf. 
and, preſently after, ſaw himſelf at the head of is 


numerous army. This ſudden re- aſſembling of 


che diſperſed ſoldiers into one great body Piu 
tarch compares to the flowing and concentring o of 
the melted ſnows, ſo as to form one mighty te tor- 
rent. 

What, at this time, gave Sertorius no ſmall 
concern, his hind, during the tumult of the laſt 
battle, and the plundering of his camp, was loſt ; 


Plut. in 


and he now wanted her ſervice more than ever 
for keeping the Barbarians in reſpe&t. Fortu- | 


nately ſome of his ſoldiers met her in a wood, and, 
knowing her, brought her to him. He promiſed 
them a great reward, if they would keep the 


thing ſecret; and, having cauſed her to be hid for 


ſome days, one morning he put on an air of gaiety, 
and told the Spani/h chiefs, who were with him, 
that he had, the night before, had a dream, 
which foretold him ſome happy event by the fa- 
your of the Gods. After this, he, according to 


cuſtom, gave audience to thoſe who had buſineſs 


with him. The hind was on a ſudden let go, and, 


head upon his knees, and licked his right hand, 


Which he held out to her. Sertorius careſſed 


her with an extreme tenderneſs, even to ſhedding 
ſome tears. The Barbarians were at firſt ſtruck 


ſeeing Sertorius, came ſkipping, to him, laid her 


with aſtoniſhment, but then, recovering themſelves, 


ſhouted loudly for) Joy, VET him as a favou- 
rite 
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v. R ey rite of heaven, and as a perſon above the rank 
— of mortal men. 


Phat, in 
Powp. 


Plut. in 


At che arrival of Metellus, Pompey would have 
| lowered mis Faſces before him, as before his ſe - 


nior and ſuperiar ; but Metellus would not ſuffer 


8 indeed he always treated Pompey as his col- 
legue and equal (with this exception only, that, 


when they encamped together, Metellus alone 
gave the word); and to Metellus's opinion Pompey 
conſtantly paid a reſpectful deference. 

The two generals, in this perfect concert, 
marched in queſt of Sertarius, and, at length, 
forced him to a battle. The armies met near 


Segentia 3; the action continued from noon till 


after ſunſet. Sertorius faced Pompey, who, in 


_ this engagement, loſt his Quzſtor Memmius, the 


braveſt officer in his army, together with a great 
number of men: Bur Sertorius could not improve 


the advantage, which this gave him, being ne- 
ceſſitated to go to the aſſiſtance of his left wing, 
which, under the conduct of Perperna, was almoſt 


entirely defeated by Metellus. A terrible ſlaugh- 
ter of this generaPs troops was now made, and he 


_ himſelf wounded, having expoſed his perſon with 
great bravery and intrepidity : but this very 
wound gained him the day; for his ſoldiers, who 


both loved and honoured him, ſeeing the hurt he 


had received, and the conſequent danger he was 
in of falling into the hands of his enemies, grief 


and rage augmented their ſtrength, and animated 
them to ſuch vigorous efforts, as the Spaniards 
were utterly unable to withſtand; and Kerteriu- 


b Siguen;a in Old Caftile, 


J ̃⁵bul! ea imines. is owofywuwmijc+z— coco if ou ̃ĩ¾ĩ— ĩ⸗ i0© ke 


failed 


- @h 


2 tn 


raſſed and quite tired out the armies of Meteilus 
and Pompey; kept them, by frequent ambuthes, 


Ginn, iii. The Roman 2 eu 
failed of victory, when he imagined, bigpfell fare . ect 


of it. 
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Urged by neceſſity, he had now Bt as to his 376 donc. 


army, and, with a ſmall number of brave ſol- 
diers, retired into a ſtrong place in the mountains; 


and there he began to improve and increaſe the 


fortifications, as if he intended to ſuſtain a ſiege. 
By this he effectually baffled the enemy; who, 


hoping. to reduce the place in a ſhort time, ſat 


down before it, ceaſed their purſuit of the ſcat- 


tered flying Spantards,, and thereby allowed them 
opportunity to re-afſemble themſelves, ſtrength- 
ened with conſiderable recruits. He had ordered 


them to give him notice ſo ſoon; as they were 


collected into a body ſufficiently ſtrong to keep 


the field. The expected notice received, he, 


without delay, ſallied out, and, having eaſily forced 
a paſſage through the enemy, put himſelf at the 
head of the army, that was waiting for him. And 


now by marches, and counter - marches, he ha- 


in conſtant perplexity ; cut off the proviſions that 


were coming to them by land; prevented, by his 


cruizers, their receiving any ſupplies by fea; and 


at length reduced, both the one and the other, ro 


abandon all that part of Spain which had ſubmit- 
ted to him. Metellus retired into farther Spain; 
Tanger into Gallia Narbonenſis. 


[GAZ AT commotions are ſaid to have lh at 


| Rome during the preſent year, on occaſion of 


e 5s innovations with regard to the Tribune- 
I _ 


. uſual expedient in like caſes: He diſbanded his, 
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p: Vid, ah 
* 326. 


Salluſt. 
Hiſt. iii. in 
Orat. Ma- 
cri. 


Freinſhem, 


The Roman Hifory. Book VIII. 
ſhip. He had very much abridged (as we have 


ſeen) the powers belonging to that Magiſtracy : 


but he was no ſooner dead, than the Tribunes 


exerted their utmoſt efforts to recover their an- 
cient rights: an attempt which produced perpe- 


' tual war between them and the Conſuls: and 
the conflict was more ſharp than ever this year, 


when the Conſul Curio h maintained againſt the 
Tribune Cicinius the changes made by Sylla. 
Nor were the diſputes between theſe terminated 


by ſpeeches, but by the aſſaſſination of Sicinius, 


Curio being ſuſpected of the crime. | 

In rhe ſame Conſulſhip, was a depuration from 
the SENATE to collect from every quarter, all 
that could be found of the Sibylline oracles. The 
books which contained them had ſeven years be- 


d Glens (ie Brae. 156 Gin 1 65 „ 


an orator of a ſingular caſt; that he was extremely ignorant, 
and had nothing to entitle him to the name of Orator, but 


an abundant flow of words, and a florid dition : That his 
memory ſometimes failed him entirely, inſomuch, chat one 
day, in a cauſe, where they were on oppoſite ſides, Curio 
riſing up to ſpeak, forgot, that moment, all he had intended to 


.' ſay, and was reduced to complain, that the adverſe party had 


deptived him of his memory by inchantments. As to his 
action, it was perfectly ridiculous ; his arms, while he ſpoke, 
moving like the pendulum of a clock, which gave occaſion 
to Sicinius, Who had a good deal of humour, and more impu- 


dence, to make a ſmart jeſt upon him. The, two Conſuls 
| being « on the Roſtra in an Aſſembly of the People, and Oda- 


vin, being forced to keep fitting, wrapt up in cloths with 


cataplaſms and fomentations, Curio ſpoke in the name of both. 


When he had done, Sicinius addreſſing himſelf to Ofavius,— 


"You can never ſufficiently acknowledge the obligations you have 
to your collegue: for if he had not ſwung his arms about as 
_ . uſual, the flies would have eat you up, before this time. 


fore 
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fore been Whiſitioa' in the Wang de of the Capitol. 


From Erythre (a city of Avlis, the ſuppoſed 


country of the 8:by/), Ilium, Samos, Sicily, and 
ſeveral cities of Italh, the deputies made a col- 


the Sibyl; but in which Varro, by the acroſtics 
(or initial letters) diſcovered numerous imerpo- 
lations.] | 

Tus affairs of Sertorius were probably in the 
ſituation above-mentioned, when [during the 


_ Conſulſhip of L. Octavius and C. Aurelius Cotta] 


he received an embaſſy from Mit hridates, king 


of Pontus, offering him the aid of money and ſhips, 


and demanding, in return, the ceſſion of Aſia, 


i, 677; 


377 3 Cont, 


lection of verſes which went under the name of 


Y.R. 678. 
Bef. Chr. 
74. 
377 Conſ. 


which he had been obliged to abandon by his : 


treaty with Sylla. 
This prince was meditating a renewal of the 
war with the Romans. He had at his court two 


Roman fugitives, L. Fannius and L. Magius, for- 
merly companions and friends of Fimbria. Their 
hatred of Sy/la recommended them to Mithridates, 
and they ſupported themſelves in- his favour by. 


flattery. As they had formerly adhered to the 


App. . 
thrid. 
Plut. in 


Sert. 


party, of which Sertorius now protected the re- 


mains, they ſuggeſted to the king the thought of 
making an alliance with him: they compared the 
King to Pyrrhus, and Sertorius to Hannibal, and 


nothing was to ſand: befke two fuch great ge 


nerals. 
Sertorius, at the head of bel Sekai, gave au- 
Janes to the king's Ambaſſadors; and when they 


were withdrawn, he brought the affair under 


deliberation, | The Senators were unanimouſly 


Vo. VII. . for 
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V. R 67s. for accepting the king's offers; for they wanted 
* both money and ſhips; and they conſidered what 
377 Conſ. 


the king aſked in return, as only an empty title. 
Sertorius, however, differed from them in opinion. 
He ſaid, he ſhould not object to the king's ſeizing 
Bithyma and Cappadocia, countries always go- 


verned by kings, and to which the Romans had 
no ancient title: but that as to 4% Minor, of 
which they were lawfully poſſeſſed, at the time 


when that prince endeavoured to deprive them 


of it, and which, after he had been driven out 


of it by Fimbria, he had renounced by a ſolemn 


treaty, he would never conſent that it ſhould fall 


under the power of Mithridates. He added, I 


< ought to make my power ſubſervient to the 


* aggrandizing of the Commonwealth, and not 
* aggrandize myſelf by its loſſes and decreaſe. A 


brave man, undoubtedly, deſires to conquer with 
« glory; but-he will think life itſelf too dearly 
— if at the price of baſe proceed- 


« ings.” 


When this anſwer was 8 to Mithridates 
by his Ambaſſadors, it aſtoniſhed him extremely. 


What orders then, ſaid he, would Sertorius /end, 


did he preſide in the Senate at Rome, he who, 
while baniſbed, proſcribed, and driven to the coaſts 


of the Atlantic /ea, ſets bounds to my dominions, 


and threatens me with war, if I make any attempts 
upon Aſia ? The treaty was concluded, upon the 


conditions preſcribed by Sertorius : it imported, 
that Mithridates ſhould have Bithynia and Cap- 
padocia: that Sertorius ſhould ſend him a general 


and ſome troops, and ſhould receive from the king 


3000 5 


Chap. ii. The Roman Hifery. | 


3000 talents, and 40 ſhips. Sertorius diſpatched 


one of his Senators, named M. Marius, into Aſia; 
and to this Proconſul of Sertorius's creating, were 
all the honours of that office paid in the army 


of Mithridates. If any city of Aa was taken, 
Marius entered it in pomp, preceded by his Lictors 
with their rods and axes, and followed by the king 


of Pontus, who condeſcended to take the ſecond 


371 
V. R. 678. 
1 Chr. 


1 Canl, © 


place. The Proconſul granted liberry to ſome 


of the Aſiatic cities; to others immunities and 
exemptions, all in the name of Sertorius, without 


permitting Mithridates to perform any act of 
| lovered guty. | 


To return to the war in Spain. Pompey, as was 


before mentioned, being reduced by Sertorius to 


take up his winter-quarters in Gallia Narbonen- 
ſis, wrote thence a letter to the Senate, in very 
high and menacing terms, complaining that they 
ſuffered him to want every thing; that, during the 


three years of his command in Spain, he had ſcarce 


received the money neceſſary for the expence of 


Salluſt. 
Hiſt, I. iii. 


one; and he concluded with this declaration: 


« T have not only exhauſted my eſtate, but my 


credit: I have no reſource but in you: if you 
« fail me, I give you norice, that my army, and 


„ the war itſelf, will ſoon be in Italy.” 
Wen this letter arrived at Rome, L. Licinius 
Lucullus and M. Aurelius Cotta were in the Con- 


ſulſhip. As Lucullus ardently deſired to have the; 
conduct of the war againſt Mithridates, and was 


apprehenſive that Pompey only ſought a pretext 
for quitting the war in Spain, that he might come 
| B b 2 ; to 
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3 
378 Conſ. 


— 


Plut. in 
Sert. 


7 be Roman Hiſtory. Book VIII. 


to Rome, and diſpute with him the other employ- 


ment, which was far more eaſy and more lucra- 
tive, he ſpared no pains to keep him at a diſtance, 
and with that view cauſed all the money he de- 


manded to be ſent to him. This ſupply put Pom- 


Fey into a condition to return out of Gaul i into 


Spain. 


Metellus, to get _ better of Sertorius,took mea - 


ſures of another ſort, He ſet a price upon his 


head, promiſing by proclamation, to any Roman 


who ſhould kill him, 100 talents and 20,000 


acres of land; and, in caſe the aſſaſſin were an 


exile, liberty to return home. -Plutarch obſerves, 


that this did not ſuit well with that contempt of 


Sertorius, which Metellus always affected in his diſ- 


Phat. in 


Sert. & 
Salluſt. ap. 
Macrob. 
Sat. iii. 
pag 


| were made to deſcend (as in puppet- ſhows), and, 
in the midſt of artificial thunder and lightening, 


courſes, ſtyling him Sylla's fugitive, and calling 


his followers the fragments of Carbo's ſdipaorect. 
How {ſincere and extreme a dread he had of the 


| ſuperior abilities of Sertorius, he manifeſted yet 


more fully (as the ſame hiſtorian remarks) by 
his frantic joy, on occaſion of ſome ſmall ad- 


vantage he imagined he had obtained over him. 


He cauſed himſelf to be ſaluted EMetronr [Impe- 
rator] by his ſoldiers: altars were erected, and 


facrifices offered to him in the cities through which 


he paſſed: choirs of young men and maidens ſang 
hymns to his praiſe : and little figures of Victory 


put crowns upon his head. All this was followed 


by the moſt magnificent and coſtly entertain- 


ments, which he gave in celebration of his mighty 
atchievement; and, at theſe feaſtings, the ridi - 


4 culous 


- — — Py 


„„ FN K& 


Chap. iii. The Roman Hilory. 


culous oaf, drinking and ſtaring, fat in ſtate, his V. R. 675. 


auguſt perſon being clothed in the proper robe 
of TrxIUMPH. 

Sertorius had little to fear from the proweſs 
of ſuch an enemy, but much from a ſpirit of ſe- 
dition which proſperity had given birth to, among 
the Romans of his own army. Whilſt the danger 
was great and imminent, fear kept all ſubmiſſive 


to the only man who could protect them: but 


when that fear was removed, envy and jealouſy 
took place. Perperna, who, from the beginning 
(as formerly mentioned) aſpired to the chief com- 


« py ſtate, to precipitate ourſelves into a worſe ? 


„Our own country, where we might have lived 


« in peace and quier, we forſook, becauſe we 
« diſdained to obey Sylla, whom the whole uni- 


& verſe obeyed; and we came hither to live in 


« liberty. And here we are become the moſt 
abject ſlaves; nay, have voluntarily ſubjected 


baniſhed fugitive. He calls us the SENATE: a 
vain title that expoſes us to ridicule. Noble 
Senators indeed are we, who ſuffer from him 
the ſame imperious and inſolent treatment, as 
the Barbarians of Spain and Luſitania“ꝰ 

Diſcourſes of this kind had their effect * ; and 


373 


Bef. Chr. 
73. 


378 Conſ. 


App. Ps» 
421s 
Plut. in 


Sert. 


mand, was the moſt active in ſpreading whiſpers. 
« What evil genius has made us quit one unhap- 


ourſelves to be the guards and ſatellites of a 


though the diſcontented feared the power — Ser- 


torius too much to hazard an open revolt, yet 


N Hides tells us, that when Aube and Pompey FINN 
into Spain, after paſſing a winter in the Pyrenees, and when 
their armies approached that of Sertorius, many of his Ro- 
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* _ they contrived to ruin him with the Spaniards, 


Bef. Chr. 


73. 
378 Conſ. 


— — 


by treating them harſhly, and loading them with 
taxes, as if by his order. From hence aroſe com- 


morions and revolts among thoſe nations; and the 
perſons, whom he ſent to remedy theſe evils, de- 


ſignedly made them more difficult to be cured. 
That Sertor:us, under theſe diſadvantages, loſt 
ground before Metellus and Pompey, will eaſily be 
ſuppoſed; and we are told, that, exaſperated by 
bad ſucceſs, and reduced to extremities by revolts, 
he forſook his former character to ſuch a degree, 
as to let the weight of his wrath againſt the 
parents fall upon the children whom he had 


cauſed to be educated at Qſca, of whom he killed 


ſome, and fold the reſt b. 


man ſoldiers deſerted to them, which put him into GW a. 


that he cruelly treated others who were innocent, and that this 


produced a general diſcantent among his Romans: but what moſt 


of all alienated their minds from him was, that he placed all 


his confidence in the Spaniards, forming of them the guard 
of his perſon : and that the Spaniardi, proud of the preference, 


contemptuouſiy reproached the Romans with want of fidelity. 
The hiſtorian adds, that Sertorius would have been entirely 
abandoned by them, but for the nad 255 knew they Bad of ſa 
great a captain. 5 

MN. Crevier has inſerted theſe facts into his unt; though 
Plutarch gives not the leaſt hint of them; and they are neither 
probable nox very conſiſtent with the removal of that fear of 


the enemy, which, Plutarch tells us, had kept them ſubmiſſive, 


while under its influence ; nor with other particulars of Plu- 
tarclꝰ's relation, as the reader may obſerve. 


d May it not be reaſonably queſtioned, whether Plutarch 


had any better authority for this ſtory, concerning the children, 


than ſome Ariſtocratic- party- writer? Would the Spaniards ſo 
ſoon have forgot theſe murders ? Vid. inf+. p. 194. 
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thority: but the youth having more inclination 


for Aufidius, diſcloſed all to him, who was likewiſe 


one in the conſpiracy, but knew not that Manius 
was engaged therein. Upon the youth's nam- 
ing Perperna, Græcinus, and others, whom Aufi- 


dius knew to be conſpirators, he was much ſur- 
priſed and terrified. He made ſlight of the matter 


to the youth, and bid him not regard what Ma- 
nius, a vain boaſting fellow, had faid; and then 


Sertorius, in the latter part of his life, ſome believed his 
former mildneſs and clemency to have been mere diſguiſe and 


art, the dictate of reflection, and what the neceſſity of his 


affairs prompted him to. The hiſtorian-moraliſt declares him- 
ſelf of a different opinion: for though he holds that real 
ſolid virtue, confirmed by reaſon and habit, will ever be 


uniform, whatever adverſity may happen; yet he thinks, that 
a a man of the gentleſt and moſt virtuous diſpoſition may be ſo 
_ provoked by inſolent and injurious treatment, and eſpecially by 


ingratitude, as to become wicked and cruel towards thoſe, Who 


have injured and berrayed him ; and this he . to have 
been the caſe with Sertorius. 
The ſame Moraliſt leaves it ele wheeder Sylla 


(the moſt cruel of all monſters) was not once a good-natured 


man, and afterwards ſpoilt by proſperity and elevation. 


But as for Marius, he was, it ſeems, without queſtion, al- 


ways wicked and always cruel, cruel by nature; his rifing to 


power made no change in him in that reſpect. Put, in 


Hl.] And this is ſufficiently manifeſt (though there be no other 


evidence of it, nor ſhadow of evidence) from his deſpiling the 


Greek language and literature. Vid. ſapr. p. 79. 
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Chap. iii. The Roman Hiſtory. 375 1 
Among thoſe whom Perperna drew into his „ 1 
conſpiracy, was Manius, an officer in the army, 33. 1 
who, at that time, loved a certain youth; to 378 Conf. 1 

| whom, in order to engage his affections, he diſco- Plut. in 9 
ith 

vered the ſecret ; boaſting, that in a few days rt. [ 
he ſhould be a perſon of great power and au- 1 
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v. R. 69. going immediately to Perperna, gave him notice 


Bef. Chr. 
73. 


Te Roman Hiftory. Book VIII. 


of the danger they were in of a diſcovery, urg- 


378 Conſ. ing him to the execution of their deſign with- 


| Dang es out delay. To this all the conſpirators having 


agreed, they provided a meſſenger, who brought 
to Sertorius counterfeit letters, importing notice 
of a victory gained by one of his lieutenants with 


great ſlaughter of the enemy. Sertorius, highly 


pleaſed with the news, performed a tacrifice of 
thankſgiving to the Gods; at the cloſe of which, 


B erperna invited him, and thoſe who aſſiſted at 
« the, ſacrifice (who were alſo of the conſpiracy) ra 


an entertainment; and, being very importunate, 


prevailed with him to come. At all ſuppers and 


entertainments where Sertorius was preſent, great 
decency uſed to be obſerved: for he would not 
endure to hear or ſee any thing contrary to the 
moſt perfect modeſty. But at this entertainment 


the conſpirators, pretending to be drunk, began 


to hold the moſt diſſolute diſcourſes, proceeding to 
actions of obſcenity, with deſign to make Sertorius 


angry. He, whether becauſe he had a natural 


abhorrence of ſuch licentious deportment, or be- 
cauſe he perceived, by certain ſigns they made to 


each other, and their unwonted failure of re- 


ſpect for him, ſomething of their deſign, changed 


his poſture, turning upon his bed, as if to avoid 


| ſeeing any thing more of what paſſed. Perperna 


ſeized that moment for the execution of his pur- 


poſe. He took a cup full of wine, and, in drink- 


ing, let the cup fall. This was the ſignal agreed 


upon; Antonius, inſtantly drew his ſword, and, 


bejng « on the ſame bed n Sertorius, gave him 
the 
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the firſt wound; then throwing himſelf upon Y.R. 679. 


his ſtomach, ſeized his hands, and while he thus 
deprived him of all power to make reſiſtance, the 
other conſpirators with many ſtabs diſpatched 
him ©, 

Perperna, ſo ſoon as he 11 perpetrated his 
crime, was for reaping the fruit of it, by taking 
poſſeſſion of the command, but found ſome diffi- 
culties in the way. The death of  Sertorius, fo 
treacherouſly and cruelly murdered, had put an 
end to all hatred conceived againſt him by the 
multitude ; compaſſion ſucceeded, they forgot the 
cauſes he had given them of complaint, and re- 
membered only his virtues: the Spanards, eſpe- 
cially, regretted the loſs of him, and looked upon 


the aſſaſſins with horror: many ſtates revolted on 


the firſt news of his death, and made their ſub- 


* 
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73. 
378 Conſ. 


App. Plut. 


miſſion either to Pompey or to Metellus. Never- | 


theleſs Perperna, by the means of money, pro- 
miſes, threats, and even puniſhments, aptly em- 


ployed, managed-ſo artfully, as not only to hinder 
the army from diſbanding itſelf, but engage the 


greater part of it to accept him for their ge- 


neral: with what ſucceſs we ſhall ſee hereafter. 


= I vals ſeem, that this minha was 8 5 


the year 680; for Sertorius was in the eighth year of his com- 
mand, kiving been called in by the ENT in the ſecond 
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CHAP. lv. 


Wax of SPARTACUS the Gladiator. 


[T was during the next year (689), M. Teren- 


tius Varro Lucullus and C. Caſſius being Con- 


ſuls, that the war of Spartacus broke out in 


Italy. 


ſiderable number of ſlaves, moſt of them by birth 
Gauls or Thracians, to be trained to the ſcience 


of gladiators, not on account of any crimes by 


them committed, but for his own profit. Of theſe 
wretches 200 entered into a plot to run away; 


but their deſign having been diſcovered, only 


ſeventy- eight of them could pur it in execution, 


and theſe fled with no other arms than kitchen- 


knives and ſpits. Nothing in appearance could 


be more contemptible, or leſs likely to make the 


capital of the univerſe tremble: but in a govern- 


ment, where great numbers are diſcontented with 


their condition, the leaſt commotions are to be 
feared: and it happened, that thoſe fugitive 


ſlaves had a man at their head who was alone 


worth an army; a man of ability and courage, 


ſkilful to employ ſtratagem, or force, intrepid 
in dangers, fruitful of expedients in adverſity, 
prudent and moderate in proſperity. In a word, 
a Hero reduced to the condition of a flave. Such 


was Spartacus. He had too great a ſpirit to re- 
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concile himſelf to ſo infamous a profeſſion, as 
that of fighting for the amuſement of ſpedcta- 
tors; and he perſuaded the companions of his 
fortune to hazard their lives rather in attempt- 


ing to recover their liberty. However, he was not 


379 


V. R. 680. 


Bef. Chr. 


TY. 
379 Canſ. 


the only leader of the band: Crixus and Oeno- 


maus were aſſociated with him in the command: 
And the difficulties occaſioned by this diviſion of 


authority, was not among the leaſt of thoſe which 


Spartacus experienced 1 in the execution of his en- 


terprize. 


They had ſcarcely quitted Capua, when chay 


met and ſeized a carriage loaded with the arms of 


gladiators, arms not fit for war, but better than 


thoſe with which they had furniſhed themſelves; 
and theſe they ſoon after exchanged for the pro- 
per arms of ſoldiers; for a body of the Capuans 
coming out in purſuit of them, Spartacus defeat- 


ed theſe purſuers, killed a greater number of 
them, and armed his little band with their ſpoils. 


This firſt ſucceſs augmented their number, but 
not ſufficiently to embolden them to keep the 


| field. Claudius Pulcher, who was ſent from Rome 


againſt them, found them poſted upon mount Ve- 


ſuvius. He encamped at the foot of that moun- 
| tain, and having poſſeſſed himſelf of the only 


practicable way leading to the ſummit (all the 


reſt being ſteep rock and precipice) he ſuppoſed 


that he had ſo effectually ſhut up the rebels, as 
to leave them no poſſibility of eſcaping. Never- 
theleſs, the flaves, by means of ladders made of 


. vine-branches, of which they found abundance 


en the ſpot, got down the rock: one only re- 
mained 
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V. R. 685. mained above till he had thrown down to his 


Bef. Chr. 
72+ 


comrades their arms; and then he likewife de- 


22 Conſ. ſcended, and re. joined them. And now Sar 

— Facus,not contented with eſcaping from the enemy, 
attacked them, when they leaſt expected i, * 
feated them, and took their camp. 

This ſecond victory made the flaves of all the 
neighbouring country flock to him, infomuch that 
his followers ſoon encreafed to 10000; and be- 
cauſe he wanted arms for ſo great a number, he 


forged, as well as he could, all the iron he could 


get, into ſwords and other offenſive weapons, and 
made ſhields of baſket-work, covered with ſkins 
of beaits newly killed. Thus armed, they ravaged 
all Campania, and, in ſome conſiderable cities, 
which they took and plundered, committed a 
thouſand cruelties and outrages upon ſuch as fell 

into their hands, though Spartacus did his ut- 
moſt, by remonſtrances and intreaties, to re- 


ſtrain his followers from theſe exceſſes. Grown 
inſolent by ſucceſs, they indulged themſelves in 


the pleaſure of gratifying their revenge by all 
poſſible N toward thoſe they had 8 
l | 
From Rome, it dein now perceived ait the 
affair was ſerious, they ſent the Prætor P. Vari- 
nius againſt the rebels. Spartacus very ſoon 
defeated Furius, one of the Prætor's lieutenants, 
who commanded a detachment of 2000 men; 
and, ſome time after, Cœſinius, whom Plutarch 
calls the counſellor and collegue of Varinius, ſuf- 
fered himſelf to be ſurprized in Lucania : The 
enen were very near taking him in the bath, his 
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troops were defeated, his camp forced, and he 
himſelf killed. After theſe ſucceſſes, Spartacus 
vanquiſhed the Prætor in ſeveral actions, and at 


length took his Faſces, which from thenceforward 
he cauſed to be borne before his own Perſon. 

Nevertheleſs, this glare of proſperity did not 
ſo dazzle his eyes, as to hinder him from ſeeing, 
that it was impoſſible for him to triumph finally 


over the Roman Power, and that, ſooner or later, 
he muſt unavoidably ſink under it. He reſolved 
therefore to march his forces towards the Alp, 
and paſs thoſe mountains as ſoon as he could, to 
the end that the Callic and Thracian ſoldiers, Who 


& 


made the far greater part of his army, might re- 
tire to their, reſpeCtiye homes, there to enjoy in 
peace à liberty that had coſt them ſo much la- 
bour, and ſo many perils to recover. Wiſe as this 


counſel was, the ſlaves, becauſe hitherto con- 
ſtantly victorious, rejected it: They ſaw them- 


ſelves 40000 ſtrong, and being full of a frantic 


confidence, and allured with the hope of becom- 


ing rich, by plundering Italy, had no inclination 
to look forward to more diſtant conſequences. 
When the conſular Faſces were transferred to 


L. Gellius Poplicola and Cn. Cornelius Lentulus 


Claudianus, the troops of S partacus had increaſed 
t0.70000 men. Three armies were ſent againſt 
them, two commanded by the two Conſuls, and a 


third under the Prætor 2. Arrius. The diſſen - 
ſion and diviſion, which aroſe among the enemy, 


gave thoſe armies an advantage. Spartacus could 


not keep, the Gauls of his army in obedience: 


* ſeparated from - him, and, under the com- 
mand 
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ſelves into Apulia, and pillaged the country; but 
the Conſul Ge/lius and the Prætor Arrius fell 


upon them near mount Garganus &, and of 30,000 


men, of which their body confified, killed $0,000, 
| Crixus himſelf falling in the action. 


Spartacus, not diſcouraged nor diſconcerted by | 


this diſaſter, directed his march through the Apen- 


nines, {till purſuing his deſign of gaining the A/, 


and quitting Italy. To oppoſe his progreſs, the 
Conſul Lentulus advanced; a general of whom 
Salluſt doubts, whether his vanity or his folly 
were the greater. Spartacus put his army to 
the rout, and then, turning back, met Gellius, the 
other Conſul, who was coming from Apulia to 
incloſe him between himſelf and his collegue; 
and though Gellius was joined by the Prætor 


Arrius, Spartacus defeated chem both 1 ina 92 88 


ed battle. 


It was a cuſtom at Rome to honour the funerals 
of illuſtrious perſons with combars of gladiators. 


Spartacus, on occaſion of this victory, cauſed the 


like honours to be paid to the manes of his late 


©. companion, Crixus. Having picked out 300 of the 


ſtouteſt men among his priſoners, he compelled 


them to fight round the funeral pile which he had 


erected; thus retaliating upon the Romans the 


98 inſult, which he and his companions had ſuffered 


from them. The reſt of the priſoners, and ſuch 
of the carriage-horſes as were unfit for ſervice, he 
cauſed to be killed. And now ſeeing the number 


of his ſoldiers increafed, by reaſon of theſe ſuc- 


eren to 1 20000, he entertained the bold deſign 


of - 
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of marching to Rome: however, as the two Con- 
ſuls, with all the forces they could aſſemble, poſted 


themſelves in Picenum +, in his way, he dropped 


thar project; but turning againſt the Proconſul 


C. Caffius and the Prætor Cn. Manlius, defeated 


them, and put them to flight. 
The Senate were greatly diſſatiafied with all 
their generals of this year, who had ſuffered lux- 


ury to reign in their camps; ſo that diſcipline had 


loſt its vigour 4. New Conſuls were choſen, Cn. 


Aufidius Oreſtes, and P. Cornelius Lentulus © Sura. 
But the chief dependance of the Republic was 
upon Craſſus, then Prætor; and who, in Sylla's 
war, had given proof both of his courage, and of 


Spartacus, and his reputation induced many-per- 


ſons of the firſt rank to accompany him in this 


war. Craſſus, who knew that no ſucceſs. was to 
be expected, unleſs ſtrict diſcipline were obſerved 
by the troops, quickly ſhewed that he reſolved 
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Plut. in 


Craſſ. 
his ability. He received orders to march againſt 


to re-eſtabliſh it. He had detached. Mummius 4 


with two legions to obſerve the motions of the 


enemy, but with orders not to hazard a battle, or 
even a ſkirmiſh, Mummius, nevertheleſs, imagin- 
ing he had found a favourable opportunity of 


gaining ſome advantage, came to an engagement 


| with the Enemy. The Roman ſoldiers 1 in A 


8 Military tewards were laviſhed hors Plutarch) without 
waiting till they were deſerved. Cato refuſed, as not being his 
due, thoſe that were offered him by the Conſul Gallus, under 

whom he ſerved at this time. Plut. in Cat. 
© This was the Lentulus concerned afterwards ee 


conſpiracy. 
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F.R.682. cowardly manner, and many of them returned to 
70. the camp without their arms, which they had 
un Conf. thrown away to run the faſter. Of theſe run- 
aways, Craſſus decimated 500 of the moſt faulty. 
The fifty criminals were executed ignominiouſly 
in the ſight of the whole army; and nothing of 
the like nature having been practiſed, during a 
great length of time, this example made the 
deeper impreſſion. Beſide this ſeverity, Craſſus 
obliged thoſe who had thrown away their arms 
to find ſureties for the new arms he furniſhed 
them with; by which proceeding, the Roman ſol- 
diers belig brought to fear the ſeverity of their 
general more than the ſwords of their enemies, 
they ſoon retrieved their honour. Of a body 
of 10,000 ſlaves, Craſſus cut in pieces two thirds, 
and foon after gained an advantage over Sparta- 
cus himſelf, whom he drove into Lucania. 
Spartacus continued retiring towards Rhegium, 
| having formed the deſign of paſſing into S:cily, in 
which iftand, as it had already been the theatre 
of two wars with flaves, he hoped to rekindle a 
fire that was hardly yet extinguiſhed : and, at 
firſt, fortune ſeemed to favour his hopes; for there 
happened to. be in the Streight ſome ſhips be- 
longing to pirates, with whom he treated for 
rranſporting 2000 of his men. into © Sicily ; but 
the pirates, having received his money, ſteered 
Flor. iii. 4 different courſe. And when, after this, he 
„made an attempt to croſs the Streight upon floats 
and rafts, the rapid current of the ſea, which 
preſently deſtroyed thoſe weak tranſports, con- 
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that way. Craſſus, in the mean time, having fol- 
lowed him in his march, he found himſelf hut up 
within the peninſula of Bruttium. The iſthmus 
between the two ſeas is about thirty miles over: 


acroſs this iſthmus, Craſſus cauſed a trench to be 


cut fifreen feet in depth, and as many in breadth, 
and fortified it with a ſtrong and high wall. While 


this work was carried on, Spartacus made no ai- 
tempt to diſturb the workmen : His thoughts 


were wholly intent on arming his followers : He 


was near the ſea on three ſides, and invited mer- 
chants to bring to his camp, not gold and ſilver, 


but iron. Of this he amaſſed a great quantity, 


and, having cauſed arms to be forged, ſupplied 
all his troops abundantly, And now his great 


affair was to force the barrier, which the Romans 


385 
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had formed to ſhut him up. His firſt attempts 


were not ſucceſsful. To make his troops reſo- 


lute through deſpair, he cauſed a priſoner to be 


cruciſied at the head of his camp, that they might 
fee with their own eyes the paniſhment which 
they muſt undergo, if, failing of victory, they 


ſhould fall into the hands of the Prætor. At 
length, in a tempeſtuous night, when there fell 
abundance of ſnow, he found means to fill up a 
part of the trench with earth and faſcines, and 


_ paſſed his whole army over it. 


Craſſus, who had expected to conquer wit bout 


ſtriking a blow, was in ſuch a conſternation at 
the eſcape of his prey, that, in the firſt emotion 


of his fear, he wrote to the Senate, that it was 


neceſſary to call to his aid both Varro Lucullus, 


then returning from the war of Thrace, and 
Nor, VI e Pompey, 
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Dbe Roman „. Book VIII. 


Pompey, * "having entirely re-eſtabliſhed the 
tranquillity of Spain, was on his way home. 
However, he ſoon repented his invitation of 


— thole generals to join him: For, having learnt 
that the Gallic ſlaves, not inſtructed by the miſ- 


fortune and death of Crixus, had again ſeparated 
themſelves from Spartacus, he fell upon them, 


put them into diſorder, and would have intirely 
cut them off, if Spartacus had not come with ex- 
pedition to their ſuccour. 


The Gauls ſtill encamped ſeparate from Spar- 
tacus, under the command of two generals of their 
own nation, Gannicius and Caſtus. Craſſus found 
means to deceive Spartacus, ſo as to make him 
think, that the greater part of the Roman forces 
were fronting him, while they were really march- 


Ing againſt the other commander. By this ſtra- 
tagem, he gained a ſignal victory, which almoſt 


effaced rhe ſhame of the preceding defeats ſu- 
ſtained by the Romans. He recovered five Ro- 


man eagles, twenty-ſix enſigns, and five faſces 


Plut. in 
Cras. 


with their axes. Thirty-five thouſand of the 


enemy, according to the Epitome of Livy, re- 
mained upon the ſpot. Plutarch makes the 


number of the killed amount to only twelve 
thouſand-three hundred. And he obſerves, that 
thoſe ſlaves fought with ſo much reſolution, that, 
of ſo great a number, only two received their 


_ - wounds behind. 


Spartacus, after ſo confidierab] e a loſs, found 


it neceſſary to retire farther from the Prætor; 
| But, id. and he marched towards Apulia. Craſſus detached 


one of his OO and his — to pur- 


ſue 


Chap. iv. T. be Roman Hiſtory. 


ſue him. Theſe officers, deſpiſing an enemy that v. R. 682. 


fled, followed him ſo cloſe and ſo incautiouſly, 
that they gave him a favourable opportunity of 
turning upon them, and fighting them with ad- 
vantage. The Romans fled in great diſorder, 


and the Quzſtor, being wounded, did not eſcape 
without much difliculty. | 


This ſucceſs occaſioned the ruin of Spartacus ; 
his ſoldiers becoming ſo preſumptuous thereupon, 
that they would not purſue the route he had 
directed them to take, but would have him turn 
back in queſt of Craſſus. There was another 
reaſon which determined Spartacus ſo to do: He 
had received advice that Varro Lucullus was ar- 
rived at Brunduſium, and this made him appre- 
hend being incloſed between two armies. Craſſus 


10 leſs deſired a deciſive battle, becauſe Pompey 


approached; and the friends of this general, who 
was very popular, ſaid publickly at Rome, that it 


was neceſſary to ſend him againſt Spartacus; for 


that he alone was born to put an end to the 
wars that were ſhameful to the Roman name. 


387 


Bef. Chr. 
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Craſſus, therefore, being no leſs deſirous of fight- | 
ing than An, they n came to a general 
action. 


On this occaſion, * being determined 


either to conquer or die, killed his horſe at the 
head of his army, ſaying to his ſoldiers, that if 
be proved victorious, he ſbould have horſes enough ; 
if vanquiſhed, he ſhould have no want of them. 
Fighting like a man in deſpair, he broke through 


the thickeſt battalions, killed two centuriens with 


his own hand, in endeavouring to come at the 
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v. R 682. perſon of Craſſus : His efforts were vain, and he 


fell dead, covered with a multitude of wounds, 


331 Con. Upon his fall, his ſoldiers all fled, and the con- 
aqgquerors gave no quarter: 40,000 flaves. remained 


Pl ut. in i 


Craſſ. & 
P Omp. 


Plut. in 
Sertor. 


on the field of battle. 


Nevertheleſs, a conſiderable number be 
the ſlaughter, and formed themſel ves into differ- 
ent bands. One of theſe, conſiſting of about 


ooo, who were making their way to the Alps, 


fell into the hands of Pompey. 
He happened, at this time, to be on 0 re- 


turn from Spain; where he had, without much 
difficulty, put an end to the war. For though 


Perperna had prevailed with the army (as was 
before mentioned) to ſubmit to his command, yet, 
not having the military talents of Sertorius, it 


was but ſport to Pompey to ſubdue him. Stu- 


pidly running into a ſnare which Pompey had 
laid for him, he was entirely defeated, his army 
diſperſed, his principal officers killed on the ſpot, 
and he himſelf taken priſoner. 

Perperna, to ſave his life, ſignified to Pompey, 


- that in Sertorius's papers he had found proof of 
ſecret correſpondence held with him by many 
perſons at Rome, even ſome Conſulars and other 


principal Senators; that he had in his hands their 
original letters, by which they invited Sertorius 


to bring his army into Italy. Pompey is much 
praiſed for his prudence and generoſity on this 


occaſion. He knew that the beſt way of quieting 


the diſcontents of the city, was to free the Ma- 
rians from thoſe fears, which a conſciouſneſs of 
guilt would i ſuggeſt, rather than puſh them to 


the 


Chap. iv. The Roman Hiſtory. 


the neceſſity of ſeeking their ſecurity in a change 


of affairs, and the overthrow of the State. He 


cauſed therefore all Sertor:us's papers to be 
brought to him; 


and he burnt them without 
reading them himſelf, or ſuffering any other per- 
ſon to read them. And, leſt Perperna ſhould di- 


vulge ſomething of what he knew, and mention 
names, he would not once ſee him, but cauſed 


him to be inſtantly put to death. Of the other 
perſons concerned in the murder of Sertorius, 
ſeveral were taken by Pompey's ſoldiers, and 
killed by his order : ſome fled into Africa, where 
the Moors ſhot them to death with arrows. One 


only eſcaped; a wretch, who, hated by all that 
knew him, ſpent the remainder of his life in beg- 


Zar y. 


After the defeat and death of 8 the 
remainder of the party had no reſource, but in 
the victor's clemency. The towns of Spain ea- 


gerly made their ſubmiſſion; two only ventured 
to ſtand out, and both theſe were taken and de- 


ſtroyed. Thus ended the war in the Conſulſhip 
of Cn. Aufidlus Oreftes and P. Corn. Lentulus 
Sura (year of Rome 682), after it had laſted ten 


ears: and thus expired oy laſt remains of Ma- 


rius*s faction. 


Pompey erected, in the Pyrexewd many monn- 
ments to perpetuate the memory of his exploirs. 
On theſe monuments were inſcriptions, import- 


vm nnen and ſevenf ur d cities. 
ce3 . . In 
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26. 


ing, that, in the country between the Alps and 
the extremities of further Spain, he had ſubjected 4 
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Cic. in 
Verr. v. 5. 


& pro Leg. 
Manil. 30. 


pro Sext. 
51. 
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In this return home he, accidentally, fell in 


with that band of fugitive ſlaves before men- 
tioned, a remnant of the army of Spartacus. 


He put them all to the ſword ; and, on this foun- 
dation, and on this alone, was for aſcribing to 


himſelf the glory of having terminated that war. 
He wrote to the Senate, that Craſſus had indeed 
put the ſlaves to flight, but that he had plucked 
up the war by the roots. Cicero, too, from a 


particular diſlike of Craſſus, affected, in his public 


ſpeeches, to give Pompey the honour of finiſhing 


Oroſ. I. v. 
mow 
Appian. 


that war, declaring, that the very fame of his 
coming had broke the force of it, and his preſence 
extinguiſhed it. Hiſtory, hbweyer, has done 


| Craſſus juſtice, and has tranſmirted his name to 
us with this praiſe, that by his vigilance, ability, 


and courage, he, in the ſpace of ſix months, 


happily terminated a war, which had alarmed 


the Romans, not much leſs than even that of 
Hannibal. Six thouſand of the runaways, who 


fell alive into the hands of the Romans, were 


crucified along the road from Capua to Rome. 


1 


Plin. xv. 


Ge. in Pi, 


246 


As to quelling the revolt in Spain, no body at 
Rome durſt venture, either in earneſt or in jeſt, to 


aſcribe the leaſt portion of the merit to any other 


than Pompey ; ſo great a favourite he was of the 
multitude, : And for this atchievement he was 
decreed a ſecond TRIUMPH, though ſtill a private 


citizen, and of the equeſtrian rank. 
Craſſus, on account. of the mean condition of 


the enemies he had vanquiſhed, obtained only the 
lefſer triumph or ovation, Permiſſion, however, 


was given wen by _ Senate, at his requeſt, to 
wear, 


5 


ee as B* *G©& . 
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oe 
* wear, in the triumphal proceſſion, inſtead of the FR 682. 
TH crown of Myrtle, the crown of Laurel, which 1 
ER had 5865 been appropnianed to the greater 35 C 
1 | triumpb 
tO | | 
ar. CHAP NV. 
ed 9 | | 
A Crassus and Pour Ex are choſen Conſuls for the 
Mp Year 683. PourEx makes his court to the 
. 3 FX 
lie Prorrx, by repealing ſome of Sylla's Laws. 
ng 5 Soo 99 
EO \ HE time for the great elections drew nigh : 
has” both the victorious generals aſpired to the 
ne Conſulſhip, and neither of them had diſbanded 
” "An This year [682] abounded with ED at Rome, For, 
> WM beſides thoſe of Craſis and Pompey, and Metellus (for he too 
hs, had the like honour), M. Terentius Varro Eucullus had a tris 
ed umph for his conqueſt of Thrace. In the year 679, he had 
of ſucceeded his elder brother, L. Lucullus, in the Confulſhip; | 
"A and after the expiration of his Magiſtracy had Macedonia for : - 
his province. [Plut. is Lucull.] According to Florus iii. 4.] he | 
TEC had puſhed on his conqueſts as far as the Tanais, and the Palus 
Maæotis: he ſubdued likewiſe the whole coaſt of the Euxine ſea, 
. from the mouths of the Danube to the Boſporus of Thrace, and 
to from Apollonia, a city upon that coaſt, brought away a coloſſus 
of Apollo, thirty cubits high, which he placed in the Capitol. 
hg He ſpent only two campaigns in theſe expeditions. Cicero gives 
he the epithet of TRIuNArHAL to Macedonia, becauſe it furniſhed 
as BM fo many occaſions of triumphing to the Roman generals, Pro- 
"YT vincia ex omnibus una maxime triumphalis. Cic. in Piſ. 44. 
| | Cornelius Dolabella (Conſul in the year 672) had obtained a 
* triumph for his ſucceſſes in that country. And Scribonius 
8 Curio (Conſul in the year 677) being ſent thither the next 
he | year after his Conſulſhip, had ſubdued the Dardanians to the 
er, North, and had likewiſe e Maſia, and penetrated 
to as ſar as Dgaa, . ; 
Cc 4 his 
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his army. Many perſons at Rome were appre- 
henſive leſt Pompey, after the example of Sy la, 
ſhould make himſelf maſter of the Common- 
wealth : and Craſſus declared, that he would not 
diſband his troops, unleſs thoſe of Pompey were 
likewiſe diſmiſſed, The apprehenſions, which 
theſe things occaſioned, Pompey removed at once, 
by promiſing to diſmiſs his ſoldiers ſo ſoon as his 
Triumph ſhould be over. 

As to the Conſulfbip, there were Gare difhcul- 
ties to be ſurmounted with regard to Pompey. 
He was born in the 647th year of Rome, and 
therefore was not at this time full thirty-/ix years 
old, and, to be elected Conſul, ferty- three was the 
legal age. It would be ſtrange to ſee a man 
placed in the higheſt Magiſtracy, before he wa. 
capable by Law of pretending even to the loweſt bv. 
But fo great and ſo univerſal was the admiration 
of him, that the Senate diſpenſed with the Laws 
in his favour; ard Craſſus (who needed no ſuch 
diſpenſation) found it not prudent to ſtand candi- 
date without alking his conſent. Pompey, highly 


» Quid a. Ab — ut hl ho: ex S. conſults 
conful ante fieret, quam uilum alium magiſtratum per legrs capere 


licuiſet. Cic. pro lege Manil. xxi. The Ædilgſcip was the fr/? 
office that was properly called a Magiſtracy, and what could 
not regularly be obtained till after an interval of fwe years 
from the Qufſterſbip; and the Quæſtorian age (in the latter 

times of the Republic) was the ſame with the Senatorian, 
thirty years complete: For Cicero, who declares in ſome of bis 
ſpeeches, that he had acquired all the honours of the City, 
without repulſe in any, and each in its proper year, or as, ſoon 
as he could pretend to it, yet did not obtain the Que/tor/bip 
cl he had paſſed through his thirtieth year, Sec Midd. Treat. 


on the Rcman Senate, p. 95, 94. 
flattered 


Chap. v. The Roman Hiſtory. . 39 


flattered by an application of that ſort from ſo V. E. 622. 


conſiderable a man, and having long wiſhed for Pr ns, 


an occaſion to do him a friendly office, went ſo far Pomp. & in 


Craſi. 5 


as to declare to an Aſſembly of the People, © That 


he ſhould be no leſs obliged to them for giving 
him Craſſus to be his collegue, than for their 
« beſtowing the Conſulſhip upon himſelf.” Both 


were unanimouſly elected: after which, both fri- 


umphed for their victories in the wars they had 
reſpectively conducted; and Pompey, the very next 1 Pat. 
day after his triumph, anc poſſeſſion of the Con- 


I. ii. Co 30 


ſulſhip. As if he had been born to command, he 
made his firſt entry into the Senate in the proper 
poſt to preſide in it. 
NM. Licinius Craſſus e, 
Cn. Pompeius Magnus d, 
The miſunderſtanding between Craſſus and 
Pompey revived very ſoon after their taking poſ- 


| „„ 
5 Conſuls. Beef. Chr. 


69. 
382 Conſ. 


© © Craſſus father and elder brother loſt their lives in the Plut. in 


1 maſſicres of Marius and Cinna ; but he himſelf eſcaped into Cradl. 


** Spain, where he had contracted a numerous acquaintance, 
« while his father was Prætor of that country; and he lay 
there concealed till Olle. return to lah, whither he pre- 
* ſently reſorted to him, in hopes to revenge the ruin of his 
fortune and family on the oppoſite faction. As he was 
attached to Sy//a's cauſe bath by intereſt and inclination, ſo he 


* uas much conſidered in it; and being extremely greedy and 


e rapacious, made ule of all his credit to earich himſelf by 
* the plunder of the enemy, and the purchaſe of confiſcated 
« fates; which Cicero calls his harveſt. By theſe methods 
« he raiſed an immenſe wealth, computed at many millions, 
gathered from the ſpoils and calamities of his country. He _. 83 
«* uſed to ſay, that no man could be reckoned rich, who was not os ee 
« able to maintain an army out of his own rents: and, if the ac- | 
counts of * be true, the number of his ſlaves was 


ſeſſion 


394 
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v. R. 683. ſeſſion of the Conſular Faſces, and they did no- 
* Chr. 


1 Fon. 


Plut. in 


xa. 


Plut. in 


Pomp. 


Hut. in 
C. all. 


Plut. in 
Pomp. 


thing memorable in their Magiſtracy, beſide mak 
ing their court to the People. 
Craſſus, having conſecrated the tenth of his 


eſtate to Hercules, gave a feaſt to the whole City, 


and to each Citizen corn far three months. 
Pompey took various meaſures to eſtabliſh © 
himſelf in the affection of the multitude. By an- 


_ cient inſtitution, the Raman Knights, when they 


« ſcarce inferior to that of a full army; which, inſtead of 
being a burden, made one part of his revenue; being all 
* trained to ſome uſeful art or profeſſion, which enabled them 
not only to ſupport themſelves, but to bring a ſhare of profit 


4 to their maſter. Among the other trades in his family, he 


« is ſaid to have had above five hundred maſons and archi. 
< tes conſtantly employed in building or repairing the houſes 
of the City. He had contracted an early envy to Poapey, for 
* his ſuperior credit both with Sy and the People; which 
was ſtil} aggravated by Pompey's late attempt to rob him of 
the honour of ending the Servile War: But finding himſelf 
< wholly unequal to his rival in military fame, he applied 
« himſelf to the arts of peace and eloquence ; in which he 


L obtained the character of a good ſpeaker; and by his eaſi 


« and familiar addreſs, and a readineſs to aſſiſt all, who wante 
either his protection, or his money, acquired a great authority | 
< in all the public 2 ” ed u rn was vol. I. 
P- 73- 

4 As Pompey had vr Vit a Senator n 1 Conjel, 
and was therefore wholly unacquainted with the rules of the 
Houſe, the learned Varro furniſhed him, at his requeſt, with 
2 manual of inſtruction in relation thereto. A. Gell. xiv. | 

© From the time of Pompey's firſt coming into public life, 
the People of Roi (ſays Plutarch) ſeem to have entertained 
a ſingular affection for him: which is the more extraor 


as he was the ſon of a moſt deteſtable and moſt deteſted babe, 


Ca. Pompeius Strabo (Conſul in the year 664), a man infamous 
for Ie me for murder, and for weachery to both the 


1 had 


av Land 
© - —a- 
>= 


the taking of Aculum, his father Pompeius Strabo had appropri- 
| ated the ſpoil to his own uſe, inſtead of accounting for the 
: produce of it to the treaſury ; and that the ſon had been a ſharer 
in this robbery. He was called upon therefore to make ſa- 
tisfaction to the Public out of the effects to which he had 
ſucceeded. In his defence, he ſet forth, that he had already 
made ſatisfaction to the Public, for his father's peculation; and 
that he had likewiſe given information to the Prætor of cer- 
- tain robberies committed by his father's ſecretary, who had 
thereupon been tried and condemned. As to his own ſhare in 
the accuſation, it appeared, that he had reſerved nothing out 
af the ſpoils of A ſculum, but ſome curious books, and ſome 
hunting=nets; and theſe being of little value, the proſecution 
was judged to be malicious. The moſt eminent orators of | 
Rome, Philippus, Carbo (who was Conſul the next year), and 


| na 
| | 4 i 
X Chap. v. The Roman Hor. 395 | # 
g had completed their time of ſervice, which was V. R. 683. 1 
; ten years, preſented themſelves before the CEn- 1 
=—_ 
i contending factions. Never did the Romans expreſs ſo im- Vid. ſupr. - 1 
: placable a hatred to any of their generals, as to this man; 1 9 
who being ſtruck dead by lightening (the year of Reme 666) Bil. Civ. ms 
| his body was not ſuffered to be carried with the uſual ſolemnity Jul. Ob- 1 
: do funeral: The populace tore it from off the bier, dragged it !©4- 54+. = 
. by a hook along the ſtreets, and inſulted it with all manner of = 
; we Le 1 
The ſon, on the contrary, had ances himſelf fodearto Wl 
f the ſoldiery, that, at nineteen years of age, he, by his ſole in- 1 
ll fluence, prevailed with the army, in which he then ſerved under plut. in Fl | 
n his father (the very year in which his father was ſtruck dead), Pomp. il 
t not to execute the reſolution they had taken of deſerting their? {70 
general ; whom he had juſt before, in the ſame hour, preſerved | * 
from being treacherouſly aſſaſſinated in his tent. | i" 
The next year an attack was made upon his fortune; and he as 
himſelf perſonally accuſed :. the charge imported, that, after 188 
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4 | Hortenfius, defended Pompey in this cauſe. He himſelf ſpoke 1 
, | ſeveral times, and in ſuch'a manner, as to acquire great repu- | 
„ tation. The Prætor Antiſtius, who preſided in the court, was 15 
8 ſo taken with his behaviour, that he reſolved to make him an i 
e offer of his daughter, Antiſtia, in marriage, and, even during 9 


the 3 they concluded the contract. [This bargain 
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The Roman Hiftory. Book VIII. 
soxs, to whom they gave an account of the cam- 
paigns they had made, and under what generals. 


between khe judge * the defendant, pending the cauſe, may, 
perhaps, be thought not to redound much to the honour of ei- 


ther.] Pompey was acquitted ; the marriage preſently followed: 


yet, about four years after, he divorced this lady, at the com- 


mand, or perſuaſion of Sy//a, who, from political views, and 


with the approbation of his wife Metella, engaged him to 
marry /Zmilia) the daughter of Metella, by her former huſband 
SEmilius Scaurut) the being the wife of Acilius Glabrio, by 
whom ſhe was then actually with child. Plutarch obſerves, 
that Pempey's divorcing Antiſtia, was the more cruel, as upon 
his account (he being deemed a favourer of Sy//a's cauſe) her 
father Arntiflius had been murdered in the Senate-houſe [by 
order of the younger Marius]. Her mother Ca/purnia was fo | 
affected with theſe tragic events, that ſhe put an end to her 


don life. Amilia too ſoon after died in child-bed. 


What chiefly gained to Pompey, in early life, the public 


favour; was his habitual temperance, his martial diſpoſition, his 


genius for war, and his firit diſcipline in military ſervice ;. 


add io this, that he was generous, and, though naturally 


Vid. fupr, 


p- 300. 


grave, affable, and agreeable in ſpecch, and had ſuch an ap- 
pearance of candour in his air and manner, as engaged con- 


dene. 
We have already ſeen, That, at eee bee years of age, 


he, by his own credit and intereſt, raiſed three Legions, with 
which he joined Sylla, againſt the faction of Marius and Cinna ; 


That the next year (674) Sylla rac nnn 


and Carbo: 


That from Sicily he aka into Africa to conduct the war 


againſt Domitius and Hiarbas; and that, for having vanquiſhed 


them, he extorted, at his return to Rome, the grant of a triumph, 
. contrary to the inclination of the Dictator, and contrary to 


_ cuſtom, the viclor being only a Roman Knight: That be after- 


wards vanquiſhed Lepidus, and totally cruſhed his faction: 


> That he was afterwards ſent into Spain againſt Sertorius, but 


bad little ſucceſs there, during the life of that able general : 
That, after the murder of Sertorius, he brought the war to a 


happy ide, without * Aer ; and that in his return 


The 


. {IE 


Freinſbei mus, who, in this particular, for; 
cipal author, the Epitome of Liuy, where we read 450,000. 


Chap. v. The Roman Hiſtory. 

The Ckxsoks f I. Gellius and Cn. Lentulus, fit- 
ting in their curule chairs, at the gate of the tem- 
ple of Caſter, making the review, Pompey appeared. 
He entered the Forum in all the ſtare belonging 
to his conſular dignity, but he himſelf leading 
his horſe by the bridle. When he came in ſight 


of the CENs ORS, he made the Lictors, who were 


walking before him, ſtand aſide, while he led his 
horſe up to the Tribunal of thoſe Magiſtrates. 


The People, ſtruck with ſo ſingular a ſpectacle, 


remained in ſilence and admiration. The elder 
of the Cenſors put this queſtion to him, Pompey, 


have you completed all the years ſervice which 


you owed the Commonwealth? He anſwered 


(ſpeaking with a loud voice) Yes, I have completed 

them all; and in all, have been myſelf the General. 
At theſe words the whole Forum reſounded with 
ſhouts of applauſe; the CE Ns ORS roſe up, and 


home (year of Rome 682) he met with, and put to the ſword, 


a body of fugitive ſlaves, part of the army which Crafus 
bad routed. His cation og after to the Conſulſhip has 
_ juſt been related. 


There had been no Censoss in the "ET for fifteen years 
paſt, when Lentulus and Gellius were honoured this year with 
that high office. They expelled out of the Senate ſixty- ſour 
members ; Rong: whom were C. Antonius (ſecond fon. of M. 
Antonius the orator) and P. Lentulus Sura, who had been Conſul 
the year before ; and whom we ſhall find hereafter engaged 1 in 


Catilines conſpiracy. 2. Curius, another of the 1 

was likewiſe one of the ſixty- four. | 

At the cloſing of the Luſtrum, the numbey/of the Citizens 
(which had been greatly augmented — 


the freedom of Rome ) ee according to 
rſakes his text, or prin- 


conducted 


tting the allies to 
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e Rotnan Hiftory. Book VIII. 
conducted Pompey back to his houſe : well know- 
ing they ſhould thereby pleaſe the multitude, 
who, tranſported with delight, continued clap- 
ping their hands all the way. 7 | 

Another thing by which Pompey greatly en- 
deared himſelf to the People, was the change 


he made with regard to the Judicature; which 
Sylla had transferred wholly to the SExAToORs. 


Corruption in the courts of juſtice had riſen to a 


moſt prodigious height. The Judges ſold their 


votes, without hiding their ſhame; and it was 
grown (ſays Cicero) to be an eſtabliſhed maxim, 
that @ wealthy man, how criminal ſoever, could 
not be condemned. On occaſion of Cicero's pro- 
ſecution of Verres, a celebrated modern, partial 


enough to the Ariſtocratical faction, writes thus: 


« The public adminiſtration was, at this time, 
in every branch of it, moſt infamouſly corrupt: 
the great, exhauſted by their luxury and vices, 
4 made no other uſe of their governments, than 
4 to enrich themſelves by the ſpoils of the fo- 
4 reign provinces : their buſineſs was to extort 
& money abroad, that they might purchaſe offi- 
& ces at home, and to plunder the Allies, in order 
to corrupt the Citizens. The oppreſſed, in the 
mean while, found it in vain to ſeek relief at 
« Rome, Where there was none who cared either 
to impeach, or to condemn a noble criminal; the 


deciſion of all trials being in the hands of men 


* of the ſame condition, who were uſually in- 
« yolved in the ſame crimes, and openly proſti- 
© tuted their judgment on theſe occaſions for 
" > I"; or a 2 This had raiſed a general 

« lar 


Chap. v. The Roman Hiſtory. 399 
« diſcontent through the empire, with a particu- Y.R-68z. 
lar diſguſt to that change made by Sylla of 6 © 
«* transferring the right of Judicature from the end 
Equeſtrian 8 to the Senatorian order, which the 
People were now impatient to get reverſed : 
the proſecution therefore of Ferres was both 
ſeaſonable and popular, as it was likely to give 
ſome check to the oppreſſions of the NoßILIT v, 
as well as comfort and relief to the diſtreſſed 
ſubje&ts.— Cicero, in his ſpeech, after opening p. 82. 
| * the reaſons why, contrary to his former prac- 
„ tice, and the rule which he had laid down to 
_ « himſelf of dedicating his labours to the defence 
F the diſtreſſed, he now appeared as an Accuſer, 
| 4 adds, the provinces are utterly undone ; the allies 
| and tributaries fo miſerably oppreſſed, that they 
Have loſt even the hopes of redreſi, and ſeek only 
* ſome comfort in their ruin: Thoſe who would 
5 Have the trials remain in the hands of the Se- 
=» | nate, complain, that there are no men of reputa- 
: dien to undertake umpeachments, no ſeverity in 
N « the Judges: The People of Rome, in the mean 
« while, though labouring under many other grie- 
> « ances, yet defire nothing ſo ardently, as the 
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ancient diſcipline, and gravity of trials. For 
the want of trials, the Tribunician power is 
called for again; for the abuſe of trials, a new 
order of Judges is demanded; for the ſcandalous 
. * behaviour of Judges, the authority of the Cxx- 
© This is a miſtake, His transferred to the Senators the 
5 right of judicature, not from the Equeſtrian order, but from 
y te perſons elected by the tribes out of the three orders. See 
Tp above, Þ. 22. * . 5 
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The Roman Hiſfory. Book VIII. 
5088, hated before as too rigid, is now defired, 
and grown Popular. In this licenſe of profi gate 
criminals, in the daily complaints of the Roman 


People, the infamy of trials h, the difgrace of the 
whole Senatorian order, as I thought it the only 


integrity to undertake the cauſe of the Republic, 
and the Laws, ſo I was induced the more rea- 
dily, out of regard to our common ſafety, to 
b M. Crevier has feleed, from a great number, two or 
three ſtriking inſtances of the infamy here ſpoken of; and I 
chooſe to borrow them from him, not only to avoid trouble, 


but becauſe he is fo warm a partizan of the Ariflecracy, as to 


ſay, ſpeaking of Lucullus (tom. xi. p 13.) His fidelity to Sylla 
end the ARISTOCRATICAL Pax ry proves him to have been a 


lid man, a man of found under flanding and noble ſentiments. [Sz 


fidelite pour Sylla et pour le parti de PAriftocratie prouve un 
Caractere ſolide et ẽlevẽ . 


P. Lentulus Sura had been Prætor in Spain, and was accuſed 
at his return home of Maladminiſtration. He bribed the 


Judges (according to the common practice at that time) and 


In this extreme peril, he applied himſelf to Stalemus, one of his 


was acquitted; but finding that of thirty-two voices, he 
had ſeventeen in his favour, he complained heavily of bad ma- 
nagement, and the unneceſſary expence be had been put to 
by his agent's purchaſing one voice more than was neceſſary. 
9, Calidius having been condemned: [doubtleſs becauſe not ſo 
rich as his accuſer] of miſconduct when Prætor in Sfain, re- 
proached his Judges, not for having given ſentence againſt him, 
but for having done it at too low a price. You ought to have been 


| better paid for ruining a man, <who has been honoured with the i 


office of Prætor. You have fold nie for a morſel of bread. 


© Oppianicur, a Roman Knight, (before mentioned as a mur- | 


derer, in ſpeaking of Sy/la's Proſcriptions) (Vid. ſupr. p. 313. 
was now proſecuted by his ſon-in-law, Cluenbius, for an attempt 
to poiſon him. The two accomplices of the accuſed had been 
tried and convicted, which made his caſe almoſt deſperate. 


3 ” | cam 


remedy to theſe miſchiefs, for men of abilities and 
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Chap. v. The Roman Hiſtory. 
« come to the relief of that part of the een. 


8 tion, which ſeemed the moſt to ſtand in need Mit.“ 


Judges. This man W to . for about 3200 l. ſixteen 


voices, the number neceſſary and ſufficient to acquit him, the 


bench conſiſting of thirty-two Judges. Stalenus, having re- 


ceived the money, wiſely conſidered, that it would be better for 
himſelf to retain the whole for his own uſe ; and that certainly 


no one would call upon him to refund it, in caſe Oppianicus 


400; | 


f. Chr. - 
og. 
* Conf. 


were condemned. The prudent part therefore would be to get 


him condemned. In order to this, he promiſed, on the part 
of the accuſed, to ſome of the N about 200 l. each, to ac- 
quit him; and then, a few days before the trial, told thoſe 


Judges, that Oppiamcus had broke his word, and had not lodged 
the money with him, The conſequence was, that one part of 


the Judges condemned Oppianicus, becauſe he was manifeſtly 


guilty ; ; the other part, becauſe they thought he had deceived 
them. Cicero tells us, that Stalenus had likewife received mo- 


ney from the accuſer, 


But the inſtance of Ferres, who had * three years _ 
tor of S:cily, is, of all, the moſt aſtoniſhing proof of the cor- 


ruption which prevailed among the Great. His trial was in 


this year, 683, (Craſſus and Pompey being Conſuls) which 


was the year before the Conſulſhip of Hortenfius. The crimes 


of Verres, both for weight and number, are almoſt incredible. 
% All the cities of Sici/y concurred in the impeachment, ex- 


** cepting Syracuſe and Maſſana; for theſe two being the moſt 
<< conſiderable of the province, Verres had taken care to keep 


0 up a fair corrèſpondence with them. Syracuſe was the 
place of his reſidence, and M Hana the repoſitory of his 


« plunder, whence he exported it all to Italy: and though he 
« would treat even theſe on certain occaſions very arbitra- 
40 rily, yet, in ſome flagrant inſtances of bis rapine, that he 


Midd. Life 
of Cic. vol. 
I. p. 80. 


In Verc. ii. 
18. & 111. 8. 
it. 11. 


e might eaſe himſelf of a part of the envy, he uſed to oblige. 


* partly by favour, he held them generally at his devotion; 
« and, at the expiration of his government, procured ample 
« teſtimonials from them both, in praiſe of his adminiſtration : 

« All the other towns were zealous and active in the proſecu- 


Vol. VII. 1 Dd Horten- 


- them with a ſhare of. the ſpoil : ſo that partly by fear, and 


tion, and by a common petition to Cicero implored him to 
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4 an unexpected rival ſtarted up, one 2. Cæcilius, a Sicilian 
by birth, who had been Quæſtor to Yerres, and by a pretence 
of perſonal injuries received from him, and a particular 


2 be Roman Hiltry. Book VIII. 


1 Ithat diſtinguiſhed, illuſtrious pa- 
triot, ever ſteady to the intereſt of the Republic] 


” -undertake the management of it; to which he conſented, 


* Quzftor, and his promiſe made at parting, of his protection 
*in all their affairs. Verres, on the other hand, was ſup- 


* ported by the moſt powerful families of Rome, the Scipio; and 
« the Merelli, and defended by Hortenſius, who was the reign- 


« ing orator at the bar, and uſually ſtiled the king of the Forum. 
-  < C;cero had no ſooner agreed to undertake the cauſe, than 


% knowledge of his crimes, claimed a preference to Cicero 


in the taſk of accuſing him, or, atleaſt, to bear a joint ſhare 


Cic. in 
Verr. ii. 


« init. But this pretended enemy was in reality a ſecret friend, 
«© employed by Verres himſelf to get the cauſe into his hands 


« in order to betray it. His pretenſions, however, were to 


*« be previouſly decided by a kind of proceſs called Divination, 


«« on account of its being wholly conjeQurzl ; in which the 


10 Judges, without the help of witneſſes, were to divine, 


% as it were, what was fit to be done; but in the firſt hear- 
« ing Cicero eaſily ſhook off this weak antagoniſt, rallying 


" "hip charaRter and procentives with * deal of wit and 
c humour“. 

But as to Verres's advocate Horttnfius, who had recuived pre- 
Ents from Yerres (a thing conſidered at that time as below the 


dignity of an orator), Cicero reproached him in very ſharp terms. 


% Craſſus and Antonius evould not have undertaken the defence 


* ſuch a man as Verres, a man loft to all fenſe of ſhame : they 


% would have feared leſt, for ſo doing, they ſhould be thought 


5 as ſhameleſs as be. e eee e, eee 


n the dilemma of being neceſſitated to appear without delicacy in 
* the article of probity, by defending a cauſe notoriouſly æuicted; 


Quintil. 


vi. 3. 


* or without gratitude, by Semi a perſon whoſe liberality they 
« had experienced.” 2 
Auintilian mentions a ſmart ſaying of Cicero on this occaſion. 


As he had attacked his adverſary in an indirect ironical man- 


ner, 5 e not to underiand _ ied; He was 


had 


I. Chap. v. The Roman Hifcry. 40 


a- bad a great hand in this miſchief of corrupting. V. R. 683... 
the courts of juſtice. He governed with ſo 


ed, not al at  expounding riddles ; That's ſtrange (reptied Cicero) 
as as you have the Sphinx at home (an oy Sphinx, rages Verres 
ion had given him). | 
ip-  Verres, before he left his province, had openly faid, he” 
and thoſe ought to fear, who had robbed for themſelves only ; but 
gu- as for him, he had taken enough to ſatisfy the greedineſs of 
mM. many; that he had a powerful friend (meaning Horten/ius) un- 
han der whoſe protection he could pillage the People with impu- 
ian nity ; that he had been three years Prætor, and ſhould be 
nce very well content with retaining one year's gains for himſelf ; 
lar that he intended another for his advocates and defenders ; and 
ero reſerved the third, which was the richeſt, for the Judges. 
are Nevertheleſs, he was deceived in his expectations. The Midd. Life 
nd, previous point being ſettled in favour of Cicero, 110 days of Cie. P. 
nds « were granted to him by Law, for preparing the evidence; 3 
to s in which he was obliged to make a voyage to Siciy.— | 
on, « On his return to Rome, he found, what he ſuſpected, a ſtrong 1 
the « cabal formed to prolong the affair by all the arts of delay, AR. i. 3. 
ne, « which intereſt or money could procure, with deſign to throw cs 
ar- it off, at leaft till next year, when Hortenfius and Metellus 5 
ing «« were to be Conſuls, and Metelluss brother a Prætor, by . 
nd « whoſe united authority the proſecution might eaſily be 

« baffled: and they had already carried the matter ſo far, that 
re- «© there was not time enough left within the current year to 
he go through the cauſe in the ordinary forms. This put Ci. 5 
ns. " cero upon a new project of ſhortening the method of pro; 
we e ceeding, fo as to bring it to an iſſue, at any rate, before g 
hey the preſent Prætor M. Glabrio, and his aſſeſſors, who were 
he like to be equal judges. Inſtead therefore of ſpending 
— « any time in ſpeaking, or employing his eloquence, as uſual, 
in « in enforcing and aggravating the ſeveral articles of the | 
4; «+ charge, he reſolved to do nothing more than to produce his 
by * witneſſes, and offer them to be interrogated : where the no- 

14 velty of the thing. and the notoriety of the guilt, which 2 | 
n. «4 | peared at once from the very recital of the depoſitions, fo Argum 
" 66 confounded. Wn, that he had nothing to = for his os 


d CET Dd2 | kingly 
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v. R. 683. kingly a ſway in all trials, that the ſentences given 


o * 


. 382 Conſ. 


* liſhed afterwards, as they were prepared and intended to 


were generally ſuch as he pleaſed. For, in de- 


« client; who, deſpairing of all defence, ſubmitted, without 
expecting the ſentence, to a voluntary exile. 


« From this account it appears, that of the ſeven excellent 


« orations, which now remain on the ſubje& of this trial, the 
« two firit only were ſpoken ; the one called The Divination, 
the other The fi Action, which is nothing more than a ge- 

«« neral preface to the whole cauſe ;. the other five were pub- 


be ſpoken, if Yerres had made a regular defence; for as 


«* this was the only cauſe, in which Cicero had yet been en- 
% paged, or ever deſigned to be engaged, as an accuſer, ſo he 


« was willing to leave theſe orations, as a ſpecimen of his 
abilities in that way; and the pattern of a juſt and diligent 


* impeachment of a great and corrupt Magiſtrate. 


The accuſation was divided into four heads: 1. o/ 
* corruption in judging cauſer. 2. Of extortion in collecting the 
revenues and tithes of the Republic. 3. Of plundering the ſub- 


© jets of their fßlatues, and wrought plate (which was his 


Midd .Life 
of Cic. p. 


102. 


« peculiar taſte), 4. Of illegal and tyranical puniſt ments. 
Of all the facts that Dr. Mjdaleton has collected from Ciceros 


orations againſt Yerres, I ſhall inſert here the moſt curious only ; 


that is, the moſt aſtoniſhingly wicked : they arc e laſt 
head of accuſation. 


When any veſſel, richly laden, happened to arrive in the | 
ports of Sicily, it was generally ſeized by his ſpies and in- 
* formers, on pretence of its coming from Spain, and being filled 


2 Serterius's ſoldiers: and when the commanders ex- 


| Ge. in 


Verr. J. V. 


56. 


4 hibited their bills of lading, with a ſample of their goods, 
* to prove themſelves to be fair traders, who came from differ- 


2 ent quarters of the world, ſome producing Tyria purple, 0- 


«« thers Arabian ſpices, ſome jewels and precious flones, others 


4. Greek vines and Afratic faves ; the very proof, by which 


they hoped to ſave themſelves, was their certain ruin: Verres 


« declared their goods 2 have been acquired. by piracy, and 
66, ſeizing. the ſhips with their cargoes to his own uſe, com- 


mitted the whole crew to priſon, though the greateſi part of 
Hog them perhaps were Roman Citizens. There was a famous 
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fending his client, he did not confine himſelf to 
exerting the power of his wit and eloquence : 


« dungeon at Syracuſe, called. the Latorniz, of a vaſt and 
« horrible depth, dug out of a ſolid rock, which, having ori- 


* ginally been a quarry of ſtone, was converted to a priſon by 


« Dioryſius the Tyrant, Here Verres kept great numbers of 
«© Roman Citizens in chains, whom he had firſt injured to a de- 


| © gree, that made it neceſſary to deſtroy them; whence few or 


* none ever ſaw the light again, but were commonly en 


4 by his orders. 


One Gavius, however, a Roman Citizen of the town of 
1 Cie, happened to eſcape from this dreadful place, and run 
% away to Maſana; where fancying himſelf out of danger, 
* and being ready to embark for Nah, he began to talk of the 
*« injuries which he had received, and of going ſtraight to 


% Rome, where Verres ſhould be ſure to hear of him. But 


«© he might as well have ſaid the words in the Prætor's pa- 
< lace, as at Maſſana; for he was preſently ſeized and ſecured 
till Yerres's arrival, who, coming thither ſoon after, con- 
« demned him as a ſpy of the Fugitives, firſt to be ſcourged in 
« the market-place, and then nailed to a croſs, erefted for 
« that purpoſe, on a conſpicuous part of the ſhore, and look- 
« ing towards Haly, that the poor wretch might have the oy. 
tional miſery of ſuffering that cruel death in * 


« were, of his home. 5 
„ The coaſts of Sicily being much infeſted by pirates, it Was 


a the cuſtom of all Prætor: to fit out a feet every year for the 


protection of its trade and navigation. This fleet was provided | 
6c by a contribution of the maritime towns, each of which 


„ uſually furniſhed a ſhip, with a certain number of men, 
and proviſions: But Verres, for a valuable confideration, 
'« ſometimes remitted the ſhip, and always diſcharged as many 
of the men as were able to pay for it. A fleet, however, 


et was equipped of ſever ſhips ; but for ſhew rather than ſer- 
4 vice, without their complement either of men or ftores, 


and wholly unfit to act againſt an enemy; and the command 
Hof it was given by him, not ta his 2ue/tor, or one of his 


6 * Lieutenants, as it was uſual; but to-Clomenes, a Syracaſian, 
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means of gaining his point, he diligently em- 


-- whoſe wife was bis miſtreſs, that he might evjoy her com 


Cic, in 


Vert. r. 


r. 


Cic. in 
Ver. v. 33. 


pany the more freely at home, while the huſband was em- 


% ployed abroad. For, inſtead of ſpending the ſummer as 


„ other governors uſed to do, in a progreſs through his pro- 


« vince, he quitted the palace of Syracuſe, and retired to a little 
« iſland adjoining to the City, to lodge in tents, or rich pavi- 
lions, pitched cloſe by the fountain of Aretbuſa; where, 


« forbidding the approach of men. or buſineſs, to diſturb him, 
£2 adenine the hot months in the company of his fa- 
&* yourite women, and all the aun of A 0 that art and 


. e could invent. 


The fleet be ie ſailed out of Syracyſ in great 


8 pomp, and ſaluted Ferres and his company, as it paſſed ; 
„ when the Roman Pretor, (lays Cicero) who had not 


e been ſeen before for many days, ſhewed himſelf at laſt to 


% the {ailors, ſtanding on the ſhore in ſlippers, with a purple 


« cloak and veſt flowing down to his heels, and leaning on the 


« ſhoulder of a girl, to view this formidable ſquadron ; which, 


<< inſtead of ſcouring the ſeas, failed no farther, after ſevergl® 


days, than into the port of Pachynus. Here, as they lay peacr⸗ 


K ably at anchor, they were ſurprized — M 


% number of pirate frigates, lying in another 
near to them; upon which the admiral Cleomenes cut 75. 


cables in a great fright, and, with all the ſail that he could 


* make, fled away towards Palorus, and eſcaped to land: the 


<< reſt of the ſhips followed him as faſt as they could; but two 
of them, which failed the floweſt, were taken by the pi- 


rates, and one of the captains killed: the other captains 
4 quitted their ſhips, as Cleomenes had done, and got ſafe to 
e The pirates, finding the ſhips deſerted, ſet fire 40 

“them all that evening, and, the next day, failed boldly 


O08: hon Syracuſe, which reached into. the very 


Thid. 35. F 
285 7 cout again at leiſure, and in good order, eee 


heart of the town; where, after they had ſatisfied their 


« curioſity, and filled the city with a general terror, they ailed 


2 ö Verres „ Rome. 


ployed. 
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y ployed. The method of paſling ſentence was by v. R. 653. lt! 
1 balloting. To each of the Judges were given 1 Chr. 1 
*onl. 1 

m · © The news of a Roman fleet burnt, and Syracuſe inſulted by — © ll, 
m- pirates, made a great noiſe through all Sicily. The captains, 8 
as in excuſe of themſelves, were forced to tell the truth; that | u 
o- ic their ſhips were ſcandalouſly unprovided both with men | [| 
tle and ſtores, and in no condition to face an enemy; each of | 
vi- them relating how many of their ſailors had been diſ- | 
re, « charged by Yerres's particular orders, on whom the whole {i 
m. « blame was juſtly laid. When this came to his ears, he ſent 1 
. dc for the captains, and, after threatening them very ſeverely for 
nd *« talking in that manner, forced them to declare, and to | bl 
© teſtify it alſo in writing, that every one of their ſhips had 1 

bie 0 its full complement of all things neceſſary: but finding, after || 
d; « all, that there was no way of ſtifling the clamour, and that is 
not * jt would neceſſarily reach to Rome, he reſolved, for the ex- 6 
PA « tenuation of his own crime, to ſacrifice the poor captains, and = in 
e © put them all to death, except the adniiral Cleomenes, the moſt 8 i 

= « criminal of them all; and, at his requeſt, the commander 392 40, Kc. = 
k * alſo of his ſhip, In conſequence of this reſolution, the four nn 
ral e remaining captains, after fourteen days from the action, when 1 
d ** they ſuſpected no danger, were arreſted and clapt into irons. fb 
* «© They were all young men, of the principal families of Sicih, py 
Sy « ſome of them the only ſons of aged parents, who came * 
his: © preſently, in great conſternation, to Syracuſe, to ſollicit the s 
d <« Prætor for their pardon. But Verres was ine xorable ; and, 0 
he „having thrown them into his dungeon, where no body was | is 
0 << ſuffered to ſpeak with them, condemned them to loſe their | 5 i 

pi- c heads.” The fathers and mothers of theſe innocent unfor- Cic. iu bi. 
ins tunate young men, paſſed whole days and nights at the door of Verr. v. 1 
to the priſon, begging only to be allowed to embrace their chil- : 


40 dren, and receive their dying breath. At the gate flood the 

ily gaoler, che Prztor's Lictor, raiſing taxes upon diſtreſs and miſe- - 
ry ry. You muft give me ſo much for leave to go in; and fo much 
eir 


ir for permiſſion to carry in victuali. — But, | how much will you 
led give me to kill your ſon at one flroke, and not hack him, ſoas to . A 
tri- make bim die a painful death? The price, exacted for this 


favour, being paid, — Well, but there i 14 another: article to be fet- 
tled. mar our ſon's carcaſe muſt be thrown to the wild beaſts, un- 
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v. R.683. three waxed tablets [little pieces of wood]; on 


Td Chr, 
69 
3 $2 Conf, 


Midd. p. 


107. 


Cic. in 
Verr. v. 
25, Kc. 


Cic. in 
Verr. v. 28. 


one of which was the letter A, for n on 


leſs you purchaſe lea de hab it. This laſt widgets concluded, 
the priſoners were brought forth and publickly executed; to 

the great ſatisfation of Verres, who er got rid of ſo many 
inet of his mi ſconduct. 


It happened, however, before this loſs of EY that a 
ſingle pirate - hip was taken by Verrer lieutenants, and 


3 brought into Syracuſe; which proved to be a very rich 
< prize, and had on board a great number of handſome young 


* fellows. There was a band of muſicians among them, 


„% whom Ferres ſent away o Rome a preſent to a friend; 


* and the reſt, who had either youth, or beauty, or ſkill in 
. any art, were diſtributed to his clerks and dependents, to 


be kept for bis uſe; but the few, who were old and de- 
<<. formed, were committed to the dungeon, and reſerved 
4 for puniſument. The captain of theſe pirates had long been 
4 à terror to the Sicilians, ſo that they were all eager to ſe 


his perſon, and to feed their eyes with his execution: but, 
being rich, he found means to redeem his head, and was 


4 carefully kept out of ſight, and eon veyed to ſome private 
% cuſtody, till Ferres could make the beſt market of him. The 
ec people, in the mean time, grew impatient and clamorous 
4 for the death of the pirates, whom all Prætors uſed to execute 


as ſoon as taken; and, knowing the number of them to be 


could not be ſatisſied with the few old and decrepid, 


5 whom Verres willingly ſacrificed to their reſentment. He 
- * took this opportunity, therefore, to clear the dungeon of 


_ « thole Roman Citizens, whom he had reſerved for ſuch an 
.  _ «©, accaſion, and now brought out to execution, as a part of 
1 the piratical er: but, to prevent the imprecations and cries 


which Citizens uſed to make of their being Free Romans, 
A e being known alſo to any other Citizens 


* there preſent,” he produced them all with their heads and 


« faces ſo muffled up, that they could neither be heard nor 


<6 ſeen; and, in that crael manner, deſtroyed great numbers of 
r men! But to finiſh, at laſt, the whole ſtory of 


N. re . * lived many ee in a miſerable exile, 


another 


jectured, that Aurelius Cotta, now Prætor, who / 


i ene and Jnfired re have 235 
| « been relieved by the generoſity of Cicero; yet was pro- guaſor. vi. 

hk ſcribed and murdered, after all, by Marc Lntony, for the Plin. Hiſt. +- 

fake of his fine ſtatues and Corinthian velilels, which he re- N. lib. 
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another the letter C, for condemno; and on the V. R. 683. 


third N. L. for non liquet {the thing! is not clear, as Chr. 


the cauſe muſt be reheard}]. Each Judge, after 332 Conf 


hearing the cauſe, was to put one of theſe ta- 
blets into a box, or urn [called Szte/la]. Horten- 
fits not only engaged ſome one among the Judges 
to be a ſpy upon the reſt; but, when he had an 
affair much at heart, rived ro furniſh the 
Judges with tablets of different colours, that ſo, 
when theſe were taken out of the box, he might 
ſee, with his own eyes, whether the Judges, by 
him bribed, had kept faith with him, or not. ET 

Pompey, in a ſpeech which he made to the 55 


People before his Conſulſhip, had promiſed to 


put a ſtop to this ſcandalous and miſchievous 
corruption. It may therefore reaſonably be con- 


paſſed a law for that purpoſe, acted in concert 
with him. The law imported, that the Judges 
ſhould no longer be choſen out of the Senate 
alone, but out of the three orders of the Common- 
wealth; that is to ſay, the SENATOR, the 


K NIGHTS, and the TxIBUNES or Commiſſioners 


of the Treaſury; which laſt were of the order of 


the People: [their buſineſs was to remit the pub- 


lic money to the Queſtors for the PREY of the 


Senec.l.vi. 


fuſed to part with: Happy only (as Lafaztins ſays), be- _—_— | 
4 fore his death, to have ſeen 8 nn on 1 * ald 4. | 


| « enemy and accuſer, Cicero.” | 


8 | - i ply 


410 
X. R. 683. troops]. This law was obſerved, till the Dicta- 


Bef. Chr. 
. 69. 
21282 Conſ. 


| ic. pfo 


Corn. Is 


Ke ibi 


Alcon, 
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torſhip of Cæſar. 
But what, more than any his rooted Pompey 
in the aſſections of the People, was his ſacrificing 
to them, in one important point, the intereſts of 
the Ariſtocracy. The attempt of Sicinius, in the 
year 677, to reſtore to the Tribunes their ancient 
privileges; and the deſtruction, he thereby drew 
upon himſelf, have been already mentioned. 


Notwithſtanding his unfortunate end, the cauſe he 
had eſpouſed was {till ſupported: for, the year 
following, the Conſul Cotta found himſelf obliged 


to conſent that the clauſe which, in Sy/{a's la 
concerning the Tribuneſbip, excluded the Tribunes 


from the ſuperior offices, ſhould be repealed. 


And ſeveral. Tribunes afterwards ſucceſſively pur- 


ſued the deſign of a total re-eſtabliſhment of the 


Tribunician power. Nevertheleſs, fix years had 


| paſſed, and the thing was not effected. Pompey, 


whoſe ambition carried him to aim at a perpetuity 
of command, a deſign which he could no other 


way O_o Þ but by the favour of the People, 


rook the pr pores t opportunity of gaining them en- 
tirely to intereſt; and, by exerting his conſu- 


lar power, brought about that change i, which the 


multitude ſo paſſionately deſired: and to which 
K made no oppoſition. 15 


The two Conduls, however, had diſagreed very 


1 ci, in jufliication of Pepe affirms, that it was not 


| poſſible to avoid this repeal of $y/ls's law, the People were fo 


eagerly bent upon it: And that it was better Pompey ſhould 
have the merit of it with the Peop/e, than that ſome pernicious 
— AER De Leg. iii. 26. 

| much 
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much during their whole adminiſtration. Pompey, V. R. 663. 
notwithſtanding his promiſe *, had kept his vid. fup. 


diſbanded his army, ſo that Rome apprehended'a Plut. in 


meddled with public affairs, preſented himſelf be- 


© had ſeen Jupiter, who commanded him to de- 
they were become friends.” The multitude, 
but Craſſus roſe up, and, approaching his collegue, 
the firſt advances towards a man whom you ho- 


before he was a Senator.” At the ſame time, 


reject ſo obliging an invitation. Thus was the 


a perpetuity of power, as he wiſhed, ſhould draw 


troops on foot near the city; and Craſſus had not p-. 392. 
new civil war like that of Marius and Sylla. To- 1 
wards the cloſe of December, when the People, — 70 
being aſſembled, had ineffectually entreated the p. 427. 
Conſuls to put an end to their differences, a Roman 
Knight, named C. Aurelius, who had never inter- 


fore them, and told them, That in a dream he a, 


« clareto the People, in his name, that they ſhould 
not ſuffer the Conſuls to quit their office, till 


much affected with this dream, preſſed the Con- : | | 
ſuls moſt earneſtly to a reconciliation. Pompe, | 
nevertheleſs, ſtirred not from his curule chair; 


ſaid : © Romans, I think it not below me to make 


noured with the ſurname of THE GREAT, when 
he was yet very young; and with two triumphs 


he held out his hand to Pompey, who could not 


reconciliation made between them: but the Peo- 

ple would not depart till the Conſuls had cauſed 

edicts to be poſted up for diſbanding their armieees. 

Pompey, who had begun to apprehend leſt ſuch ell Pat. | = 

I. ii. c. 31: 

envy to a dangerous degree upon him, took an 

oath, that, on quitting the Conſulſhip (which was 
5 | 5 
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to/ expire the laſt of December), he would not ac- 
a of any government : he kept his word; and 
his example was followed by his collegue. 


This y_ VineiL Was ono 


CHAP, "IT. 


| 7 he Copitol conſecrated. War ee againſt 
[be CRETANS. The GABINIAN Law in favour 
of PourEr (Year of Rome 686). The war 
. with the Pirates. The MANILIAN Law in 
eee, W CORMFET, Tear of Rome 557. 


N the following Conſal ſhip: of & Hortenſt us 
and Q. Cætilius Metellus (afterwards ſurnamed 
Guia) the rebuilding of the Capitol was fi- 

niſhed, fourteen years after its being burnt. Ca- 
tulus, who had ſuperintended the rebuilding of 
ir, had the bonour of * the coulſecra- 


4 The ame year 1 war int the W | 
9 whom the Prætor Marcus Antonius had attacked 

(as will be hereafter related), without commiſſion 

ſo to do, was undertaken by public authority); 
and Metellus had the conduct of it, by the volun- 
tary ceſſion of his collegue : who, having been 
accuſtomed to a kind of dominion in juridical af- 
fairs l, choſe to relide in the City, though the 


* In the games which Catulus exhibited on this occaſion, he 


5 . covered with fine linen of various colours the” theatres, which 
OY kl then were open to the heaven. Pha. I. xix. c. 1. 


I Hartenſius had been a voluntier in the rſt year of "the Lale 
menen. but, when that war 
Cretan | 
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Cretan war had fallen to him by lot, and he had 


been at firſt ambitious of that Renn This 


was over, tuck cloſe to the bar. He had begun very wks to 
make a figure there, being but nineteen when he pleaded his 


firſt cauſe, to the admiration of all preſent. Like à flatue of 
Phidias (fays Cicero), the inflant he ava, ſeen, the ſame inſtant 
he was admired. He charmed the eye no leſs by his action, 
than the ear by his voice, and the muſic of his periods. He 


s reigned abſolute in the Forum when Cicero firſt entered it, 
« and as his ſuperior fame was the chief ſpur to Ciceros in- 


Cic. in: _. - 
Brut. 228. 


Midd. Life 
of Cic. p. 
52. vol. II, 


« duſtry, ſo the ſhining ſpecimen which Cicero ſoon gave 


& of himſelf, made Hortenſius likewiſe the brighter for it, by 


% obliging him to exert all the force of his genius to main-. 


« tain his ground againſt. his young rival. They paſſed a 


* great part of their lives in a kind of equal conteſt and emu- 


lation: But Hortenſius, by the ſuperiority of his years, having. 
« firſt paſſed through the uſual gradation of public honours, 
<« and ſatisfied his ambition by obtaining the higheſt, begar to 
« relax. ſomewhat of his old contention, and give way to the 


Brut. Pe 
443 ; 


e charms of eaſe and luxury, to which his nature ſtrongly inclined, _ 


« him, till he was forced, at laſt, by the general voice of the 


city, to yield the poſt of honour to Cicero. — Hortenſius pub- 


« liſhed ſeveral orations, which were extant long after his death., 
«© —— They are ſaid to have owed great part of their credit 
« to his Arion, which yet was thought /o have more of art 
* than was neceſſary to an orator, ſo that his compoſitions 
„4 vere not admired. ſo much by the reader, as thiy had been by 


4 phy bearer; while Ciceros more valued productions made 3 


« all others, of that kind, leis ſought for, and, conſequently, 


the leſs carefully preſerved. Hortenſius, however, was ge- 
A nerally allowed by the ancients, and by Cicero himſelf, ta 
< have poſſeſſed every accompliſhment, which could adorn 


« an orator ; elegance. of ſtile; art of compoſition; fertility of 
* invention; feeetneſs of elicution; gracefulneſs of action. Theſe 
« two rivals lived, however, always with great civility and 
<< reſpect towards each other, and were uſually in the ſame 
« way of thinking, and acting, in the affairs of the Republic; 
<« till Cicero, in the caſe of his exile, diſcovered the plain marks 
[marks viſible to himſelf 285 as ſome think] &* of a lurking 
This 


Brut. 425« 
re 2 


Quintil. Xl. 


Cic. in 
Brut. 42 5. 
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N 684.” War will be ſpoken of more at large, when we 


7 Diod. Ap- 


an. & 
p55 apud 4 euvy and infidelity in Hortenſius: yet his reſentment carried 


F — Ur | & bim no farther, than to ſome free complaints of it to their 


 * common friend Atticus, who made it his buſineſs to miti - 


e gate this diſguſt, and hinder it from proceeding to an 

<« open breach; ſo that Cicero, who was naturally placable, 

« lived again with him, after his return, on the ſame eaſy terms 

as before, and lamented his death [which was in 703] with 

Brut. init. great tenderneſs, not only as the private bfs of a FRIEND, 

| but a public mi fortune to his counTRY, in being deprived of 

* the ſervice and authority of ſo beg wage fiateſman at fo 
«« critical a conjunQture.” 

It would be hard to forbear being a little more particular, 
in this place, concerning the <vorrhing/s of the perſon with 
whom Cicero lived in ſuch conſtant friendſhip, and concern- 
ing the grievous weight of that misfortune which the PUBLIC 
ſuftained by loſing ſo eminent a patriot, as Hortenfius. © 

Ho able and aſſiduous a practitioner this patriot was, in 
| - corrupting the courts of Juſtice, has been already taken notice 
' of: This was before his Conſulſhip. . After his. ambition 
had been ſatisfied by the attainment er that highe honour ; 
| ® Macrob. ke, who had ever been a fop®, e e ee be- 
ii. 9. came wholly a voluptuary and a trifler. 
Tome xi. 1 ſhall tranſcribe ſome part of what M. Crevier has given u. 
p- 204. on this head. 


« Tf (as Seneca thinks) it be true, that there is an infa/#ble 2 


„ and neceſſary relation between the manners and eloquence of a 


0 ſpeaker ſ talis hominibus oratio qualis vita, Ep. 114. ] what we 
< know of the luxury and ſinical delicacy of Hortenſus, and 


his fondneſs for trifles, will give us an idea of his ſpeeches very 
conformable to the judgment paſſed on them by Quintidan; 
% who thought them extremely below amn 


acquired as an orator. 
0 He was ſo nice with regard to his perſon, that he dreſſed 


o himſelf before a looking glaſs, adjuſting the plaits of his 


©: gown after the moſt graceful faſhion, and then, to keep them 
i that ſtate, moſt Kkilfully binding them with ls girdle, 


come to Pompey s ay Oe againſt the Pirates. 


«a <©* <a W a 
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Quintus, one of the laſt years Conſuls), and 


| Marcius Rex, took poſſeſſion of the Conſular 


faſces: But Metellus died in the beginning of 


January. Another, whoſe name is not tranſmitted 


to us, was choſen in his place; but he likewiſe 
dying ſoon after, and before he could enter upon 
his office, Marcius governed, ſole Conſul, the re- 
mainder of the year, the Romans not thinking it 


proper to proceed to a new election: He did no- 


thing memorable during his Conſulſhip: After 


the expiration of it, he went into Cilicia, the go- 
vernment of which had fallen to him. 
The following year, when M. Acilius Glabrio 


and C. 3 P iſo were . was memor- 


« the knot of which be contrived to hide in one of the lappets fat 
« of his gown, which ſeemed to fall negligently. 
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The next year L. Cæcilius Metellus (prother of v. R. 685. - 
L. Bef. IF 


7 
384 Conſ. 


Plut. in 


Pomp. 


% Fooliſhly fond of his trees, he <vatered (if one may here Strab. I. 
« uſe that word) his Plane-trees with quine. And, it is re- iv. 


« ported, that, being to plead in a cauſe where Cicero was 


© likewiſe engaged, he begged his conſent to ehanging the 


hour; becauſe he was under a neceſſity of going, without 


6 delay, to his Taſculan villa, to irrigate pms 2 Plane- tree. 


* which he had there planted, 


« His paſſion for the fiſh in his ponds was no leh extrars- 


% pant. Cicero has jeſted upon this folly, more than once, in 


6 his letters to Atticus. And Varro enters into particulars : He 


© tells us, that Hortenſius, with regard to his fiſh, was like mi- 
<« ſers with regard to their money: he durſt not aſe them. 


„ And he not only forbore eating them, but fed them with 


e his own hands; and, when they were ſick, took as much 


care of them as of his ſlaves [probably more]. He warmed 


te their water, leſt they ſhould ſuffer from the coldneſs of it: 


* and, it is added, that (like the orator Craſſus) re for 


8 the death of a lamprey,” | 


able 
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able for the Gabinian law, which gave to Pompey 

the command of the war againſt the pirates. 
The pirates were, originally, of Cilicia; they 

owed their beginning to the civil diſcords in the 


kingdom of Syria between the branches of the 
family of the Seleucide. The Cilicians, favoured 


by thoſe wars, and the conſequent diminutions of 
the rayal authority, carried off a prodigious num- 
ber of ſlaves from Syria. It was a very advan- 


tageous branch of commerce; becauſe the Ko- 


mans, grown rich ſince the taking of Carthage 


and Corinth, bought ſlaves without number. The 


mart for this trade was the iſland of Delos; and 
very often 10, ooo flaves, brought thither at — 


Vere ſold the ſame day. The kings of Cyprus and 


Egypt, ever at war with thoſe of Syria, favour- 
ed the pirates, becauſe they diſtreſſed that coun- 
try. Of theſe robbers the Romans took little no- 
rice, being diverted by more important and more 
urgent cares from giving attention to them, and 


from attempting to ſuppreſs a power which at 


firſt appeared contemptible. The war of Mithri- 


dates, to whoſe ſervice the pirates attached them- 


| ſelves, furniſhed them with opportunities of in- 


Oroſ. l. Vo 


c. 23. 
| Flogs, l. 


5 ii. c. 6. ; 


creaſing their ſtrength, Ever ſince the time when 


Sylla beſieged Athens, their cruiſing about had 
made navigation difficult and dangerous. They 


very much diſtreſſed Lucullus, and put him un- 
der a_neceffity of being upon his guard againſt 

a ſurprize from them, when, by Sy/la's order, he 
was labouring to aſſemble a fleet from all the 
maritime countries ſubje& to the Romans, or in 


alliance with them. The — nevertheleſs, 
had 


che vi. The Roman Hiſtory. ; 

had not then begun to extend themſelves far: 

They confined their courſes to the ſea between 
Crete and Cyrene, and between the Piraeus and 
the promontory of Malea, now Cape Malio. But 
within this ſpace, though not very large, they 
got ſuch rich prizes, that they themſelves gave 


it the name of the Golden Sea. And they con- 
fined themſelves to it the rather, becauſe they 2 


were not yet ſtrong enough to inſult Sicily and 
Ttaly: And Mithridates, with whom they ated 
in concert, was then maſter of A, and would 
not have permitted them to infeſt its coaſts. But, 
when that prince was conſtrained to abandon his 
conqueſts, and had no longer any intereſt in Ada, 
he gave full ſcope to the pirates: and the civil 
wars at Rome not permitting Sylla to check their 
progreſs, their power increaſed prodigiouſly. En- 
riched by the plunder of the coaſts of Aſia, they 
were ſoon in a condition to fit out triremes and 
other large veſſels. A multitude of people, ru- 


ined by the war between Mithridates and the 


Romans, greatly increaſed the piratic crew; to 


whom they repaired, chat among them they 


might find means of ſubſiſtence, which they were 
_ deprived of at land: And now the pirates began 
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to form armies, and the captains of the ſhips be- 


came generals. They made deſcents, ſurprized 
cities that were not fortified,” and, by aſſault, or 


by ſieges in form, took others that were in a 


condition of defence: and, by theſe military ex- 


Ploits, they pretended to have ennobled their 
profeſſion. And this notion ſo far prevailed, that 
many perſons, conſiderable by birth and fortune, 


„„ ” SE aſſo- 
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IR. 583. aſſoclated with them, and were far from thinking 
_ CM they diſhonoured themſelves by To doing. 


wen At length they formed a kind of common- 


wealth, of which Guei was the center; a chuntry 
difficult to approach, becauſe of the rocks and 
ſhoals that lined the coaſts. Hence, though an 
aſſemblage from almoſt all the nations of rhe eaſt, 
| they were called Cilicians. They had magazines, 
or ſtaples, upon the coaſts where they cruized, 
for depoſiting their booty, and had even naval 
arſenals well fapplied with every thing neceffary 
for building and equipping fps. They like- 


wife erecded high towers, from whence they might 


perceive their prey at a vaſt diſtance; and, at 
length, they ſucceeded fo well, as to engage in 


their intereſt great aud powerful cities, Phaſelis, 
Ohmpin, and ſeveral others, which the commo- 


dioufneſs of a trade, carried on at the ſole riſque 


and expence of the pirates, induced to become 
* confederates. 
| ' Murana, whom S5 hail left in Ala, tide 
= ome efforts to ſtop the rapid progreſs of their 


power, but ineffectually: fo that, in the year 
675, P. Servilius (wto had deen Confut the 


year before) was ſent from Rome with both land 


and ſea forces againſt them. Theſe robbers, ne- 


vertheleſs, had rhe boldneſs to venture a battle 


with the Roman fleet; and, though the Proconſul 


obtained the victory, it was not without the loſs 


of a great number of his men. After his victory, 


he purſued them into their retreats, took and de- 
moliſhed ſeyeral of their fortreſſes, and even thoſe 
; Wo. conſiderable cs Phaſelis and Olympia, 


which | 
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which had entered into an alliance with them. 
Making an incurſion into the country, he likewiſe Þ 


forced the city of aura, and ſubdued the nation 


of the Hauri. The fruit, however, of all theſe 
conqueſts was little more than the honour to him- 
ſelf of 4 triumph, with the ſurname of 1/auricus. 
His triumph was, probably, in the Conſulſhip of 
Lucullus and Cotta, in the year of Rome 679 ; in 
which year the Prætor Marcus Antonius * was 


charged with the war againſt the pirates, and had 
a a more extenſive commiſſion, than had ever before 
been given to a Roman 


general: for he had the 
ſuperintendence of all the fe ſea coaſts ſubject t 
the Roman empire. The maritime countries, 


which he was commiſſioned to defend, were made 


ſenſible of his authority, no otherwiſe, than by 


1 R whe 


ah 5 Cent. 
— 


the rapines he there committed: and, though 


bis power extended over all the ſeas, he con- 


fined his operations to the attacking Crate, 


which had furniſhed ſome troops to the king of 
Pontus, and a retreat to the pirates. Florut tells 


us, that, believing himſelf ſure of victory, he 
carried more chains than arms in his ſhips. The 


| Cretans, who, notwithſtanding che reduRtion gf 


ſo many kingdoms and ſtates under the Reman 
yake, had hitherto preſerved: their liberty, were 


Flor. I. iis 


©. 7. 


not intimidated. They put to ſea, met him, de- 

-Feared him, and togk many, of his ſkips. - To in- 
ſult the vanquiſhed, they tied the priſoners to 
che ſails and rigging of their veſſels, and. in chat 


” © This Preor was ſon of Manas Antonjss, the famgus orator, 
ru TEE the Triunwir. 


Ee * 2” matiner 
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v. R. 686. manner returned triumphantly into their ports. 


_ Chr. Antonius, as meanly diſcouraged now, as he had 


3 *Conſ: been preſumptuouſly confident before, completed 


his infamy by clapping up a peace with the Cre- 
tans. He felt his diſgrace; and, having already 
a bad habit of body, ſhame and grief quickly 
brought him to his end. He died (in 682) bear. 


ing the ſurname of edi that had been _ | 


| him i in deriſion. 
vid. ſupr. In the year 684, the war anal we e 
n Jas undertaken by public authority, and the con- 
duct of it given to the Conſul Metellus (collegue 


of Hortenſius), as has been before mentioned. 


H le acquitted himſelf of his commiſſion with ſuc- 
Flor. 1. ii. ceſs: He defeated Laſthenes, one of their princi- 


pal generals, reduced the ſtrongeſt cities of Crete 


(Cydonia, Gnoſſus, and Lyctuc), and obliged Pa- 
_ "ares, the author of the war, and even Laſtbenes, 


do ſurrender themſelves priſoners. Nevertheleſs, 
as the Conſul treated the canquered with rigour, 
and they were naturally obitinate; and were ſußj- 


1 ported by a great number of pirates, who had 


long had correſpondence in the iſland, and places 
of retreat there, oy ſtill be. a ee re- ; Tz 


| ee 1 
e in - Things were tap this Gewations; wich bene © 
App. Mi- Crete, when the Tribune Gabinius (in the Con- 


thr p- "ſulſhip of Acilius Glabrio and 'Calpurnius 'Piſo) 
| Dio. 1. moved, that the conduct of _—_— war r * 
* ᷑ri. pirates might be given to Po 8 
The power of the pirates was eactiret to A, 


* — PEE — . 


4 u height, that they had above a thouſand, good 


5 _ manned ane. furniſhed with ſkilful | 
85 | gy 
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pilots. They affected magnificence, and their ſhips 


| glittered with gold and ſilver; their cars were 


filvered over; and the curtains of the cabins 
were of purple, If they went on ſhore, it was to 


feaſt themſelyes in the moſt ſumptuous and coſtly 


421. 
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Bef. Chr. * 
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manner; and theſe entertainments were accom- 


panied with concerts of muſick; their inſolence 
and depredations had riſen to an exceſs beyond 
all imagination. They had taken above 400 
_ cities, and had Plundered thirteen of the moſt. 


famous temples in the world of all their riches : 


but their principal employment and delight, was 


to inſult the Romans d and humble the pride of 


| Italy. They landed there, infeſted the main roads, 


and rifled the N houſes that were not far 
from the ſea, 
But of all the Nichte done by the pirates, 


that which occaſioned moſt complaints at Rome, 


was the ſcarcity and dearneſs of proviſions, a 


matter that always great] y affects the People. 


Piut. in 
Pomp. 


Þ When any one, who was taken by them, declared himſelf 


a Roman, they pretended to be frightened, and to tremble : 
they ſtruck their thighs, and fell at his feet, to aſk him pardan, 
And when they had obtained forgiveneſs, they placed them- 


ſelves about him, put on his ſhoes, clothed him in his proper 


habit, that (as they ſaid) they might never miſtake him any 
more; and when, in this manner, they had a long while made 
him their ſport, they placed a ladder on the ſide of their ſhip, 
next the water, intimating to their priſoner, that he was now 

in full liberty to leave the veſſe!, and go whitherſoever he 
vleafed ; and, moon his Ar the . _ threw him 
overboard. 

The daughter of ot very Marcus 3 8 had iow 
appointed to clear the ſeas of them, was carrigd by A them from 
his houſg at . enum, Plut. in N | 
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v. R. 686. The multitude therefore were overjoyed at the 


Bef. Chr. 
| 66. 
285 Conſ. 


propoſal made by Gabinius to commiſſion Pompey 
to clear the ſeas of rhoſe vermin. | But the Tri- 
bune is faid not to have been actuated by any 
zeal for the public welfare, but to haye formed 
his project with the ſole view of gaining Pom- 


pes favour, and thereby mending his own for- 


tune. He did not indeed name Pompey in the 


Law, but the public yoice fufficiently declared, 


him to be the man intended, and the Law was 


ſo worded, as to conſtitute, not a general, bur 3 


monarch throughout the whole extent of the 


Roman empire. Gabinius propoſed, that, out of 
the Confulars, the People ſhould chuſe one, to 


whom the command ſhould be given for chree 
years over the whole Mediterranean, from the 


pillars of Hercules, and over all the prov inces 


Vell. Pat. 


I. ü. c. 33. 


Plut. in 
Pomp. 
Dio. 


Þordering on that ſea, as far as fifty miles within 
land. The perſon elected was to have power to 
chuſe out of the Senators fifteen Lieutenants, and 


to take money at diſcretion, both out of the public 


treaſury, and from the farmers of the revenue: 


and he was to have a fleet of 200 ſail, with power 
to raiſe both ſoldiers and ſeamen, in what 88 
bers he ſhould judge neceſſary. 

The Senators, who in general were very much 
alarmed at the Tribune's motion, which mavifeſtly | 


tended to give the Republic a ſoverei gn, exclaimed 


loudly againſt it: they fell upon Gabinius with 
ſuch rage, that, if we may believe Dio, he was 


"near being killed upon the ſpot. The People, 
formed of the violence offered to their Tribune, 
turned their fury —— che Senators, inſomuch, 


* 
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that they were forced ta ſeek their ſafety. by v. R. 686. 
flight, The Conſul P:/e diſtinguiſhed himſelf on Be Chr. 

this occaſion, telling Pompey, that, as he trod in 155 r 
| the ſteps of Romulus, he ought to expect the like 


end: words, which brought Piſo into the ſame 
danger with which he had threatened Pompey, 
For the multitude gathered about him, and his 
life would haye been in great hazard, if Gabinius, 
who feared the odium that would be brought 
upon himſelf, by the murder of the Conſul, had 
nat controuled their fury, Oppoſition to the Tri- 
bune's bill, from ſome of his callegues, was now 
the Senate's reſource; but of the whole number 
two only, L. Trebellius and L. Roſcius Otho, had 
the courage to brave the danger. | 
Ĩ he day came for the tribes to give their ſuf- 
frages upon the Law in queſtion, Pompey acted 
his part to perfection. He aſcended the Roſtra, 
and adele the People to ſpare him; [he was 
then but in his 39th year; and every body ſaw 
him in perfect health, and full of vigour; yet] be 
was quite ſpent with his paſt fatigues; — and— 
indeed f he was afraid of envy: — He defired no- 
thing ſo much as the tranquillity of @ private life : 
— 22 — the Commonwealth. had many other 
ferſons more capable of ſerving it: Of which cas 
pable perſons, however, he would name none; be- 
cauſe he would not give offence to any worthy man, 
hom, poſſibly, be right chance not ta mention. 
Gabimus likewiſe played his part in this co- 
medy, undertaking to anſwer Pompey's reaſons. 
He faid, it were to be wiſhed that the ſtate 
. Abqunded with men of ſuperior merit, but that 
8 SE 4 © "7 a0 ON. 
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v. R. 686. theſe were rare; and, when a ſtate was ſo happy 


| Bef. Chr. 
g IP 
bo $ Conf. 


Vid. Vol. 
VI. B. vi. 
Co 7. | 


as to poſſeſs ove, it ought. to reap advantage 
from his abilities. For (turning to Pompey) yore 


were not born for yourſelf only, you were born for 


ee 

| e Tribune Trebellius roſe up to ſpeak, bur, 
obſerving that nobody was diſpoſed to hear him, 
he only pronounced his VETo. Gabinius, think- 
ing himſelf authorized by the example of Tiberius 


Gracchus (in the caſe of his collegue Octavius), 


moved to have Trebelltus depoſed from his of- 


f ce: And ſeventeen of the thirty-five tribes had 


already voted for depoſing him, when he deſiſted . 


Plut. & 
Dio. 


MIidd. p · 


N 118. 


Plut. in 
Pomp. 
| & Dio. 


from his oppo/etton. 
Reſcius Ot ho, intimidated by the danger which 


his collegue had juſt eſcaped, and not being able, 


by any exertion of his voice, to make himſelf 
heard, amidſt the noiſe of a multitude in ſo vio- 
lent an agitation, only lifted up two fingers in 


| the air, to ſignify that he would have the power, 


which was propoſed to be given to Pompey, 


divided . between two. The People underſtood 
his meaning perfectly well, and raiſed a cry of 


indignation ſo loud, that a raven, it is ſaid, flying 
over the Aſſembly, was ſtruck with the noiſe, as 
with a thunder-clap, and fell dead in the _ | 


of the Forum. 


Nevertheleſs, the grant > a power fo PTY 
tant, and unknown to the Laws, was ſtrenuouſly 


oppoſed by Catulus, Hortenſius, and all the chief 


men of the Senate (Cæſqar excepted), as dangerous 


to the public liberty, nor fit to be intruſted to 


wy — perſon. ey alled ged, that theſe 
_ unuſual | 


pe 


| 
J 
$ 
ö 
| 
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unuſual grants were the cauſe of all the miſery v. R. 686. 
the Republic had ſuffered from the proſcriptions you Chr. 


of Marius and Sylla, who, by a perpetual ſuc- 
ceſſion of extraordinary commands, were made 
too great to be controuled by the authority of 
the Laws ; that, though the ſame abuſe of power 
was not to be apprehended from Pompey, yet the 
thing itſelf was pernicions, and contrary to the 


45. 


385 Conſ. 
— 


CONSTITUTION of Rome; that the equality of 


Democracy required, that the public honours 


ſhould be ſhared alike by all who were worthy 


of them; that there was no other way to make 
men worthy, and to furniſh the city with a num- 
ber and choice of experienced commanders : He 
concluded — © You love Pompey, and you have 
„ reaſon ſo to do. But your affection for him 
« tranſports you too far; you charge him with 
« all the moſt dangerous cmi you expoſe 


nim to the greateſt dangers. Should you un- 
4 fortunately happen to loſe him, in whom would 


4 you place your confidence? Upon which, as 
Cicero ſays, he reaped the juſt fruit of his virtue, 
when they all cried out with one voice, IN YOU, 
CATULUS. 


The greater part of the day being ſpent i in 


Pro Leg. 


Man. 20. 


theſe diſputes and harangues, it was neceſſary to 


put off the deciſion of the affair to another Aſ- 


ſembly. Pompey retired into the country, to ſhew 


his modeſty, and to have the honour of being 


named in his abſence to ſo important an employ- 
ment. As there had been a precedent for the 
Law a few years before in favour of M. Antonius, 


a man much inferior both in merit and intereſt, 


if 


” WY 
” * Þ 
* 
« > 
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it was carried againſt the united authority of al 
the magiſtrates, but with the general inclination 
of the People. Pampey returned by night to 
* Rome, in order to ſhun the concourſe of the mul- 
| virnde, and rhe congratulations of his friends, 
who, coming to meet him, would have made dn 
entry a kind of triumphal proceſſion, At break 


of day he came abroad, and offered a ſacrific 


| + 
and the People being again aſſembled, grante oo ; 


bim by Gehinius's law: for they decreed him 


pr62g00 1. 


him ſeveral things, which had not been granted 


500 ſhips, 120,000 foot, 5,000 horſe, twenty-four 
Lieutenants to be choſen out of the Senate, two 
Quæſtors, and 6,000 talents. From the greateſt 
ſcarcity af proviſions, which had been known for 
a long time in Rome, the credit of Pompey's name 
ſunk the price of them ar once, as if plenty had 


been actually reſtored. 


But though the Senate could not hinder the 


Law, yet they had their revenge on Gabimus, 


® Poſt a; 
in Senat. 5. 


8 N. 
Flut. in 
Pomp. 


the author of it, by preventing his being choſen 
one of Pompey s Lieutenants, which was what he 
chiefly aimed at, and what Pompey himſelf ſolli- 
cited; though Pompey probably made him amends 
for it ſome other way. Since, as Cicero * ſays, he 


was fo neceſſitous at this time, and fo, profligate, 
that, if he had not carried his Law, he 1 muſt have 


turned pirate himſelf. 


As Pompey's firſt view was to, reſtore plenty 
to the city, and this by delivering Stetly, Sardinia, #F 
and the coaſts of 47 rica, the three granaries of 


" Rome, from the fear of the pirates, he ſo diſtri- 


þ buted his 2 5 that f in forty Gays all hs ſeas, 


from 
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cleared: proviſipns came in great abundance to 
the Roman markets, and Pompey was extolled to 335 Cond 
the ſkies. Only the Conſul- Piſo, through an 


from the Streights to Greece, were perfectly v. R. 486. 


9 Chr.” 


inflexible obſtinacy, prevented, or Aer che 5 


Cz > v» # 


He was received with the loudeſt applauſes ; : 
and the indignation of the People againſt Pifo 
roſe to ſuch a height, that they were diſpoſed 
to deprive him of the Conſulſhip: Gabinius had 


already drawn up a Law for that purpoſe; but 


Pompey would not ſuffer things to be carried to 
that extremity. On the other hand, the Senate 


would not ſapport the Conſul in his laſt mea- 
ſures; fo that Pompey obtained full ſatisfaction. 
He preſently left Rome, and, at Brundufſaum, em- 


parked again, in order ta finiſh his enterprize. 
The pirates, as faft ag they were driven out of 


their lurking-places, bent their courſe towards 
Pilicia, which was their moſt ſecure retreat. Pom- 


in purſuing them to that coaſt, met ſeveral of 
their fmall fleets, which ſurrendered to him: he 
rreated his priſoners with great humanity, and 
this conduct very much facilitated the completion 
of his enterprize: for thoſe of the pirates, who 


gave him intelligence of the retreats of the moſt 


| reſolute, and the moſt guilty of their aſſociates. 


On the coaſt of Cilicia, near Coracgſium, the whole 
remaining ſtrength of the pirates, collected into 


one fleet, waited for him to give him battle. 


Pom ey. 


granted ; which obli ged Ponpey to return to Rome. 


* had avoided his Lieutenants, becauſe more ſevere, 
came in from all parts to ſubmit to him, and 


_—— 
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Y.R. 686. Piajey; with a fleet of ſixty ſhips, defeated them 


„ N 


without much difficulty. They ſhut themſelves 


erg. up in Coracęſium, and ſuſtained a ſiege; but at 


length, thinking it moſt prudent to ſubmit, they 
ſurrendered to the victor their cities, the iſlands 
they had fortified, and, in a word. all cheir pol- 
ſeſlions, and themſelves, 

And thus was terminated the war with the pi. 


rates, the forty- ninth day after the Ne of 


Pompey from Brunduſium. 
Pompey, in this expedition, had taken above 
20,000 priſoners, and the queſtion was how to 


diſpoſe of them. He could not entertain the 


thought of putting them to death; and, on the 
other hand, it was not ſafe to Wee it in their 
power to renew the late miſchiefs. He reflected 


(ſays Plutarch) that man is neither brutal nor 


unſociable; that violence is a vice contrary to his 


nature, and may be changed by a change of ha- 


bitation, and manner of living, as even the fierceſt 


of wild beaſts are, by ſuch methods, made tame. 


He reſolved therefore to remove his priſoners far 


from the ſea - coaſt into the inland parts, and there 


diſperſe them. He ſettled many in certain cities 
of Cilicia, which were almoſt deſerted; and eſpe- 
cially in Soli, which had been lately ruined by 


Tigranes. It was afterwards called Pompeiopolig, 


from the name of its reſtorer. He likewiſe 


tranſplanted a conſiderable number of them 1 into 
Achaia, and even into Italy. 
Pompey made a great figure in this war with 
the pirates; but his conduct towards 2 Metellus, 
who had been commiſſioned to reduce the mae 
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of Crete, diſhonoured him. The ſucceſs of Me. V. R. 636; 


tellus in that enterprize, and the obſtinate reſiſt- 


ance of the Cretans, aided by the pirates, have 
been already mentioned. As they had heard 
much of Pompey s lenity. and clemency, they ſent 
deputies fo him in Pamphylia, where he then was, 
having reduced Cilicia, declaring by them, that 


Vid. ſupr. 
P+ 420. 
Cic. pro 
Leg. Mans 
c. 14. 


they ſurrendered themſelves to him, and were 


ready to ſubmit to all that he ſhould command. 
Ambitious of ruling alone, Pompey, contrary to 
all reaſon and deceney, received the deputies of 
the Cretans, and their aſſociate pirates: and pre- 
ending, that his commiſſion included all Crete, 
becauſe no part of that iſland was fifty miles from 
the ſea, he, by letter, ordered Metellus to ceaſe 


OS in 
Pomp. 


the war: and he afterwards ſent thither Octavius, 41 2 


one of his Lieutenants, to receive the ſubmiſſion 


of the people; and in his name, and by his au- 


thority, to eſtabliſh a peace. Metellus paid no 
regard to theſe orders, but preſſed the ſiege . 
the place he had inveſted; - fo that Octavius, a 


Roman commander, was ſhut up in a town with 


pirates, to ſuſtain a ſiege againſt a Roman army. 


When Metellus had forced the place, he cauſed 


'the pirates to be executed, and treated Octauius 1 
; bimſelf with the utmoſt contempt: repreſenting 


1 to him the unworthineſs of his general's conduct, 
Who, to gratify a mean jealouſy, had taken under 
his protection the enemies of Gods and men. 


Ihis affair continued in ſuſpence till the next 


year, when the commatid of the war ain Ag. 
* thridates was given to Pompey ; who then, being 
em anployed in more Ne cares, left Metellus 


do 


436 The Roman #Hijfory. Book VIII. 
Y.R.6t6. to complete the conqueſt of Crete withont inter- 
3 fering any more. For this conqueſt, Metellus 
acquired the ſurname of Creticzs; but his triumpm 
was poſtponed, through the intrigues of Pompey, 
and the Tribunes of his faction. | 
v. &. 67. In che following Conſulſhip vf M. Eutin 
17 ä Lepidts, and L. Volcatiur Tullus, Manilius, one of 
$36 Song the Tribunes, no ſooner entered on his office, 
than he raiſed- a freſh diſturbance in the City, 
by the promulgatien of a Law, for granting to 
Nadel fet free, a right of voting among the tribes ; 
which gave ſo much ſcandal to all, and was ſo 
— 3 ee by the SenarE, that he was 
| preſently obliged to drop it: but being akvays 
Vell. Pat. 851 as Velleius ſays,” and the tool of other men's 
Lit: e. 33.  Soroer, that he might recover his credit with the 
People, and engage the favour of Pompey, he 
propoſed a Tecond Law, that Pompey, who was 
then in Cilicia, extmguiſhing the remains of the 
piratic war, ſhould have the government of Aſia 
-added to his commiſſion, with the command of the 
IMithridaic war © and Sa the Roman armits 
in theft 5 A 
Plut. n "This Was, as Plutarch Ares putting the 
App. Bi- -whole"Roman empire into the hands of a ſingle 
p. Mi- 
— p- man. The Senate therefore were more alarmed 
io, 1, by this propoſal, chan they had been by that of 
xi. Gabinius: But the Peopte, who A chat ume 1ddl- 


2X0 ina eee ee 
wr, in which, by a ſeries of many great and glorious acts, he 
had acquired a reputation both of courage and conduct equal 
HE Ys renal gone. EE, 
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ized Pompey -y, appeared fo eagerly. bent to ckalt V. R. %. 
him, that of all the Fathers, not one, except * Chr. 
Horrenſs us and Catulus (who had both been Cone 365 $ ons 


fals) ventured to ſpeak in fayour of the antient 
maxims. Servilius Iſauricus, a conſular perfon ; 


_ 'Gefar (with a view, perhaps, to commiſſions for 
himſelf of the like irregular kind), and even Ci- 


cero, then Prætor, Cicero, rhe conſummate patriot, 


: ſupported the Tribune's propoſal, though. (as an 
ingenious and elegant writer obſerves): “ They Corr: 


tions on 


had not the leaſt pretence of public'necelſity the Life 


and Writ- 


do juſtify it, as they ſeemed to have had in the ings of Ci- 
commiſſion they gave him againſt the pirates, —— 5 
ho were, at that time, very formidable ene- 


« mies: But Turuihvr, who communtded-#n u, 


had dyercdme Mit hridates in Teveral battles, 


„ and was as capable of finiſhing the war, as he 


« whom they appointed to be his ſucheſſor. 
With an eloquence! worthy” - of a better cuſe, al bit 


* 1 


he moſt artfully reflected on Lucallur, Woſe 


reputation, as well as his ant hority, was 10 be 


« made a ſacriſice to the envy of Pompey: Tuen 


* he proceeded to deſramt upon Pomp cha · 
„ rafter, which he ſet off with all the orna- 
ments of rhetoric; attributing to him che 
« whole ſucceſs, not only of the Ay ican, Gpaniſb, 


* and Ptratic wars, hut even of "that againſt 

«* the aver, the hondur of Which Was folly | 
due to Craſſus, Thus, by cruelly i injuring two 
« of the greateſt generals chat were in the Com- 
% monweahh, by a moſt fervile flattery of che 
man who Was manifeſtly” overturning all its 
I Link» 
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v. R. 657. Linkariss à, he brought the People to con- 
" Bef. Chr. 4 ſent to [or rather made the People more ar- 


65. 
368Coul. « dently deſirous to paſs] the 8 Law : 


— 5 
mt os 


* which, hed a © regard: to the intereſt of his 
« country been his conſtaat princi iple, he ought 
to have oppoſed as violently, as he did after- 
wards the Agrarian Law, or any other attem pt 


againſt | the fafery and freedom of the ſtate.” 


= 1: 44 e. 1 theſe remains of Watt Listxrr, tor could 


ſubſiſt under an ved, Anticonflitutional, Infamous Axisro. 
c or OLIGARCHY 3. where not only Offices of Truft, and 


even the highe/f Magiftracies, but Judiciary Decrees, were openly | 


3 fold. Vid. fepra, p. 398. 399. 
% We bare, ſays M. Crevier, the Stcdurſe which Cicero 


<< pronounced: on this occaſion. | Irs nnove co: hls hovour! as Bo 


a patriot, or common wealth man. Dio 
. imitate. 


3 — — fond charge 
* of, not being faithful enough to abe maxims of the ARtsTOCRA- 
"i CY” [as if it was a proof of Yirtue to adhere to thoſe maxims 


in the Nause Dru ochler.] * But he: had the Conſulſbip 


— a ys he 
*£ People's favour, and make ſure. of the friendſhip of Pompey. 
_* Lam, ; nevertheleſs, perſuaded, that, if Cicero had looked 

ee, project, as a meaſure pernicious to the Com- 


N Pod ay . 3 Tor ths Bike of 


em x in ; | 

- This i ſarely having « faicd;abſolately implicit in the virtue 
” integrity of Cicers, ſuch a faith as Cicero, in excuſe of 
- bimlſelf, pretends to have had in the virtue of Penpq. How 
K ü, Hin is defenſible, I ſhall leave to the reader's conſi - 
- /deration.. 'Moſt perſons,” who are members of a Fx zz ſtate, 


- will, I imagine, judge, tharif Pompey aſpired to the commiſſion 


I * e n he was by 
Ai Mani- 
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| Mexliny's bill, paſſing into a Law placed Pas- Pie 


pey at the utmoſt height of his wiſhes; he ſaw A. 


himſelf raiſed, by the ſuffrages of his nn; 


zens, to a power almoſt equal to that which 


Sylla had forcibly uſurped. But his natural diſ- 


poſition, and a long habit of profound diſſimula- 
tion, made him pretend great affſiction, when he 


received the news of the honour done to him. . 


His friends vied with each other in expreſſing their 


joy; but he, frowning and ſtriking his thigh, | 
. cried out, O Gods! am. I tben condemned to end. 


leſs labour? How much better would it have been 
for me to have lived without glory and unknown, 
than to be thus for ever armed, for ever. making . 
war ! Muſt I then be always expoſed to that envy 
which Perſecutes me ? Muſt I never be ſuffered 
to enjoy, in the tranquillity of © country life, 
the dear company of my wife and children 
This diſſimulation, this hypocriſy ( fays Plu- 
tarch *) was intolerable even to His moſt fa- 
miliar friends who well knew, that, beſide the 


no means fit to be truſted with it ; unleſs it were intended 


dy his conſtituents as a thing eligible and deſirable, to reduce 
| the government to a Monarchy. 


I have obſerved, that this ingenious French writer ſeems fre- 


quently to make the Ag1sToOCRACY, and the Couuox- 


WEALTH, Or FREE STATE, ſynonymous, terms; whereas the 
Freedom of the Roman People, from the time of Sylla, who, by 
Laws of his own, eftabliſhed the Axis rocxAcr, was ſurely, 


| at beſt, no better than the freedom of outlaws and banditti, 


who are under the guidance of ſuitable leaders; and the Se- 


NATE itſelf was notoriouſly a Spelunca Latronum, 


N. B. This hiſtorian, in the beginning of his Hiftory of - 
Pampey's Life, makes e and N * of his cha- 
racter. 
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v. R. 682. pleaſure of haying his ambition ſatisfied, he had 
Bel. Chr. another exquiſite joy, from the mortiſication of 
378 Con. his hated rival Lucullus, to whom nothing could 
— be more offenſive, than to be ſupplanted in his 
command by Pompey. But, before we enter on 
Pompeys exploits, in the war againſt Mithridates, 
it will be proper to take a view of what had 
Paſſed in Afia and the Eaſt, ſince the Peace 
which that prince concluded with Hylla, in the 
year 668 of Rome; 2 of the preſent tuation 
of chings i in that . |; 
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